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PREFACE. ; // 

Why is it, there exists such a propensity, and especially Trith 
females, for reading: Novels ? And, why such an arersion, it may 
be said, such a consequent aversion, for reading History? Is 
thi<< an evil inseparable from human njiture ? Is man naturally 
the subject of an intellectual as well as of a moral depravity ? 
Should the great extent of the evil be thought to warrant such 
a conclusion, it is confidently believed that man docs not inherit 
this species of degradation. Bat if the mexktal perversion under 
consideration is an exotic in our nature, whence is it derft^d, 
and what corrective can be applied ? — An inquiry is thue- sug- 
gested, which, if successfully answered, cannot be deemed utt- 
impoirtant. 

The reading books for schools, sA> fan* as the observation of 
the Author has extended^ consist principally of extracts of th.A 
moral, didactic, and declamatory kind. It is admitted, that 
from the last, boys and young men are furnished with suitable 
exercises for declamation ; but extracts from public discourses 
suitable for declamation, are not sufficiently sentimental for read- 
ing lessons ; or, if in any considerable degree sentimental, they 
are generally on subjects not interesting to young persons. And 
this last remark is applicable to those parts of our school reading 
books which consist of moral and didactic pieces. It is indeed 
true, the minds of young persons should be impressed with vir- 
tuous sentiments as soon as possible ; but it is apprehended, the 
first Impressions of the kind mast rather be made incidentally, 
than by a regular attention to moral essays and dissertations. 
The discussion of ethical subjects is too abtruse and metaphysi- 
cal for minds not invigorated by study and long habits of reflec- 
tion. Besides, the most effectual method of impressing the mindt 
of young persons with moral principles, is by presenting to them 
virtuous actions. The first ideas we have, are of sensible ob- 
jects — objects of sight, of touch, of sound, and of tast^. A long: 
discourse on the beauties of a particular virtue, or a particular 
moral principle, will not make the deep impression on the mind, 
that is made by the description of an action which exemplifies 
this virtue,, or involves this principle^ Nor will a long discourse, 
on a particular vice, produce that abhorrence of it, that is firo- 
duced by a full detail of the several circumstances attending the 
commission of it. In other words, virtue must be taught by ex- 
ample, or the history of virtuous actions, which is essentially the 
flame thing ; and the mind must be fortified against bad princi- 
ples, by the exhibition of vicious conduct attended with all its 
disgraceful consequences. 
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IV PREFACl. 

From the obsgnrations made, it will be perceircrd, that our 
children and youth can acquire but a small fund of ideas from 
the books they read in schools ; and from observation, it will be 
seen, that this is the fact. They may, and probably do, fre- 
quently acquire a decent knowledge of an elementary educa^ 
tion, or of the most necessary parts of it. But what if they do 
this, and have not acquired a taste to rear up and beautify the 
intellectual edifirce,- for which an elementary education is the 
mere foundation i As it would be little or no use for a person to 
acquire the knowledge of some mechanic art, if he did not af- 
terwards labour in it \ so it would be little tx no use to learn the 
rules of arithmetick, unless they should be applied to practical 
purposes ; or to acquire a knowledge of geography, unless it be 
followed by the study of history or travels ; or even to become 
well skilled in the art of reading, if there is no taste for the fre- 
quent and habitual exfercise of this skill. , Nor is it sufficient 
that there is simply a taste for reading — it should be for reading, 
that will be beneficial. Persons may read much to no profit ? 
and, alas, many do read much to no profit — ^read nothing that i» 
calculated materially to strengthen the sentiments of virtue, or 
secure the mind against allurements to rice — ^nothing that is cal- 
culated to develope the human character, by the exhibition of 
human conduct — ^nothing that is calculated to unfold the good* 
ness or the providence of God, by the display of his works, and 
of the world of mankind, over which he is the sovereign Ar- 
biter. The persons who thus read, know so little of the real 
world, and of the inhabitants of the real world, that they must 
have an ideal world of their own — they must contemplate beings 
who are imaginary, and traverse regions where existence has 
never been called forth by creative power from the slumbers of ' 
eternity. In other words, the real world and all it contains, to 
them is dull and insipid. — Romance, of course, is seized on with 
avidity, and becomes the only object of interest. 

If the readbg books now used in our schools are generally thus 
defective in thek tendency, how can the defect be supplied ? 
To say that the lessons should contain useful information, and in 
a form to interest the attention and make a deep impression on 
the mind, is only stating what is obvious to every person, and of 
course needs no illustration. The enquiry then ultimately refers 
to the particular kind of reading lessons, that will answer these 
valuable purposes, opening a wide field for speculation ; and 
what is the more difficult, it presents a subject on which there 
may be a rreat diversity of opinion. But since the Author has 
ventured to animadvert on this part of the usual course of edu- 
cation, it may reasonably be expected, that he should at least 
ofier the result of his own reflections. 

The remark has been made, that our first ideas ar^e of sensible 
objects— of these, the objects of sight probably make the moat 
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%&87 and indelible impressicm. We comprehend the alinost-4n- 
fimtc rariety of any prospect, iii a momentary gplance, and the 
amag:ination can revive the picture at pleasure ; but a verbal 
description of it would bjB tedious, the impression faint, and 
the recollection difficult. Hence children very soon learn the 
names of objects about them— objects which they can see- And 
indeed how fruitless would be the attempt to teach children 
what a table, a chair, a window, or a do<Mr is, unless these objects 
can be seen i But when seen, the labour is easily accomplished. 
Hence we may conclude, that the lirst lessons in reading for 
children should commend themselves to the attention by signs 
or pictures of the objeets described in the lessons. Perhaps 
natural history is the most abundant in suitable subject».for such 
exercises, although many works of art might be mentioned as - 
well tialculated to increase the variety. Let animals,'with which 
children are usually familiar, be the subjects of the introducto- 
ry lessons ; and when these are used, let others, with which they 
are not familiar, be taken. Such a course of reading lessons 
would give children, in a comparatively short time, a pretty 
good knowledge of this partof natural history. When this ig 
done, and a good proficiency is made in the art of reading, histo- 
ry may well be made the subject of the next class of reading 
books for schools. 

The author is aware, that various objections will at once be 
made to history, as the subject of our school reading books. It 
will be said, and justly too, that these books must be few in 
number, and of a moderate size, since large numbers of our 
children and youth are unable to be at much expense in their 
education^ And it is then asked. What, of history, can be 
brought into such a small compass, as to be accessible to the 
great body of youth in oar schools ? It is urged too, tbat a sin- 
gle small volume can no more than contain a compend of the his- 
tory of a particular country, and that such htstories are general- 
ly the most uninteresting, being but little else than chronologi- 
cal tables. It is known, that a particular history of a single 
country will require volumes of a size and expense to forbid 
their use in common schools : and it is known also, that the 
usual compeiiids of history are not sufficiently interesting for our 
presenf purpose — they are good for certain uses — ^if well con-^ 
structed and executed, they answer a valuable object for study, 
and more especially for reference and review to such as have 
spent much time in reading mor? complete works on the subject ; 
but for reading books in schools, they are totally unsuitable — it 
would probably be impossible for a person to becOjqie a good 
reader by the use of them. \ 

It would be indeed a Visionary expt elation, to calculate on 
seeing the youth of our schools made adepts in historical knowl- 
£dg:e— on seeing them acquire, in a few years, and e^>eci^lly at 
1* 
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Tl PREFACE. 

a period when all the lacnlties of the mind are in embiyo, what 
might well be considered the business of along; life. No more 
is expected than to see them acqaire a taste for reading histo*- 
ry — to see them lay a good, fonndation for subsequent reading. 
The latter of these undoubtedly consists in a good knowledge of 
geography ; and the former, it is taken for gfranted in the follow- 
ing Work, with little fear of being mistaken, comes from a 
knowledge of the most interesting portions of history. Instead,, 
therefore, of patting into the hands of our youth a connected 
summary of history which is made up chiefly of dates, unless it 
be for regular study, give them a rolume of extracts describing^ 
the most important erents on record. Such extracts would 
abound in those extraordinary incidents, which never fail to cap* 
Urate the elastick and expanding minds of the young — which 
never fail to interest all, whether young or old, who read them-"- 
incidents, which equal, if not surpass, the atmost efforts of im- 
agination as displayed fn Romance. Who would not be inter- 
ested with the history of Tamerlane, of Gbengis Khan, of Ma- 
ry of Scots, of Charles I,, of the Crusades, Discovery of 
America, Capture of Montezuma, Conquest of Mexico, Plymontb 
Colony, the American Revolution, Bonaparte^s Campaign in 
Russia ; and of numerous other parts of history that might be 
named ! 

If persons, when young, become well acquainted with all 
such portions of history, few will have so little curiosity as not 
to read the remaining parts — to fill up the chasms — ^to connect 
together these prominent parts. If a painter were to draw a 
landscape, be would not in the first instance form complete a 
single object, say a tree, before the oiher parts were touched. — 
No, he would mark all the conspicuous points, then connect 
these points together, and then put on the finbhing touches. 
Or, if a limner were to exhibit on canvass a human form. Would 
he, at first, fini&h a leg or an arm, before the other parts were 
begun ? No, be would first sketch all the prominent parts,, 
then unite these parts, and then give it the colour and expression 
of life. Much in this way, it will be perceived, the Author 
would recommend that persons acquire a knowledge of historyr 

A few observations more will conclude this Preface, already 
extended to an immoderate length. It may be said hysome^ 
that a book for young persons, of the description named, will 
cause them to place a .false estimate on human conduct — that, 
in the same degree as they thence fail duly to appreciate real 
goodness, they will become the less inclined to it v and in the 
same degree as they become familiarized with^ vice, they Will 
view it with less abhorrence, and will consequently he the less 
secured against temptations to it. The Author would not deny 
that this may sometimes be the case ; but he does maintain, that 
there is no necessary tendency in history, to prodace these d6»* 
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FftETACE. Til 

kterious efi^cta in the human character. ThoM who read his- 
tory, must blame themselves or their teachers, if suitable moral 
reflections are not mi^e as they paes along. If history were 
studied as it ought, the most tragical relations which disfigure 
its ensanguined pages might be made conducive to our iostruc-' 
tion. .If we did but reflect on the tears of the widows and or- 
phans, and imagine ourselves to hear the groans of the wounds 
ed and dying ; if we represented to ourselves the splendid and 
warlike appearance of an army, at its first taking the field, con-^ 
trasted with the distressful spectacle of its shattered remains, 
after a hard fought battle, or a bloody campaign ; we should be 
thunderstruck at the reflection, and contemplate with horror 
the dreadful effects of the human passions, instead of being 
greatly dazzled with What is called martial glory, and unduly in- 
spired with love for the praise usually bestowed on it in history. 

The names of the several persons from whose writings ex- 
tracts have been made in this Work, are not annexed t* those 
extracts, because in some instances the same article has been 
taken from different writers, and in other instances the phraseol- 
ogy has been partially altered — the former of which renders the 
giving of names inconvenient, and the latter might be consider- 
ed an a*ct of injustice, inasmuch as it would ascribe to the indi- 
viduals named what , is not properly their ewn. The Author, 
however, aiming to let the Work possess as much variety of 
style as possibly consistent with his main plan, has avoided in- 
troducing his own phraseology, in many instances, where the 
-extracts made are evidently susceptible of improvement in this 
particular. Indeed, it has been found difficult, if not impossi- 
ble, to obtain that variety connected with that approved excel- 
lency of style, which is practicable in a collection of extracts 
on more miscellaneous subjects. The best class of writers on 
history is comparatively small ; and the subject admits also on- 
ly a comparatively small rhetorical diversification of language. 
The Author nevertheless indulges the belief, that thi^ compila- 
tion is not greatly wanting in that variety and excellency of 
style which are of the first importance in books for the use of 
schools ; and, that it will be found well calculated to inspire the 
youthful mind with a desire for more extensive and connected 
reading on this useful and interesting subject. 

J. L. BLAKE. 

Concord, February, 1823* 
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THE CREATION. 



l^THE creation of the world Jii the first transactioo, 
*rit»which we are pi*esent«d by*nistojy, add is the most 
truly subhme and glor!o«8, that hnagination can con- 
ceive* But of this stupendous event^o particulars 
are recorded only Calculated to gratify an idle curioa- 
jtyt^t seems to have been the great, if not the only ob- 
ject of the inspired penm^i,;^to make known the impor- 
tant truth, that the heavehs and the earth were created 
by the immediate power of God.). 

2. The earth, subsequent to il^ creation, was a fluid, 
dark,*and shapeless mass of matter ; but at the sove- 
reign command of the Almighty, the cheerful light ap- 
peared ; the firmRm.ent expanded, to divide the upper 
from the lower waters ; the congregated floods retired 
to their destined beds,''and the dry land was crowned 
with a rich profusion of herbage, fruits, and flowers. 

3. These great occurrences, having occupied the 
three first days, the succeeding one was devoted to an 
illumination of the newly created globe — on the fourth 
day, the face of heaven was decorated with myriads of 
stars, and Ihe greater luminaries were so disposed, as to 
distinguish between day and night, and to divide the 
seasons of the year. 

4. The waters were then replenished with an abun- 
dant variety of fish ; the odorii^rous air was fanned by 
the pinions of innumerable birds ; the verdant mead:5 
were stocked with cattle ; and every part of the earth 
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\0 THE CRCATIOir. 

was inhabited by its appropriate tribes. To conaiplete, 
and truly to excel the whole, on the sixth day, God 
created man of the dust of the ground ; and breathing* 
into his body the breath of life, or immortality, caused 
Ijim to become a living soul. Shortly subsequent to*^ 
his own creation, A(J^m was thrown into a deep sleep, 
during which the Almighty took from his side a rib, 
formed it into the body of a woman, and endued her 
also with. life and immortality. 

5. When Adam first beheld the f« |brtner of his 
life, finding her of his own likeness anocomplexion, he 
was struck with a secret sympathy, and exclaimed with 
rapture. This is now bone of my bone andjlesh of myfiesh. 
He easily foresaw, that the love and union which were 
now to take place betiyeen them, were to be lasting. 
The divine hand which condi^cted th« woman to Adam, 
did it in the light of a matrimonial father ; aUd having 
joined them together, he pronounced upon themX^^'^e- 
diction, intimating, that they might live to seethe 
earth replenished with a numerous progeny. ^ 

6. Thus^ by the creative influence of the Etema^ 
Spirit, were the heavens and the earth finished in the! 
space of six days— so admirably finished—an unformed \ 
chaos changed into a system of perfect order and beau- V 
ty— that the adorable Architect himself pronounced it \ 
very good^ and all the sons of God shouted for joy. \ 

T.fAccording to the Bible, or Hebrew chronology, ] 
the Creation of the world is placed in the year 4004 I 
before tha christian ara/ .TThe Chinese, Hindoos, and f 
Egyptians; have made prete?isions to a much earlier ori- i 

gin ; butiliese pretensions are supported by no decisive 
historick documents, and must therefore be attributed to 
national vanity, which prompts every people to trate 
back their origin into the remotest antiquity, in order 
to give additional eclat to their nation. 

^UESTIOJ^. 
1. What is the first event with which historf prtscnts us ?— 

2. Have we any particular account of the creation of the world ? 

3. What object had the inspired penman chiefly in view, whe?i 
wciting the history of the creation ?*^. What is th« chronolo^ 
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PAllADISe. 11 

gy of the creation of the world ?~5. Have any nationB preten- 
ded to an origin more remote than that ^iven to the creation of 
the world by the chronology of the Bible ?• 



PARADISE. 

1. To facilitate the intended hs^ppiness of our first 
parents, the Almighty Creator had provided for their 
residence a most delightful spot^/^alled £den.\ It wa« 
watered by four rivers, and from its natural fertility and 
the richness and variety of its productions, it was fitly 
called a Garden. Among its vegetable productions, 
were two remarkable Treeauone called the Tree ofLife^ 
and the other the Tree of Knowledge'! It is sup^fosed, 
that the first of these trees communicated immortality 
to all who should eat of it ; or that it furnished a sove- 
reign remedy against all the evils incident to the life of 
man ; and the latter was to enable persons to distin- 
guish between Good and Evil, 

2. Into this earthly Paradise did the Almighty con- 
duct Adam and Eve, giving them orders to take care of 
the garden, and to superintend the plants. He granted 
them permission to eat of the fruit of every tree, ex- 
cept of the Tree of Knowledge of Good and Evil This 
he strictly charged them not even to touch, on the pen- 
alty of incurring his displeasure, and thereby entailing 
upon themselves and their descendants, mortality, dis- 
ease, and death. With this small restraint, God lefl 
them in the garden of Eden, where every thing was 
pleasing to the sight, and accommodated to their mutu- 
al enjoyment. 

3. Thus fixed in the most beautiful situation, posses- 
sed of innocence, devoid of guilt, and free from care, 
the happiness of gur first parents seemed complete— — 

Perfection crownM with wondVoas frame, 

And peace and plenty smiPd around ; 
They felt no grief, they knew no fhame, 

Put tasted heaven on earthly ground. 
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1^ FARADISE, 

But alas ! their bUss was transient, their innocence 
fleeting, and short their exemption from toil and care. 

4. The devil, viewing the felicity of the first human 
pair with those painful sensations which are natural to 
depravity of heart, determined to allure them from their 
innocence, and to jstimulate them to the crime of disobe- 
dience. In consequence of this Infernal design, he be- 
gan by persuading Eve, through the agency of the ser- 
pent, to taste the prohibited Tree of Knowledge, tell- 
ing her, that by so doing, both herself and her husband 
would become sensible of the difference between Good 
and Evil, would acquire much additional happiness, and 
even not be inferior, in point of wisdom, to God him- 
self. 

5. Unhappily the artifices of the serpent prevailed. 
Eve gazed on the tempting fruit till her appetite was in-^ 
flamed ; its beautiful hue made her fancy it a most deli-r 
cious food ; and, at length, she sacrificed her duty to 
gratify her curiosity. She stretched forth the presump- 
tuous hand, took of the baneful fruit, and eat, to her 
0^ destruction. 



■ She pluckM, she eat ; 



Earth felt the -wound, and nature, from her seat, 
Sighing through all her works, gave sigtis of woe 
That all was lost. 

6. Pleased with the taste of the fruit, and fancying 
herself already in possession of that additional happi-^ 
ness the serpent had promised her, she flew to Adam, 
and enticed him to participate in her crime. 

I He scrupled not to eat 

Against his better knowledge $ not deceivM, 
But fondly overcome with female charm. 
Earth trembled from her entrails, as again 
In pangs, and Nature gave a second groan ; 
Sky lowered, and muttering thunder, some 8a4 drops 
Wept at completing of the mortal sin. 

• 

7. Remorse, the natural consequence of guilt, now 
opened their eyes to each other's nakedness. No long- 
er shielded by innocence, from shame, they were mu- 
tually shocked at the reciprocal indecency of their own 
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appearance.* Art was now substikited to conceal what 
their criminalitj rendered too obTious; aprons were 
made of %4eave8 ; and ihey doiibtlesd highly applaud- 
ed theKkselTes for acquiriAg, at the expense of their in« 
tegrity, the faCuUy of invention, to remove difficulties 
which their former simpUcity prevented their perceiv- 
wg. \ 

£. While they were in a stale of innocence, they no . 
sooner heard the voice of God ^^roach them, than 
they ran with ecstacy to meet him^ and with humble 
joy to welcome his gracious viaits; but now their Maker 
was become a terror to them, and they a terro^to each 
4»ther. Their consciences painted their transgression 
In the blackest colours, all hope was banished, and noth- 
ing remained but horror and despair. 

9* When, therefore, after their transgression, they 
heard the voice of the Lord in the garden, instead of > 
running, with cheerfulness and joy, to meet him as be- 
fore, they flew to its most retired parts, that they might 
conceal themselves from his sight. But the Almighty 
soon called them from their dark retreat ; they were 
unable to escape the knowledge of his omniscient eye, 
though covered with ^Uage ; they both appeared be- 
fore him, and acknowledged their guilt. 

10. The man, however, attempted to excuse himself 
by laying the blame to the woman, and pleaded her 
persuasions, as the cause of his criminality. The wo- 
man endeavoured to remove .the crime from herself* to 
the serpent J but the Almighty thought j)roper to make 
all three the objects of his distributive justice^ As the 
serpent had been the original cause of this evil, God 
first passes sentence on him, which wasL that he should 
ever after <^eep on the ground, ajid thereby become 
incapable of eating any food, except what was mingled 
with dus^ {fhe waman was given to understand, that 
she had entailed «ipon herself sorrow and pain, and sub- 
jection to her husband) Ifhe punishment of Adam Con- 
4sted in a life of perpetual toll and slavery^ in order to 
keep in due subjection those passions and appetites, to 
gratify which he had transgressed th^ divine command. 
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.14 feVCNINO m PAIUDISE. 

11. The awfal decree being thus solemnly pronoun'* 
ced, as well on the author of the offence, as on the of- 
fenders themselyes,^he Almighty, to enhance ^heir 
sense of the crime, and the tokens of his displeasure, 
expelled t^e guilty pair from the blissful regions oi 
Paradise^^nd placed, at the east end of the garden, a 
guard of angels, not only to prevent their return, but to 
secure the forbidden fruit, in future, from the unhal- 
lowed hands of polluted mankind^ 

12. Thus, by this original pollution, f^H our first 
parents, who, from the happiest condition that can be 
conceiv«d, plunged themselves into astateof wretched- 
ness^ and thereby entailed misery on their descendants. 

They eat the apple, it is true ; 
We taiite the wormwood and the gall ; 

And to these distant ages rue - 

The dire effects of Adam^s iall. 

qUESTIOJ^S. 
1. What was the nanjie of the garden in which Adam and Sir* 
-vfrere. placed ? — % What two remarkable trees are named as be- 
ing in it ?-^3. Under what prohibition were Adam and Ere plac^ 
ed in Eden?— 4. .Did they comply with this prohibition ? — 5,,. 
What induced them to Tiolate the lawi of God ?— 6. What wa» 
the curse pronounced on the serpent for his agency in the apos- 
tacy of our first parents ? — 1, •iWhat was the curse pronoQuoed 
on Eve ? — 8. On Adam ? — 9. Were they permitted to remain m 
Vara4ise ^-r-lO. Qow were they prevented from returning into it f 



AN EVENING IN PARADISE. 

Now came still evening on, and twilight gray 
Had, in her sober IWery, all things clad ; 
Silence accompanied ; (br beast and bird, 
They to their grassy coucY^, these to their nests 
Were sunk, all but the wakeful nightingale ; 
She all night long her amorous descant sung ; 
Silence was pleased. Noif glowM the firmament 
With living sapphires — Hesperus, that led 
The starry host, rode brightest ; till the moon^ 
Rising in clouded majesty, at length. 
Apparent queen, unveilM her peerless l^ht, 
An4 o^er the dark her silver mantle threw. 
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THE DELUGE- 

1.(The wickedness of mankiad had rapidly increased 
with the increasing popi^tion, and the earth was lite- 
rally filled with Tiolenc^ yet the forbearance ef God 
was continued towards th^^ and he mercifully resolved 
io grant them the space ofy&ne hundred and twenty 
year^or repentance;; during which time, he declared 
that ms Spirit shouldistrive with man, in order to awak* 
en him to a sense of his depravity, and evenlually to 
reclaim ham to the paths of peace and virtue. 

2. It is here proper to remark, that notwithstanduig 
Hke general corruption, one man was found perfect in his 
generation, and walking humbly with his God. Thife 
person was /Noah, the son of Lamechj who exerted 
himsBlf, on evlery occasion, to introduce ^a reformation 
both of worship and conduct; and to this end he under- 
took the laborious task of public admoniUon, warning 
his auditors of the fatal consequences that muH result 
from th^r enormities. His ;Eealou8 <:oun8el was, how- 
ever, treated with disdain, and the deluded race con- 
tinued in the practice of every vice, tiU God is said to 
have heen grieved at his hearty for the ibrmation of such 
rehollious and incorrigible creatures. 

3. Finding all attempts to reclaim the inhabitants of 
the earth to be fruitless'^— that they were resolved on 
rain, the Almighty decreed an universal . deluge that 
should utterly destroy them, together with the Wrds of 
the air and the beasts of the field. From this tremen- 
dous sentence, Noah and his family were excluded^ 
This venerable patriarch, having/oum? grace ttt<Ae «yci 
/>f the Lord^'wzs directed to build a certain vessel or 
arkifor the preservation of hiiiaself and family, and of 
sucn a quantity of animals of every species, as would 
be sufficient to replenish the earth again, when the 
threatened flood should subside. \ 

4. In obedience to the divine command, Naah readily 
engaged in the work to which he was appointed. With - 
respect to the dimensions of the ark, we read in Scrt^ 
ture, that its length wa8;three hundred cubits^ its breadth 
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fifty^'^and its height Ihirtyi </ts formwas that of an 6b- 
long^uare, with a flat bottom, and a sloping roof, ele- 
vated one cubit in the middlej It consisted of three sto-^ 
ries, each of which, exclnmng the thickness of the 
floors, might hare been eighteen feet high, and was di- 
tided mto separscte apartments. It war, in all probabili- 
ty, ^ell supplied with light and air ; and though it had 
neither sails nor rudder, it was admirably contrived for 
lying steadily upon the surface of the water, and for 
thus preserving the lives of its varioos inhabitants. 

5. The appointed time of vengeance being come, and 
the ark completed, Noah Went on board, in the year of 
the world: 1 656 w with his wife, his sons,* and his daugh- 
ters-in-laT!^, taking with liim all kinds of beast?, bir^^i, 
and reptiles, by pairs and by sevens, as he tras express- 
ly commanded ; while the rest of mankind, regardless 
of his repeated warnings, continued to indulge in luxu- 
ry and dissipation, till the flood came and overwhelmed 
them Mth a swift destruction ; for in the self-same day, 
were the fountains of the great deep broken up, the 
windows of heaven were opened, and the inundating tor- 
rents began to fall, which continued without intermis- 
sion for sforty days and forty nightsl| The, waters also. 
Increased gradually during^ the sp^ce of /five months^ 
whenihey rose to the eletation of^twerity-sevenfeet f 
abov^ the summits of the highest mountains. ' - 

6. The irrevocable decree of heaven having been 
thus awfully accomplished, a wind was caused to pass 
over the earth, in consequence of which the waters be- 
gan to assuage ; and on the first .day of their decrease, 
they sunk so considerably, that the ark rested on the 
mountams of Ararat.lThis happened on, the seventeenth 
day of the seventh month, or the sixth of May ; and by 
the first day of the tenth month, answering to our nine- 
teenth of July, the tops of the neighbouring hills began 
to appear. 

7. /t^owards the end of the ensuing month, Noah 
opened one of the windows of the ark, and sent forth a . 
raven, which, flew to and fro till the earth was 
iry, but afforded him no satisfactory intelligence ; he. 
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thereforeflet out a dotre three socceflaiTe times, allow- 
log serea days to elapse between each et<iuraioEi. J^e 
first time, she returned quickly^ having (ound alTspot 
tofliciently firm and dty to atford a restl^pi$l^; the 
second time, she came back in the erefiiog,. bringing an ' 
<»llTe branch in her mouthy as a proof thsfct the flocfd was 
greatlr abated; and the third time, she returned nci 
more.j 

8. OvL the first day of the first m6bth, or the iW^nty^ 
third of October, the patriarch, who Was noyin the sit 
Irandred and first year of Ills age| ii^emdted tli^ cbv^rin^ \ 
of his vessel, in order to take a 4iew of the surrdtidding 
sceneiy, and discorered that the snrface of the earth 
Ifas perfectly free from watier; he continued, however, 
in the ark, till the twenty-seventh of the second month, 
or jth^ighteenth of December J when he came fort^. 
in pmrauance €ft the cttvine coibmatid, together with his 
Wife, his family, and every Hvij^g ^i^eature which had 
^een entrusted to his care, for/6^^ year ^nd ten days^ 
according to the antediluvian ^omputaflon, or durinj^ 
the space of , three btmdred and sixty-five days of 6ur 
present time« ) 

1. IVhat ^ect did the jacceastng papulation of tli* antidila- 
Vian world have on moral« ?-^. Did God hmUe immsdiatety 
to destroy mankitid for (h^ir greal wickedness f— 3. RoW loi^ 
time did he allow tlieai for r^penfanee and Mibrmalioil ^^4. 
What>'ri|h^eoa« jperson was i^re Ibiind, at thi* time, OS earth f 
-^.' Did God emfAoy lifas tft reclaim the wieke^ iiduihltaiiits?-- 
1^. Did they liitea to hit admonitionH^?. Jn what Way did G^ 
resolve to destroy the old world ?-^. How were Noah and his 
/amily (o be BWfed ?-— 9. IVhat wm the form of the ark whicl^ 
God directed him to bufld ?— 10. What Was iti length?-^! t. Its 
hreadth f^UT. Its height ?— 13. In whad jH» of &• Wofld did 
Koah go on hoard the ark ?— 14» How leng did tilt tncseiMiiil 



rains continue which caused ^bm deluge ?— 1& For wliat Ien|tli 
of time did the v&ters continua to rise ? — Id. Howhiehoid 
they rise alK>Te tke summits of ilie highest mooataini f—^tt* 
Whertf did the arft rest when Ae' waters subsided ?•— itT. hi what 
manner did Noah ascertain when tlw earth hadhetom^ suMcietttt- 
ly drytoleavethe ark?— 19. Moirkmit did Koah eontiime »S 
the arir?-^20. At what seaMA of the year did h» isa?» U?-^ 
St. WhatirashisageonXehTii^it? 
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THE ANTEDILUVIANS. 

1. The hiBtory of the Antediluvians, particularly 
with regard to their religion, policy, arts, and sciences, 
would certainly be considered as a subject of great val- 
ue, were it possible to expatiate upon these points with 
«trict regard to truth ; but as the sacred volume affords 
bat little whereon we might ground our assertions, and 
the page of profane history is clouded with fable, we 
must candidly acknowledge that our remarks are foun- 
ded chiefly upon conjecture. 

2. With respect Jo the religious rites of the primeval 
race of men we can only venture to affirm, that ih%y 
offered saci:ifices, both of animals, and of the fruits of 
the. earth; yet some writers have attempted to prove 
ttiai all the patriarchs, from Adam, had certain tiines 
and places set apart for the celebration of divine wor- 
ship, and devoted a portion of their property to the 
Inaintenance of the priests. 

3. Their politics and civil constitutions are hid ia im- 
penetrable darkness, and consequently aflbrd no founda- 
tion even for conjecture. ^It is however probable, that 
the patriarchal form of government was set aside by 
tyranny and oppression ; and that this change took place 
jnuch sooner among the descendants of Cain than those 
of Seth. We alsp imagine, that their communities 
were but few, aAd cpnsisted of vast numbers of people 
previous to the union of the families of Seth and Cain, 
and that all mankind, subsequent to that imprudent junc- 
tion, constituted but one great nation, divided into sev- 
eral disorderly associations, and living in a state of an- 
archy, which indisputably tended to contaminate the 
thoughtless race with an universal depravity of man- 
ners. 

4. Even with regard to their arts and sciences, but 
little can be said ; and they appear rather to have de- 
. voted their time to luxury aj^d dissipation, than to use- 
ful discoveries or mental improvement. The last gen- 
eration of Cain's line found out the art of working met- 
al ; and music seems to have been invented about the 
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same time./ Some hare supposed that the science of 
astronomy was cultivated by the Antediluvians; but 
this opinion has no solid foundation ; — and the ^rrone* 
ous opinions of those who hare attributed various books' 
to the patriarchs, Adam, Seth, and Enos, are too ab«- 
surd to merit a serious refutation. 

5. The antediluviap world is supposed to have been 
exceedingly f different from that which we now inhabit, 
and to have been stocked with a greater number of in- 
habitants than the present earth is capable of contain* 
ing ; and indeed this idea seems tolerably well founded, 
when we consider the surprising length of men's lives 
previous to the deluge, and the numerous generations 
that were then contemporary/ 

6. Various causes have been assigned by different au- 
thors for this longevity^ some imputing it to the sobrie- 
ty of the Antediluvians, and the extreme simplicity of 
their diet — others supposing that it resulted from the 
peculiar excellence of the plants, herbs, and fruits, that 
were first appointed for the subsistence of the human 
race — and others asserting that it was the natural con- 
sequence of a strong and vigorous constitution. 

^, Each of these opiuions may be considered as par-- 
taking of the truth, though, in reality, they will not 
bear the test o{. strict examination; for if we readily 
admit the idea, that jome, or even manygof the Antedi- 
luvians were remarkable on account of their temperance 
and simplicity^ we must of necessity acknowledge, that 
the majority of them were strangers to these virtues, 
and especially at a time when they are said to have 
been eating and drinking^ marrying and giving in mar- 
riage, till the' flood came and swallowed them up.' 

8/ With respect to the wholesome or nutritious vir- 
tues W the vegetable world, it may be justly supposed 
that they were less degenerated in those days than in 
the present-^yet, it must at the same time be remem- 
bered, that sin had entered into the world ; God had in- 
flicted a curse upon ths ground for man's sake ; and ag-^ 
ricultural labour was even then?A requisite as it Wnow. 
We are not therefore to imagine that the natural world 
exhibited that brilliancy of beauty, that abundant fer- 
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tilitj^ and that trai^otted pnritj, at tbe time t<f wiieli 
we adrert, that literally glowed upon the tvAole, and 
paraded each eemtiiueni part, when first created — 
when mai^ the image of his Creator, roved unconscious 
of sin or shara^^ amidst the matchless delights of Eden ; 
rejoiced in the friendship of his God ; and yiewed with 
g^leless raptures the suhjugated tribes of inferior anir 
mals. 7%en, indeed, we may naturally suppose, thaC 
etery pendent fruit which decorated the verdant brancjb- 
es, or swept the embroidered ground, was Indeed re-> 
plete with flavour and nutrition ; that every blade of, 
grass possessed Inherent virtues ; and that eary platit of 
the esurth was, in the lai^ui^ of its Creator, v^rygood. 
But no sooner had Adam transgressed the divine com- 
mand, and forfeited his own innocence, than creation 
l»egan to languish beneath the inflaence of the cur^e ; 
and numy of the plants became wefe«9, while others were 
rendered disgusting and poiaonour. Consequently the 
longevity of the Antediluvians Cannot be jkiHy attribUf- 
ied to the second cause given. * 

/9. As to the opinion, that the long lives of those men 
were but naturcd consequences of the peculiar ^rength 
of their itamina, or 6rst principles of their bodily con- 
fttitutloBS| we are willing to receive it as a cancurren/t 
though not an acle^ftuite cause ]( for Shem, who received 
hlsbSrtb h^ore the deluge, andjposses^ed all the virtues 
af the antedihivian constitution, fell short of the age 
of his forefathers by /three hundred years, because the 
greatest part of his life was passed after his egression 
from the aric. 

10* Fxom these considerations, therefore, we are jq« 
olined to impute this longevity rather to the salubrious 
constitution of the antedihroian air) than to any other 
oause ; and upou the supposition that this air became con- 
taminated and unwholesome after the flood, it will ap- 
Sear consistent thai the pristine crasis of tbe human 
ody should have been gradually broken ; and that the 
life of man should consequently nave been shortened, in 
mceessive ages, to the present common sta^ndard. 

11. Whether men were permitted to regale on the 
Aeah of animala before the floods is a question that &ai 
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J>e«n long and frequently controverted. Those who 
imagine it was unlawful before that period, found their 
opinion upon God'» assigning vegetables for food to man 
and beasts at the creation ; and upon the express per- 
mission which Noah received, to eat flesh after the del- 
tige ;-*-H>^nd those who entertain a contrary opinion, im- 
agine that animal food was included in the general grant 
of dominf oi;i given to Adam, over the fish qjf the sea^ the 

fowl of the^ air^ and every living thing that moved upon the 
earth ; and indeed this supposition receives a great de- 
gree of strength from the fact, that beasts were divided _ 
into clean and unclean before the flood ; and that animals 
were then also sacrificed to the Deity. 1 

12. With regard to commerce, it w^, in all probabil- 
ity, carried on with greater facility before the flood, than 
afterwards ; asr there was but one language in the world. 
Yet it is evidcntlthey had no idea of navigation^ and of 
extending their trade to remote parts, by the assistance 
of any kind of vessels ; or otherwise s<mie families might 
certainly have escaped the flood besides the patriarch 
Noah. Indeed it is sufiiciently obvious, that commerce 
however it might be conducted, was not as necessary at 
that time as it has been since, not only because the wants 
of men have been greatly increased, in proportion to 
the injury which the earth and its various productions 
received from the overwhelming flood that was brought 
upon it ;■ but also because they resided together in great- 
er numl^ers, and could easily obtain every article they 
desired, by bartering with their nearest neighbours. 

t. Is much knowo of the religion, policy, arts and scieaces of 
the antedilonHans ? — t. What can be afirmtd of their religiout 
rites ? — 3. What is pfbabh as to their VoTemment ? — 4. When 
did they attain to the art of woi^ing metal ?— 6. Did thej he- 
come acqaainted with music, and when ?— 6. Is it supposed that 
the antedilavian world was diferent from what the werldnow is^ 
— 7. What circumstance renders this supposition probaMe ? — 
8* What three reasons have been assigned for the longevHy of 
the antediluvians ?- f . What el^ection ie there to itir being ow- 
ing to their /emjperMice and simpUciiff Jf— 10. What objedlioti 2s 
there to it! being paused by the fUfnUar exttUenet of theif 
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plants, herbi, and fraits? — 11. Xnd "(rbat objection to the sup- 
position of its being caused Iby natural vigoar of constitution ? — 

12. If neither of these can be considered an adequate cause of 
their lengevity, to ivhat more probable caifse can we assign it? — 

13. Were men permitted before the flood to feed on the flesh of 
animals ? — 14. iVhat reason can be giyen in favour of the sup- 
position ?— 15. And what reason can be giyen against it ? — 16. la 
it supposed that the antediluYians were acquainted with ship 
navigation, as we are '—17. Can a particular reason bf assigned 
against the supposition, and what is it ? | 



THE WORLD 

CONTEMPLATED IT A DISTANCE. 

^Ti8 pleasant through the loop-holes of retreat 
To peep at such a world ; to see the stir 
Of the great Babel, and not feel the crowd ; 
To hear the roar she sends through all her gates 
At a safe distance, where the dying sound 
Falls a soft murmur on th' uninjurM ear. 
Thus sitting, and surveying thus at ease 
The globe and its concerns, I seem advancM 
To some, secure and more than mortal height, 
That liberates and exempts me from them all. 
It turns submitted to my yiew, turns round 
With all its generations ; I behold 
The. tumult and am still. The sound of war 
Has lost its terrours ere it reaches me ; 
Grleyes, but alarms me not. I mourn the pride 
And avarice that make man a wolf to man ; 
Hear the faint echo of those brazen throats 
By which he speaks the language of his heart. 
And sigh, but never tremble at the sound. 
He travels and expatiates ; as tli^bee 
From flower to flower, so he from land to land:; 
The manners, customs, policy, of ail. 
Pay contribution to the store he gleans ; 
He sucks intelligence in every clime, 
And spreads the honey of his deep research 
At his returo^-A rich repast for me. 
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He travels, and I too. I tread his deck, 
Ascend his topmast, through his peering eyes 
Discover coantrips, with a kindred heart 
Suffer his woes, and share in his escapes ; 
While fancy, like the finger of a clock, 
Runs the great circuit, and is still at home* 



THE TOWER OF BABEL. 

li It is not^ in the least, to he douhted, that Noah and 
his family, for some years after the flood, continued to 
reside in the neighborhood of the mountains of Armenia,, 
where the ark had rested* But his descendants, in 
coarse of time, having a numerous progeny, the greater 
part of them quitted this place, and, directii^ their 
course eastward, came at length to the plains of Shinar, 
on the banks of the river Euphrates, Attracted by the 
convenience of its situation, and the natural fertility of 
the soil, they resolved not to proceed any further, but 
to make this their fixed place of residence, 

2. Having formed this resolution, in order to render 
themselves famous to future generations, they deter« 
mined to erect a city, and in the city a buildii^ of such 
stupendous hieight as should be the wouder of the world. 
Their principal motives in doing this, were, it is sup« 
posed, to keep themselves together, in one body, that 
by their mutual strength and councils, as the worl^.in* 
creased, they might bring others under their subjectfon, 
9nd thereby become masters of the universe. 

3. The idea of the intended tower gave them the 
most singular satisfaction, and the novelty of the design 
induced them to enter upon its construction with the 
greatest alacrity. One inconvenience, however, arose, 
of which they wer^ jnot at first apprised, namely, there 
being no stone in the country with which to build it 
But this defect was soon suppUed by the nature of the 
soil, which being clayey, they soon converted into bricks^ 
and cemented them together with a pitchy substance, 
called bitumen^ the country producing that article id 
great abim^nce. ^ 
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4. As the artificers were numerous, the work wai 
carried on with great expedition^ and in ^ short time the 
walls were raised to a prodigious height/ But the Al- 
mighty being dissatisfied with their proceedings, thoi^ht 
proper to interpose, and totally put an end to their am- 
bitious project; so that the first of their vanity became 
only a monument of their folly and weakness. 

5. Though' the descendants of Noah were at thii 
time exceedingly numerous, yet they spoke the same 
language. — In order, therefore, to render their under- 

' taking inefiectual, and to lessen the towering hopes of 
these aspiring mortals, the Almighty formed the reso* 
lution of confounding their language. ) in conseqiaence 
of this, a universal jargon took places and the different 
dialects caused such a ^straction of thought, that inca» 
pable of imderstanding or making known to each otter 

" their ideas, they were thrown into dte utmost tHsodter. 
€. By this awful «roke of divine justice, they were 

- net only deprived of prosecuting their intended phm^ 
but of the greatest pleasure a social i>eing.can enjoy, 
namely, mutual converse and agreeab^le Intercourse, 
We are not, however, to suppose, that each individual 
had a peculiar dialect or language to himself; but 
enljr the aeveral tribes or families, wihich are^supposed 
to have been about seventy in number. These detach- 
ing themselves according to their respective dialects, 
left the spot, which, before the consequences of their 
prr^'mption, they had considered as the most delight- 
ful on earth, and took up their temporary residences in 
such places as they either pitched on by choice, or 
were directed to by chance. 

7. Thus -did the Almighty not «nly defeat the designs 
of those ambitious people, but iikevrise aocompli»hed 
his own,^J>y having the world more generally inhabited 
than it otherwise could have been. The spot on which 
they had beg^ to erect their tower, was, from the 
ju^Hient that attended so rash an undertsJcing, called 
BaSel (afterwards Babylon) which, in the Hebrew tongue, 
signifies confiision. 

8. The confusion of tongues, and dispersion of the 
family of Noah, happened 101 years aft^r theflood, as is 
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evkleBtfrom^e birth of Peleg, the son of Heber(who 
was the great-grandson of Shem) and was born in the 
iOlst year after that memorable period. He received 
his name from this singular circumstance, the word 
Telega in the Hebrew language, signifying partition^ ot 
iiispersioiu 

9.|The descendants of Noah being now dispersed, in 
process of time, from their great inci*ease, they scatter- 
ed themselves to distant parts of the earth, and, accord- 
ing to their respective families, settled in different 
parts of the world^^ Some took up their residence in 
Asia ; some in Afrita ; and others in Europe. By whaf 
means they obtained possession of the several countries 
they inhabited, the sacred historian has not informed us. 
/It is, however, natural to suppose, that their respective 
K situations did not take place from chance, but from ma- 
ture deliberation^ and that a proper assignment was 
made of such and such places, according to the divis- 
ions and subdivisions of the different families. 

10. When Babel was confounded, and the great 
Confederacy of prbjectors wild and vain 
Was ^plit into diversity 6f tongues, 
, Then, as a shepherd separates his flock, 
These to the upland, to the valley those, 
God drave asunder, and assign'd their lot 
To qill the nations. Ample was the boon 
He gave them, in its distribution fair 
And equal ; and he bade them dwell in peace. 

qUESTICkN^. 
1. Is it supposed that Noah and his family continued any time 
tiear the place where the ark had rested ?*-2. Where did they 
go, on leaving thi^ place ? — 3. In what way did they become (i«- 
itermined to 4i8tingui8h themselyes, on settling in Jhe plains of 
Shinar ?-^. What inconvenience did they experience at first" in 
building their city and tower ?— 5. How did they obviate the in- 
iconyenience of not having stones with which to build ? — 6, Did 
they commence their contemplated work ? — 7. Was God plettsed 
with their design?-^. In what way did'he manifest his di»plea9$ire, 
and stop their work? — 9. It it supposed, that in the confusion of 
^d^guage on this oc^asion^ every iadividual was inade ts have a 
3 
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dialect of hit own ? — 10. What good effects did the AlaailbXj^ 
mccomplish from this coafusion of lang^aage ? — 11. What is tfaie 
place called, where it took place ? — 13. At what time was thb' 
memorable event ? — 13. Are we infomed in what way the de- 
ecendants of Noah took possession of the several countries they 
afterwards inhabited ? — 14. What is probable on this subject ? 



THE ASSYRIANS. 

1. The AMjrians, or Syrians, iDhabited the country 
which was first settled by Ashur, a son of Shem, and 
afterwards taken by Nimrod, a grandson of Ham. As^ 
Syria is now a part of ^erslaj JlThe Assyrian was 'one of 
the four universal monarchies, and was the first em- 
pire that ever existed.^ Her kings usually styled them- 
selves, by way of eminence, . king of kings^ and it is 
probable, from the most con^'ect accounts of that re- 
mote period, that, in power, they were surpassed by 
none, and equalled by few, if any, of the contemporary: 
potentates. ^ 

2. Nineveh,' the capital of Assyria, and Babylon^ th^ 
capital of Babylonia, a province of Assyria, were two oif 
the most memorable cities of which we have any acn 
count in history., Nineveh was built on the Tigris^ and 
is supposed to have contained no less than a million 
of inhabitants.^ It was surrounded by a wall, one hun- 
dred feet high^ and so thick that t^i'ee carriages might 
be driven abreast on the top of it., . Babylon was built 
over the Euphrates, and was surrdunded by a wall' 87 
feet in thickness, ,^60 feet inheight,jind60mUe8 in Cir- 
cumference; This city w^s neariy squar^ and contain- 
ed one hundred brazen gates, twenty-five on eacb side< 

3. The building of Nhieveh has been ascribed both 
to Nimrod and Ninus his son f and, it is probable, that 
the former began, and the latter completed it. It wa» 
undoubtedly named in honour of Ninus. Babylon is 
said to have b^en built by Semiramis, the widow of Nlr 
nus. After the death of her husband, she became de- 
termined to eclipse his glory, by building a cHy that 
should surpass Nineveh.; . This she attempted in es- 
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lai^ng and rendering magnificent the city of Babylon ; 
and she succeeded so well in the attempt, as to haY« 
been called by some its founder. She is represented to 
have employed, in this vast enterprise^ two millions^ of 
men, which were collected out of all the provinces of 
lier extensive empire. ^ 

4« Nimrod, as well as Semiramis, has been called the 
fomider of Babylon ; but, it is believed with confidence, 
there can be little If any doubt with the intelligent his- 
torian^ that Babylon and Babel are the same .( Its origin ^ 
h therefore V> be ascribed to the foolish vanity of those 
persons named in Scripture, who desired to build a tower 
and a city, that should render th€^r mem'ory immortal./ 
It is probable, however, tbat this ridiculous design being 
defeated by such an astonishing prodigy as none could 
\e the author of but God himself, e'K^T body abandon- 
ed the place, which had pv^n him onence ; and that 
VNimrod| in company )vith hijs friends and confederates, 
Ivas the first who afterwards settled therein, and en- 
compassed it mth walls — ^beg^nning, in this place, the 
powerful empire, which has excited the interest of all 
succeeding ages, and of which he was the first chief. 

5.; The kings of Assyria "were numerous, which ne- 
cessarily resulted from the long continuance of the em- 
pire J yet nothing besides the names of a large part of 
them is transmitted to us. The reign of Sennacherib 
may be considered, on some accounts, the most interest- 
ipg of any which history has preserved. This prince'd 
ambition and power seemed to threaten the neighbour- 
ing nations, with that oppression, which nothing but the 
will of God could resist- After ravaging Egypt, he re- 
turned and besieged Jerusalem. But, while encamped 
before that place, a destroying angel^ to use the language 
of Scripture, in one night, slew one hundred and eighty- 
five thousand of his army. He returned to his own 
country j^reatly chagrined ; and to divert the attention 
of his subjects from this disgrace, he exercises on them 
every species of cruelty ; so that his own family be- 
came disgusted at his conduct, and shortly assassinated 
him in the temple, while prostrated before hi^ god 
Nisroch. _ 
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6. Few facts are known of the Assyrian empire ,' and 
flom^ have even doubted, but without reason, the exist' ^ 
ence of it. But notwithstandsing the obscurity in which 
the history of this nation is .involved, it is generally be- 
lieved, that the empire was founded about the arear 
1800 of the Worldi tnd continued about fourteen hucH 
dred years from its idundatioi^or about seventeen fauiv* 
dred, if we reckon to the* destruction of Babylon^ 
The Assyrian empire, however, did not exist in its ze- 
Wlh of power this length of time ; for it was at firsts 
like most nations, small, and rose from tha^ condition by 
degrees. Besides, it did not long retain the power and 
political importance which it thus acquired. Intestine 
divisions, and provincial aposlacies frequently weaken-* 
ed its strength; and, finally, the Babylonians and 
Medes, inhslbitants of two provinces, united against and 
destroyed Nineveh, the capital, and became tl^mselves^ " 
in a measure, distinct and independent nations. 

7. Babylon, like Nineveh, soon fell into the hands of 
its enemies. In the year of the world 3465, Cyi:us the 
king ofPersia^took the city of Babylon, by timing the 
river Euphrates, and marching his troops through its 
former channel, while the people were celebrating a 
grand festival. * Prom this period, Babylon experienced 
a rapid decay, till it was taken by Alexander the Great^ 
about two hundred years after. He, with a view of 
making it the seat of his empire, had determined to re- 
store it to its ancient splendour : but dying suddenly, the 
work ceased. His successors abandoning this proud 
capital for ever, it continued to declide, till it became 
desolate. Not the smallest vestige of it now remains ; 
and thei exact place where it stood is unknown. 

8. The splendour and greatness of Nineveh and 
Babylon, as of all other great cities of early times, con- 
sisted chiefly in their public buildings. The dweliing9 
of the great mass of the people, were little better than 
wretched hovels — without, unomamented ; and within, 
unfurnished. Indeed, Nineveh and Babylon contained 
little worthy of notice, except their walls, towers, tem- 
ples, palaces, and superb structures of royalty. How 
incomparably koore n^gnificent are the modem cities of 
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&OBdo& ar Pans, when viewed as th^ abodes of men ! 
Hei« are seen, monuments of every art and science ; 
the ^astonishing effects of coihmerce ; opnlence and in- 
^pendence reigning among all classes ;. the diffusion of 
knowledge ; the reign of science ; freedom and plenty. 
9. The Assyrian empire rose, flourii^ied, and fell,' 
while the world was in its infancy. Few maxims of its 
l^overnment have reached our times ; few incidents have 
escaped oblivion ; and those which have, are doubtless 
tinctured with the stream of tradition, passing through 
long and bewildering tracks of time. From what we can 
gather from such ^dubious lights, we are led to conclude 
fiiat the fabric of ancient monarchical goveniments wag 
very simple. It may be expressed in a few words, sov- 
reign power, and absolute subjection. Where the mon- 
arch chanced to be an amiable, character, the condition 
of the subject was very tolerable; but power so unre- 
strained in the hands of a bad man, produced the most 
dreadful tyranny. 

qUESTlQJfS. 
1. Of what 'country U now aftcient Assyria a part ?— 2? Who 
first settled it ? — ^3. Who next took possession of it ?— 4.^^at 
was the political importance of Assyria? — 5. What title did her 
kings assume ?-*6l What two memorable cities did Assyria con- 
tain ?— 7. Where was Nineveh dtuated ? — 8. How was it sur- 
rounded .^-^9. How many inhabitants did it contain ? — 10. Where 
was Babylon^sltaated ?--ll. What was its form ?— 12. How large 
its circumference ?^— 13. What was the height of the wall that 
eurrounded it ? — 14. Under whose direction was Nineveh built ? 
— 15. What was the origin of Babylon ?<* 16. Who is supposed 
to have taken possesion of Babel or Babylon, after the confasion 
of language?— 17. Who raised Babylon to its most renowned 
state ?— '18. Why did Semiramis thus enlarge and adorn this 
city ?— 19. How many persons is she said to have employed in 
the work ? — 20. What may be said generally of the Assyrian 
kings ? — Zl. Which one of them, whose- life and reign are re- 
corded, is deserving of particular notice ? — 23. What important 
circumstances particularly distinguished the reign of Sennacher- 
ib 5^23. What was the effect of his 'defeat, whe* attompting 
the reduction of Jerusalem ?— -24. At what time did the Assyri- 
an empire commence ? — 25. How long did it exist ? — 26. Who 
4ook and destroyed Nineveh f---27. Who took Babylon ?^-28. 
flow was its conquest effected ?— 29. When was it ?— 30. After 
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the c<mqv»tt of Babylon hj Cyrus^ who attempted to make it 
the capital of his empire ? — 31. What was its coodition after the 
death of Alexander f-'-dd. Does it now exist ? — 33. Is the exact 
place of its situation known to as ? — 34. £low do Nineveh and 
Babylon compare with modern cities i 



THE RUINS OF BABYLON. 

The many coloured domes* 

Y6t wore one dusty %ue, 

The cranes upoa the Mosque 

Kej^t their Bight-elatter still; 
When through the gate the early traveller paewM, 
And when, at evening o'er the swampy plain 

The bittern's boom came far, 

Distinct in darkness seen, 
Above the low horizon's Ihigering light 
Rose the near ruins of old Babylon. 
Once, from her lofty walls^ the charioteer 
LookM down on swarming myriads; once she flung 
Her arches o'er Euphrates' conquered tide, 
And through her brazen portals when she pour'd " 
Her armies forth, the distant nations look'd 
As men who watch the thunder-cloud in fear 
Lest it should burst above them. — She was fallen I 
The queen of cities, Babylon, was fallen ! 
Low lay her bulwarks — i^e black scorpion bad:ed 
In palace courts-^within the sanctuary 

The she-wolf hid her whelps. 

Is yonder huge and shapeless heap, what once 
Hath been the atrial gardens' height on height, 
Rising, like Media's mountains, crown'd with wood, 
Work of imperial dotage ? Where the fane 
Of Belus ? Where the golden image now, 
Which, at the sound of dulcimer and lute, 
Cornet and sackbut, harp and psaltery, 
The Assyrian slaves ador'd? 

•Of Bagdad, 
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A labyrinth of ruins, Babylon 

Spreads o'er the blasted plain. 
The wandering Arab never sets his tent 
Within her walls. The shepherd. eyes afar 
Her evil towers, and devious drives his flock. 
Alone unchang'd, a free and bridgeless tide, 

Euphrates rolls along, 

Eterpal nature's work. 

Through the broken portal, 

Over weedy fragments, 

Thalaba went his way. 

Cautions he trod, and felt 
The dangerous ground before him with his bow. 

The jackal started at his steps ; 

The stork, alarmed at sound of man, 
From her broad nest upon the i^ pillar top, 

Af^rif^ted, ded on flapping wkigs ; 

The adder in her haunts disturbed, 
Lanced at the intruding stafi* her arrowy toi^^e* 

Twilight and moonshine, dimly mingling, gav€ 

An awful light dt>scure — 

Evening not wholly clos'd— 

The moon still pale and faint, — , 

An awfal light obscure, 
Broken hj many a mass of blackest shade ; 
Long columns stretching dark through weeds and moss ; 

Broad length of lofty wall, 

Whose windows lay in light, 
.And of their former shape, low-arch'd or square, 

Rud<» outline ^n the earth 

Figured, with long grass fringed. 

ReclinM against a column's broken shaft, 

Unknowing whitherward to bend his jvay, 

He stood and gpazM around. 

The ruins closed him in — 

It seemM as if no foot of man 

For ages had intruded there — 

He stood and gaz'd awhile, . ^ t 
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Musing on Babel's pride, and Babel's fall; . 
Then, through the ruin'd street. 
And through the farther gate, 
He pass'd in silence on. 



THE EGYPTIANS. . 

if The Egyptians are ainong the earlieist nationi^ of 
whfch we have any accountl IThe Mosaic writings rep- 
resent Egypt, about 436 years afte^ the flo9d, a flour- 
ishing and well regulated kingdom/ 1 This circumstant^tt 
is sufficient evidence, that Egypt was peopled soon af- 
ter the flood, in order to have become a well regulated 
' kingdom, at the time nlentioned by the inspired writei/ 
The Mature of tljie Country also itself aflbrd^ a presump- 
tion of the great antiquity of the empire, and its early 
civilization, f Fr«m the fertilizing effects of the waters 
of the Nile, it is probable that agriculture would be 
more early practised here, than in regions less favoured 
by nature I 

• 2. ^Although the Egyptian history is much connected 
with iable, it is pretty well ascertained, that the Egyp- 

i^tians were consid*^red as the most enlightened people 
in the worid^ and that the other ancieiat nations were 
much indebted to them for their knowledge in arts and 
sciences. ;The Egyptians instructed the Greeks — the 

. Greeks performed the same office to the Romans^ — and 
the latter have transmitted much of that knowledge to. , 
the world, of which we are in possesi^on to this day. 
The Egyptians were probably the first who made any 
considerable, if not the first who made any advances in 
Geometry, Astronomy, and Medicin^; and it is geq^er- 
ally supppsed, they mad» no mean proficiency in Ar- 
chitecture, Painting, and Sculpture. ' # 

3, The government of Egypt was a hereditary mon- 
archy. The powers of the monarch were limited by 
constitutional laws ; yet in many respects his fluthori- 
ty was extremely despotical. The penal law? ^ere 
uncommonly severe. \ Funeral rite* were not confer- 
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f ed) tin an examination was had, and a judicial decree 
passed approving the character of the deceased! The 
characters even of the sovereigns were subjected to 
tiiis inquiry. There was also an extraordinary regula« 
tion in Egypt regarding the borrowing of money^ Th« 
borrower gave in pledge the body of his father, which 
was deprived of funeral rites if he failed to redeem it/ 

4. friie husbandmen devoted their whole attenti<m to 
agriculture ; and the sop continually succeeded the fa*« 
ther in his occupation — thus they became the most fa^ 
mous for tillage, of any people in the worldv' The 
shepherds also followed the same vocation frbm one 
generation to another, and consequently attained to 
great skill in pastoral concerns, endeavouring to vie 
with each other in contrivances for the increase of 
their flocks. The same law which compelled the de- 
scendants of the shepherd and husbandman to follow 
the vocation of their ancestors, extended to arts and 
trades of every de^ription ; for every Egyptian waa 
obliged to take up his father^s employment, and to ap- 
ply himself wholly to that, without presuming to inter- 
meddle with any other. 

5.. The Egyptians had a great number of gods of dif- 
ferent ranks and orders«»the two principal ones were 
Osiris and Isis^ supposed to have been the sun and moon,^ 
whose influences preserved and governed the world.* 
They reckoned these two planets the great causes of 
generation and nutrition, and the sources from whence 
the other parts of nature, which they also regarded as 
deities, were derived. And notwithstanding their attain- ' 
ments in science, this people was so grossly idolatrous, 
that, exclusive of the worship Ihey paid their pretend- 
ed gods, they actually bestowed divine honours on ani- 
mals and vegetables of almost every description. 

6. It,is unanimously agreed, by historians, thatvMenes, 
who in Scripture is called Misraim, . the second f on of 
Ham, was the first person who swayed the Egyptian 
sceptre. A large number of the kings of Egypt, like 
those of other|ancient nations, are only known to us by 
their names. THierodotus, the Grecian historian, men- 
tions that Egypt had a catalogue of three hundred and 
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fliirty monarchs, extendiiig irom Henes to Moeris^ and 
that none of them, except Nitocris, an Ethiopian wo- 
Bian^ has done any Ubing worthy of being recorded/ 

7. The Egyptians continued a distinct nation, « and 
were governed, by their own kings/ till subjected to the 
Persians by Cambyses. But tjbey were soon delivered 
from Persian tyranny, by Alexander, and' annexed to 
his own extensive empire. ! From the time of their be- 
ing subdued by Cambyses, ho the death of Alexander, 
Uieir history is much blended with^that of the Persians 
and Greeks. After the death of Alexander, Egypt wa« 
governed by a succession of kings, for nearly two hun-^ 
dred years ; and was then reduced to the condition of* 
a Roman province. \ 

8. Few nations have been more subject to the ca« 
price and oppression of their neighbours, than the Egyp* 
tians. Although fallen from the political eminence that 
she once held, Egypt derived but little security, against 
molestation and oppression, from her adversity. About 
seven hundred years after behig made a Roman prov* 
ince, it was conquered by the Saracens. Since that 
period, it has experienced various changes; and ts^ 
nominally, at present, under the controul of the Turks. 

qUESTIOJ^. 

1. What is the antiquity of th* Egyptians ? — 2. What was the * 
condition of the Egyptians, 436 years after the flood, according 
to the Scripture account of them ?— 3. What may be inferred 
from their being a well regulated kingdom at that period ?-^ 
4. What presumptive evidence does the nature of the country 
furnish, that Egypt was settled at an early period ?— 5. What is 
the state of the Egyptian history ? — 6. In what were the Egyp- 
tians superior to the contemporary nations ?— 7. How has the 
learning of the Egyptians been transmitted to us ? — 8. Of what 
sciences were the Egyptians considerc^d the discoverers, or if not 
the discoverers, the first who cultivated them to any considerable 
degree ? — 9. In what arts did they make proficiency ? — 10. What " 
was the government of Egypt ? — 11. What singular custom had 
they, relative to the interment of the dead ? — 12. And what in re- 
gard to the borrowing of money? — IS.^ow was the employment or 
occupations of the Egyptians regulated ?-14. What was their reli- 
gion f-!— 15. What were the names of their two principal deities ? 
— 16. Who was the first king of Egypt, and by what name ip he 
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known, in Scripture ?— 17. It muc^ known of the EgyptUn kiagi 
generally? — 18. What doet Herodotus say of them?* 19. Bf 
whom were the Egyptians successively conquered f — SO. What 
» the state of their history from the time of their reduction by 
Cambyses, to the death of Alexander f^r^l* Under whose eon- 
troul is %ypt at the present time f 



THE EGYPTIAN PYRAMIDS. 

li. The Pyramids of Egypt are well entitled to a 
place among the most interesting^! curiosities in the 
world. The principal 6nes stand /opposite Cairo, on 
the west side of the river Nile./ {They are built of 
stones, which overleap eac]|i other, ^nd.thns form steps 
from the bottofii to the top«^ The perpendicular height 
of the largest is about 1 500 feet| and the area of its ba-, 
sis contains n^arlyr500,000 square feeU ^r something 
more than eleven lEnglish acres of ground. Some idea 
may be formed of the cost and labour in the structure 
of this pyramid, from the fact that thirty years were 
spent hi building it, and that 100,000. men were con- 
stantly eioployed on the work. 

2. Snch were the famous Elgyptian pyramids, which, 
by their figure as well as size, have triumphed over 
the injuries of time and the Barbarians. But whatever 
efforts men make, their own nothinghess will always 
appear. These pyramids were ^ tombs; and there is 
still to be seen, in the middle of the largest, an emjpty 
sepulchre, put out of entire stone, about three teet 
deep and broad, and a little above six feet long. Thas 
all this bustle, all this expense, and all the labours of 
so many thousand men, ended in procuring a prince, in 
this yast and almost boundless pile of bnildings, a little 
vault six feet in length. Besides, the kings, who built 
these pyramids, had it not in their power to be buried 
in them, and so did not eftjoy the sepulture the3rhad 
built. jThe public hatred which they incurred, by rea- 
son of their mibeard-of cruelties to their subjects, in' 
laying such heavy tasks upon them, occasioned their 
being inteired in sooie <^bsfiire pla€e, to prevent' their 
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bodies from being exposed to the farj and yeageance 
of the populace.] 

3. This Jasi crrcumstance^ of which historians have 
taken particular notice, teaches us what judgment we 
ought to pass on these edifices, so much boasted of by 
the ancients. It is but just to remark and esteem the 
noble genius which the Egyptians had for architecture ^ 
a genius that prompted them, from the earliest times, 
and before they could have any models to imitate, to 
aim in all things at the grand and magnificent ; and 
to be latent on real beauties, without deviating in the 
least from a noble simplicity, in which the highest per- 
fection of the art consists. But what idea ought we to 
form of those princes, who considered as something 
grand the raising, by a multitude of hands, and by the 
help of money, immense structures, with the sole view 
of rendering their names immortal ; and who did not 
scruple te destroy thousands of their subjects to satisfy 
their vain glory ! J They differed very much from the 
Romans, who sought to immortalize themselves, by 
works of a magnificent kind, but, at the same time, ef 
public utility. 

4. Pliny gives us, in a few words, a just idea of these 
pyramids, when he calls them a foolish and useless os-i 
tentation of the wealth of Egyptian kings ; and adds, 
that, by a just punishment, their memory is buried in ob- 
livion, historians not agreeing among themselves about 
the names of those who first raised those vain monu- 
ments. In a word, according to the judicious remark 
of Diodorus, the industry of the architects of those pyr- 
amids is no less valuable and praiseworthy, than the 
design of the Egyptian kings contemptible and ridicu* 
lous. 

5. But what we should most admire in these ancient 
monuments, is>the true and standing evidence they give 
of the skill of the Egjrptians in astronomy ; that is a 
science which seems incapable of being brought to 
perfection, but by a long series of years, and a great 
number of observations. It has been found, that the 
four sides of the great pyramid named, were turned 
exactly to the four quarters of the world ; and conse* 
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gently showed the true meridian of that place J Now, 
as so exact a situation was in all probability piirposely 
pitched upon by those who piled up this huge mass of 
stones, above three thousand years ago, it follows, that 
during so long a space of time, therfe has been no alter- 
ation in the heayens in that respect, or, which amounts 
to the same thing, in the poles of the earth or the me- 
ridians. 

' qVESTIO^S. 
1. Where do the principal pyramids stand ? — 2. Of what and 
flow ar« they constructed ? — 3. What is the height of the lar- 
gest?— 4. What is the extent of its basis? — 5. How long time 
was spent in bailding it ?->^6. How many men were employed 
about the work? — 7. For what were these pyramids designed ?-^ 
IL Were they need for the purposes for which they were built ? 
— ®. Why were they not ? — 10. Is it li:nown for a certainty who 
were the first projectors of the pyramids ? — 1 tL How did the Ro- 
mans differ from the Egyptians in works of magnificence and ag- 
grandizement ? — 12. What is most to be admired in the pyra- 
vuds ? — 13. What astronomical fact do they furnish ? 



THE FALLING TOWER. 

Mark ye the tower, whose lonely halls 

Re-echo to yon falling stream ? 
Hark ye its bare and crumbling walls. 

While slowly fades the sinking beam? 

There, oft, when eve, in silent tr^Mice, 

Hears the lorn red-breast's plaintive moan; 

Time, casting round a cautious glance. 

Heaves from its base some mouldVing stone. 

There, though in time's departed day. 

War wav'd his glitt'ring banners high ; 
Though many a minstrel pour'd the lay, 

^nd many a beauty tranc'd the eye- 
Yet never midst the gorgeous scene, 

Midst the proud feasts of splendid power, 
5hone on the pile a beam serene, 

So bright as gilds Its falling hour. 
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Oh ! thm, when lifers gaj scenes shaH fade. 
And pleasure lose its wonted bloom^ 

When creeping age shall bare myhead. 
And point me to the stlei\t tomb ^ 

Then may religion^s hallowed flame 
Shed on my mind its mildest ray, 

And bid it seek, in purer frame^ 
One bright eternity of day. 



THE RIVER NILE. i/ 

1. The overflowing of the STilejprocures every ad- 
vantage, and supplies the want of rain, which never 
falls in Egjrpt* This river has its source in the moun-^ 
tains of Abyssinia, from whence it does not arrive in Egypt 
till it has been precipitated over seven cataracts, with 
a noise that is heard several leagues^ ^It begins t& 
swell in the month of May, and by a gradual increase, 
which is almost imperceptible at first, it arrives at a suf« 
ficient height to overflow the country, and remains in 
that state from the month of June till October/ 

2. The ancients, who were ^norant of the Causes of 
the inundation, have assigned some fabulous reasons^ 
which will always be the case, when people-substitute 
conjectures instead of facts^ At present, we know, that 
H rains in Ethiopia five months in the year, from April 
to Septeipber, which is the secret of the overflowing of 
the Nile., And the precious mud which it brings along" 
with it produces the amazing fertility of Egypt, k Thus 
lands, which are naturally dry and sandy, become the 
best soil in the world. / 

3. The husbandman In this country, never tires him- 
self with holding the plough, or breaking the clods of 
the earth. As soon as the Nile retires, he has nothing^ 
to do but to turn up the earth, and temper it with a lit- 
tle sand, in order to lessen its rankness ; after N,which he 
sows it with great eaae, and with little or no expense. 
Two months aft^r, it is covered with all sorts of coni 
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WLTkd pulse. **rh§ Egyptians generally sow^n October 
and Novemberf according as the waters drdw off; and 
their harvest is In March and Aprtt The same land, in 
cae year, produces three or four dQffierent kinds of crops. 
Lettuces and cucumbers are sown first ; then com ; an.d 
after harvest, several kinds of pulse, which are pe- 
culiar to Egypt 

4. As the riches of Egypt depend on the inundation 
«f the Nile, all the circumstances and different degrees 
«f its Increase have been carefully considered ; and by 
a long series of regular observations, made during many 
years, the inundation itself discovered what jLind of har- 
vest the ensuing year was likely to produce^ The kings 
had placed at Memphis a measure on which these differ- 
ent increases were marked ; and from thence, notice was 
given to all the rest of Egypt, the inhabitants of which 
knew by that means, before hand, what they might fear 
or promise themselves from the harvest ^. 

5. The same custom is preserved to this day^at Grand 
Cairo. In the court of a mosque, there stands a pillar 
on which are marked the degrees of the Nile's in- 
crease ; and common criers every day proclaim in all 
parts of the city, how high it is risen. The tribute 
paid to the Grand Seignior for the lands, is settled by 
the inundation. The day it rises to such a height, is kept 
as a grand festival, and solemnized with fire-works, 
feastings, and all the demonstrations of public rejofting ; 
and in the remote ages, the overflowing of the Nile 
was always attended with an universal joy throughout 
ail Egypt, that being the foundation of its happiness. 

6. There cannot be a finer sight than Egypt at two 
«e?.sons of the year. For if a man ascends some moun- 
tain, or one of the largest pyramids of Grand Cairo, in 
the months of July and August, he beholds a vast sea, 
in which numberless towns and vll"^.ges appear, with 
several causeways leading from place to place ; the 
whole iater^persed with groves and fruit trees, whose 
tops only are visible; all which forms a delightful 'pros- 
pect. This view is bounded by mountains and woods, 
which ternninate, at the utmost distance the eye can 
4£<3COver, the most beautiful horizon that can be imagin- 
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€d. On the contrary, in winter, that is to say, in th€ 
months of January and February, the whole country Is 
like one continued scene of beautiful meadows, whose 
verdure, enamelled with flowers, charms the eye. The 
spectator beholds, on every side, flocks and herds dispers- 
ed over all the plains with infinite numbers d* husbands 
men and gardeners. The air is then perfumed by the 
great quantity of blossoms on the orange ^ lemon^ and 
pther trees ; and is so pure, that a wholesomer or more 
agreeable is not found in the world ^ so that nature be-^ 
ing then dead as it were in all other climates, seemfi t« 
be alive only for so delightful an abode* 

7. Long has my curious soul, from early youth, 
ToiPd in the noble search of sacred truth ; 
But still no views have urgM my ardour noore, 
Than Nile^s remotest fountain to explore. 

Then say, what source the famous stream supplies, 
And bids it at revolving periods rise ; 
Shew me that head from whence, since time begun. 
The long succession of his waves has run. 

This let me know, and all my toils shall cease, 

The sword be sheathed, and earth be blessed with peace, 

1. Wljat supplies the want of rain in Egyi}t?-^f. What occa* 
«ions the inundations of the Nile ? — 3. At what time does it be- 
gin to rise, and what time does it continue to overflow the coun- 
try i — 4. Why do the inundations of the Nile produce so g|[reat 
fertility in the soil of Egypt ? — S. At what time do the Egyptians* 
generally sow their seed ? — 6. Do they obtain more than on* 
crop ? — 7. In what way are they able to determine the quantity 
©f crops beforehand ? 



PROGRESS OF WRITING. 

• 
1. Pictures were undoubtedly the first essay towards 
writing. Imitation is so natural to man, that in all ages, 
and a)^ong ail nations, sOme methods have obtained of 
copying or tracing the likeness of sensible objects. 
Those methods would be soon employed by men, tor 
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^Nl&gsome imperfect inforiBa^ton to others at a dig- 
taace, of what had happened; or for preeerriog ,the 
memory of facts^ which they sought to record. Thus, 
to signify that one man killed another) they drew the 
£^Fe of one man stretched upon the earth, and of an- 
other standing by him with a deadly weapon in his hand. 

2. We find^ in fact, that when America was first dig- 
corered, this was the only sort of writing known in the 
kingdom of Mexico. By historical pictures, the Mexi- 
cans are s^id to hare transmitted the memory of the 
most icnportant transactions of their empire. These, 
however, must hare been extremely imperfect records t 
and the nations, who had no other, must have been very 
gross and rude. Pictures could do no more than delin- 
eate extenial events. They could neither exhibit the 
connexions of them, nor describe such qualities as were 
not visible to the eye^ nor convey an idea of the dispo« 
fitlons or words of men. 

3. To8upply,inSome degree, this defect, there arose, 
in process of time, the invention of what are called hi- 
•eroglyphical characters ; which may be considered as 

..the second stage of the art of writing, {Hieroglyphics I 
. ^^onsist in certain |ymbok, which are jmade to stand ' 
for invisible objectaf on account of an analogy or resem- 
blance, which %6vm symbols were supposed to bear to 
the objects.* Tfaufe^^an eye, was the hieroglyphical sym- 
bol of Jmowledg^ ; a circl^ of etermty, which has 
neither beginning nor end. Ifieroglyphics, therefore, 
were a more refined and extensive species of painting. 
Pictures delineated the resemblance of external visible . 
objects, by analogies taken from the external world. 

4. Egypt was the country where this sort of writing 
was most studied, and brought into a regular art. In 
hieroglyphics, they conveyed all the boasted wi"^dom 
of their priests. According to the properties 'vhich 
they ascribed to animals, or qualities with 7hich they 
supposed natural objects to be endued, they pitched 
upon them to be the emblems or hieroglyp*iics ot mor- 
til objects ; and employed them in their writing for that 
«ad. Thus, ingratitude was denominated by a viper ; 

4* 
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impriidence« by a fly; wBdoin^by an ant; victory, by a 
hawk; a dutiful child, by a dtork; a man univ^ersally 
shunned^fby an eel,whkh they supposed to be found in 
company with no o^er fish. Sometimes they joined to- 
gether two or more of these hieroglyphical characters } 
as, a serpent with a hawk's head, to dent>te nature, 
with God presiding over it. 

' 5. From hieroglyphics, or symbols of things invisible, 
writing adva|;iced, among some nations, to/slmple arbi^ 
trary marks,;' which stood for K)bjeGts, though without 
any resemblance or analogy to the objects signified. Of 
this nature, was the method of writing among the Peru- 
vians. They made use of small cords of different col- 
ours ; and by knots on these, of various sizies, and dif- 
ferently ranged, they contrived signs for giving infor- 
mation, and communicating their thoughts to one an^ 
other. 

6. Of this nature, also, are the written charaECter* 
which are used to this daT throughout the great empire 
of China. The jChineserhave no alphabet of letters, or 
simple sounds, which compose their words. • But every 
single character whiph they use in writing, is significant 
of an idea ; it is a mark that stands for some one thing 
•r object. By consequence, the number of their char- 
acters must be immense^ It must correspond to the 
whole number of objects or ideas, which they have oc-- 
casion to express ; that is, to <the whole number of words 
which they employ in speech. They are^said to have 
/seventy thousandjof these characters. To read and 
write them to perfection, i« the study of a whole life ; 
which subjects learning among them to infinite disnd- 
rantage, and must have greatly retarded the progress 
ef all science. 

1. What was probably the first €B5ay towards writing? — 2. He w 
would one, killing another, have beeu represented ? — 3. Were 
pictures a perifect representation of facts. ? — 4. What method c>f 
writing: next succeeded pictures?— 6. What are hieroglyphics i 
— 6. How was knowledge represented ? — 7. How was eternity i 
— a. Where was this sort of writing most used ?-:-9. How did 
the Egyptians represent ingratitude ?— 10. How imprudence?—- 
1]. How wisdom? — 12. How victory? — 13. How a dutifii 
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child ?— 14« How a Btaui umTeriballjr atmniied ?~- 1 5 • What meth- 
od of writing succeeded hieroglyphic?, and was used by the Pe- 
ruvians ?—16. What nation now has no other language than ar- 
bitrary characters? — 17. How many of these characters are the 
Cfaine<<6 said to have ? f 

a 



THE TROJAN WAR. 

1, It is generally agreed, that a hereditary enmity 
had subsisted between the Greeks and Trojans* Paris, 
the son of Priam, the most beautiful mail of his time, 
having been allurediby tlie fame of Helen^ the queen of 
Sparta, went oVer into Greeoe, and visited the Spartan 
cOurt. Helen is celebrated by the poets, as possessing 
every personal charm in its highest perfection, and as 
the most perfect beauty of ancient times. Her suscepti- 
ble heart was too easily captivated by the artful address 
and polished manners of .the perfidious Paris. She lis* 
tened to his insinuations, and, lost to a sense of honour 
and duty, she made her escape with him, and took ref- 
uge amidst the towers of Troy. 

2., The king of Sparta, stung with the treachery of hiB 
beauteous queen, whom he adored, an i enraged at the 
baseness and perfidy of the Trojan prince, to whom he 
had shown all the rights of hospitality, loudly complain- 
ed of the injury, and appealed to the justice of his 
countrymen. His brother Agamemnon, the most 
•powerful prince of Greece, seconded his complaints, 
and used his influence and authority to rouse the resent- 
ment of the whole extensive confederation. He suc- 
ceeded ; for the princes and people of Greece, no kss 
wounded in .their pride than stung with a. sense of the 
atrocious villany^ determined to extinguish the flames 
of their resentment in the blood of Priam and his peo- 
ple, who refused to restore the illustrious fugitive. 

.3. A powerful army was accordingly sent to wage war 
wifh the Trojans ; but the enterprise was found to be 
attended with unforeseen difficulties. The Trojans were 
a brave and gallant people, of considerable resources, 
and very great courage. ^ Sector, the son of Priam, 
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equalled only by Achilles, commanded the Trejans, and 
often disputed the field of victory, with invincible brave- 
ry, and various success ; and when, after the death of 
Hector, the Trojans could no longer keep the field, the 
city of Troy was defended by lofty towers and impreg- 
nable walls. 

4. The fortune of Greece prevailed ; not however 
by arms, but byjstratagem.^ The Greeks, worn out by 
a war of ten years, deterihined to risk their hopes on 
one desperate effort, which, if successful, would end 
the war in victory ; if not, would exterminate all hope 
of conquest, for the present, if not forever. - They 
made preparations for returning home, embarked in 
their ships, and set sail ; but they left near the city a 
Wooden horse of vast size, in which was inclosed a band 
of their bravest heroes. This image, they pretended 
as an offering to the goddess Minerva, to be placed iti 
the Trojan citadel. To give effect to this stratagem, 
Sinon was despatched over to the Trojans, with an art^ 
ful and fictitious story, pretending he had made his es- 
cape from the Greeks. The superstition of the times 
gave them complete success. The whim struck the 
Trojans favourably. They laid open their walls, and, 
by various means, dragged the baneful monster, preg- 
nant with destruction, into the city. 

6. That night was spent in festivity through Troy. 
Every guard was withdrawn ; all threw aside their arms ; 
and, dissolved in wine, amusement, pleasure, and re- 
pose, gave full effect to the hazardous enterprise of the 
hardy Gueeks. The fleet, in the night time, drew back 
to Ihe shore ; the men landed and approached the city ; 
the heroes in tha wooden horse sallied forth, killed 
what few they met, opened the city-gates, and the 
Greeks entered. The night, which was begun in feast- 
ing and carousal, ended in conflagration and blood. The . 
various parts of this daring plan, liable to great uncer- 
tainties and embarrassments, were concentrated and 
made effectual by the signal of a torch shown from a 
conspicuous tower by Helen herself, the perfidiouf 
beauty, who had caused the war. 
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6. Never was national rengeance more exemplary, 
or ruin more complete* The destruction of Troy took 
place;! 1 184 years before the Christian era^ This fall of 
the Trojan empire was final. Independence and sove- 
reignty never returned to those delightful shores ; nor 
has that country since made any figure in history. It 
continued to be possessed and coDonize^y the Greeks]/ 
while they flourished, and followed the fortunes and rev- 
olutions of the great empires. 

7. If the charms of Helen proved the destruction of 
Troy, yet the Greeks themselves, though they were 
able to punish her seducer, had little reason to boast of 
their conquest, or glory in their-revenge. On their re- 
turn, their fleets were dispersed, and many of their ships 
wrecked on dangerous coasts. Some of them wandered 
through long voyages^ and settled in foreign parts. 
Some became pirates, and infested the seas with formi- 
dable depredations. A few, and. but a few of them, re- 

. turned to their homes, where fortunes equally disastrous 
followed them. Their absence, for a course of years, 
had quite altered the scene of things ; as it had opened 
the way to conspiracies, usurpations, and exterminating 
revolutions. Their vacant thrones had been filled by 
usurpers ; and their dominions, left defenceless, 'had 
. fallen a prey to every rapacious plunderer. The states 
of Greece, which, at the beginning of the Trojan war, 
were rising fast to prosperity, power, and happiness, 

/were overwhelmed with calamities, and seemed return- 
ing rapidly to savage bj^rbarity. . 

quESTio.ys. 

1. What occasioned the Trojan ivar? — 2. Who commanded 
the Trojans ?— -3. How wai Troy finally taken ? — 4. W' hen did 
the destruction of Troy take place ? — 5. By whom was it then 
possessed? — 6. What effect had the Trojan war upon the pros- 
perity of the Greeks ? 



" BATTLE OF THEMOPYLJl. 

1. Thermoptue is a strait or narrow pass of mount 
GEta, between Thessaly and Phocis, but 25 feet broad, 
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which therefore might he defended hy a small number 
of forces, and which was the only way through wl^h 
the Persian army could enter Achaia, and advance to ^e- 
Biege Athens. This was the place where the Grejeltsin 
army thought fit to wait for the enemy--the person w^io 
Commanded it wasfLeonidas, ^ ohe:^jS^^h^^^ .kiQgs of 
Sparta. The whol^ Grecian foitSfe^f^^iied ^og^ethe 
amounted only to 11,200 men, of whSc^SilBlbV^OOO) 
only were employed at Thermopylae to Jefenthito^ass. 
But these soldiers, isgys Pausanias the hi'storiaja^ were 
a!! determined, to a man, either to conquer or dk^| and 
what is there that an army of such resolution £%0t^le 
to effect! ■/; 

2. Xerxes, in the mean time, was upon his march ^ 
and as he advanced near the straits of Thermopylae, he 
was strangely surprised to find that they were prepared 
to dispute his passage. He had always flattered him- 
seif, that on the first hearing of his arrival, the Gre- 
cians would betake themselves to flight ; nor could he 
« ver be persuaded to believe, what Demaratus had told 
him from the beginning of his project, that at the first 
pass he came to, he would find his whole army stopped 
by an handful of men. He sent out a spy to take a view 
of the enemy. The spy brought him word, that he 
found the Lacedaemonians out of their entrenchments, 
and that they were diverting themselves with military 
exercises, and combing their hair — this was the Spartan 
manner of preparing themselves for battle. 

3. Xerxes, still entertaining some hopes of their 
flight, waited four days on purpose to give them time to 
retreat ; and in this interval of time, he used his utmost 
endeavours to gain Leonidas, by making him magnificent 
promises, and assuring him that he would make him 
master of all Greece, if he would come over to his 
party. Leonidas rejected his proposal with scorn and 
indignation* Xerxes, having afterwards wrote to him 
to deliver up his arms, Leonidas, |p a style annj spirit 
truly laconical, answered him in these words, ^ Come 
and take them.'^ Nothing remained but to prepare 
themselves to engage the Lacedaemonians. Xerxp** first- 
commanded his Median forces to march against them, 
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with orders to take them all alive, and brii^ mtm all 
to him. These Medes were uot able to stand the charge 
of the Grecians ; and being shamefully put to flight, 
they showed, says Herodotus, that Xerxes had a great 
many men, and but few soldiers. The next that were 
sent to face the Spartans, were those Persians called 
the Immortal Band, which consisted of 10,000 men, and 
were the best troops in the whole army. But these 
had no better success thap the former. 

4*/Xerxes, out of all hopes of being able to force bis 
way through troops so determined to conquer or die, 
was extremely perplexed, and could not tell what reso-* 
lution to take ; when an inhabitant of the country came 
to him, and discovered a secret path to the top of an 
eminence, which overlooked and commanded the Spar- 
tan forces. He quickly despatched a detachment thith«» 
er ; which, marching all night, arrived there at break 
jof day, and possessed themselves of that advantageous 
spot.^ The Greeks were soon apprised of this misfor- 
tune ; and Leonidas, seeing that it was now impossible 
to repnlse the enemy, obl^ed the rest of the allies to 
retire, but staid himself with his 300 Lacedaemonians, 
all resolved to die with their leader ; who being told 
by the oracle, that either Lacedaemon or her king must 
necessarily perish, determined, without the least di£&- 
culty or hesitation, to sacrifice himself for his country. 

6. The Spartans lost all hopes either of conquering 
or escaping, and looked upon Thermopylae as their bu- 
rying place. The king exhorting his men to take some . 
nourishment, and telling them that they should sup to- 
gether with old Pluto, they set up a shout of joy, as if 
they had been invited to a banquet ; and, full of ardour, 
advanced with their king to battle. The shock was ex- 
ceedingly violent and bloody. Leonidas himself was 
one of the first that fell. The endeavours of th^ . La- 
cedaemonians to defend his d^ad body,. were incredible. 
At length, not vanquished, but oppressed by numbers^ 
they all fell except one man, who escaped to Sparta, 
where he was treated as a coward and traitor to his 
country, and nobody would keep company or converse 
frith b4n« But soon afterw^ards, be made a glorious 
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amend for his fault, at the hattle of Plataea, where he 
distinguished himself in an extraordinary manner. — 
Xerxes, enraged to the last degree as^inst LeonidaS) 
for daring to make head against him,/ caused his dead 
body to be hung upon a gallows, and made the intend- 
ed dishonour of his enemy his own immortal disgrace. ^ 

6. Xerxes lost in that affain above 20,00dmen, amongf 
whom were two of the king's brothers. He was very 
sensible, that so great a loss, which was a manifest 
proof of the courage of their enemies, was capable of 
alarming and discouraging his soldiers. In order, there* 
forey to conceal the knowledge of it from them, he 
caused all his men that were killed in that action, ex<r 
cept 1,000, whose bodies he ordered to be left upon 
the field, to be thrown together into large holes, which 
were secretly made, and covered over afterwards with 
earth and herbs. Tins stratagem succeeded very ill j 
for when the soldiers in the fleet, being curious to see 
the field of battle, obtained leave to come thither for 
that purpose, it served rather to discover his own lit- 
tleness of soul, than to conceal the number of the 
slain. 

7. Dismayed with a victory that had cost him so dear, 
he asked Demaratus, if the Lacedemonians had many 

• such soldiers. That prince told him, that the Spartan 
republic had a great many cities belonging to it, of 
which all the inhabitants were exceeding brave ; but 
that the inhabitants of Lacedaemon, who were proper- 
ly called Spartans ; and who were about 8,000 in num- 
ber, surpassed all the rest in valour, and were all of 
them such as those who had fought under Leonidas. 

8. The action of Leonidas, with his 300 Spartans, 
was not the eflfect of rashness or despair ; but was a 
wise and noble conduct, as Diodorus Siculus has taken 

*care to observe, in the magnificent encomium upon that 
famous engagement, to which he ascribes the success of 
all the ensuing victories and campaigns. Leonidas, ' 
knowing that Xerxes marched at the head of the forces 
of the east, in order to overwhelm and crush a little 
country by the dint of his numbers, rightly conceived, 
from the superiority of his genius and understanding, 
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that if they pretended to make the success of that war 
consist in opposing force to force, and numbers to num- 
bers, all the Grecian nations together would never be 
able to equal the Persians, or to dispute the victory with 
them ; that it was therefore necessary to point out to 
Greece another means of safety and preservation, 
whilst she was under these alarms : and that tHey 
ought to shew the whole universe, I'l^ho had all their 
eyes upon them, wl^at glorious things may be done, 
when greatness of mind is opposed to force of body, 
true courage and bravery against blind impetuosity, the 
love of liberty against tyrannical oppression, and a few 
disciplined veteran troops against a confused multitude, 
though ever so numerous. 

9. These brave Lacedaemonians thought it became 
them, who were the choicest soldiers of the chief peo-* 
pie of Greece, to devote themselves to certain death, 
in order to make the Persians sensible how difficult it is 
to reduce freemen to slavery ; and to teach the rest of 
JGrreece, by their example, either to vanquish or to per- 
ish. The event proved the justness of such senti- 
ments. That illustrious example of courage astonished 
Uie Persians, and gave new spirit and vigour to the 
Greeks. The lives then of this heroic leader and his 
brave troops were not thrown away, but usefully em- 
ployed ; and their death was attended with a double ef- 
fect, more great and lasting than themselves had im- 
agined, 

10. On one hand, it was in a manner the seed of their 
ensuing victories, which ipade the Persians forever af- 
|:er lay aside all thoughts of attacking Greece ; so that, 
during the seven or eight succeeding reigns, there was 
neither any prince,'who durst entertain such a design, nor 
any flatterer in his court who durst propose the thing to 
him. On the other hand, such a signal and exemplary in^ 
stance of intrepidity made an indelible impression upon . 
all the rest of the Grecians, and left a persuasion deeply 
rooted in their hearts, that they were able to subdue the 
Persians, and subvert their vast empire. Cimon was the 
maA who made the first attempt of that kind with $uc- 
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cess. Agesilaufl afterwards pushed that design so far^ 
that he made the great monarch tremhle in his palace 
at Su9a. Alexander at last accomplished it with in- ' 
credible facility. He never had the least doubt, no 
more than the Macedonians who followed him, or the 
whole country of Greece that chose him general in that 
expedition, but that with 30,000 -men he could reduce 
the Persian empire, 300 Spartans having been sufficient 
to check the united forces of the whole east, 

1 1 . The brave will love the brave, and deep revere ; 
Let freemen honour with a brother's tear 
That king of freedom and his Spartan band, 
Who nobly fought to save their native land. 
No love of conquest ui^'d them to invade ; 
They fought tb'invader, and they fell betray'd. 

Should foemen fill our country with alaf*ms, 
Think of Thermopylae, and rouse to arms. 

qUESTIOJ^S. 
1. What is Thermopylae ? — 2* Who commanded the Grecian 
forces at this strait ? — 3. How many had he left with him to de^ 
fend this strait f— 4. What reply did Leonidas make when 
Xerxes wrote to him t» deliver up his arms ? — 5. How did Xerx- 
es, with the Persians, succeed in reaching an eminence that 
overlooked and commanded the Spartan forces ?— 6. H6w many 
of his forces remained to perish with Leonidas ? — 7. What did 
Xerxes cause \9 be done with the dead body of Leonidas ? — 8. 
How many men had Xerxes slain in the battle of Thermopylae t 



SOCRATES. 



1. Socrates, the famous Greek philosopher^ was bom 
it Athens, about 46t years before Christ. He gave 
early proofs of his valour in the service of his country ; 
but chiefly applied himself to the study of philosophy, 
and was a person of irresistible eloquence, and accom- 
plished virtue. His djstingxilshing characteristic was a 
perfect tranquillity of mind, which enabjed him to sup- 
port, with patience, the most troublesome accidents of 
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life. He used to beg of those with whom he usually 
conversed, to put him on his guard, the moment they 
perceived in him the first emotions of anger ; and when 
they did so, he instantly resumed perfect composure and 
complacency^ His wife, Xantippe, a woman of the 
most whimsical and provoking temper, afforded him suf- 
ficient .opportunity of exercising his patience, by the 
revilings and abuse with which she was constantly load- 
ing him. 

' 2. Socrates possessed, in a superior degree, the tal- 
ent of reasoning. His principal employment was the 
instruction of youth, an object to which he directed all 
his care and attention. He kept, however, no fixed 
public school, but took every opportunity, without re- 
garding times or places, of conveying to them his pre* 
cepts, and that in the most enticing, agreeable manner. 
His lessons were so universally relished, that the mo- 
ment he appeared, whether in the public assemblies, 
walks, or feasts, he was surrounded with a throng of the 
most illustrious scholars and hearers. The young Athe- 
nians quitted even their pleasures, to listen to the dis- 
course of Socrates. 

3. He greatly exerted himself against the power of 
the thirty tyrants, and in the behalf of Theramenes, 
whom they had condemned to death; insomuch that 
they became so alarmed at his behaviour, that they for- 
bade him to instruct the Athenian youth. Soon after, 
an accusation was formally exhibited against him by 
Melitus, containing in substance ^* That he did not ac- 
knowledge the gods of the republic, but introduced 
new deities in their room ;" and further, " that he cor- 
rupted the youth.^* He urged, in his defence^ that he 
had assisted, as others did, at the sacrifices and solemn 
festivals. He denied his endeavouring to establish any 
new worship. • He owned, indeed, he had received fre- 
quent admonitions from a divine voice, which he called 
his genius, that constantly attended him, and discover- 
ed to him future events ; that he had often made use of 
this divine assistance for the service of himself and his 
friends ; but, that if he had been thus particularly fa- 
voured by Heaven, it was owing chiefly to the regular- 
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ity of his life and conduct; and that the appprohatioB 
o^ the Supreme Being, which was given him as a re-' 
ward for hSs virtue, ought not to he objected to him as 
his crime. 

4. Then, as to the other article, wherein he was ae* 
cused of corrupting the youth, and teaching them to 
despise the settled laws, and order of the commafi- 
wjealth, he said he had no other view in his conversa* 
tion with them, than to regulate their morals; that^as 
he could not do this with any public authority, he was 
therefore forced to insinuate himself into their compa* 
ny, and to use, in a manner, the same methods to re- 
claim, which others did to corrupt them. ' 

6. How far the whole charge affected him, it is not 
easy to determine. It is certain, that amidst so much 
zeal and superstition as then reigned in Athens, he nev- 
er durst openly oppose the received religion, and was 
therefore obliged to preserve an outward show of iL 
But is very prpbable, from the discourses he frequently 
held with his friends, that, in his heart, he despised and 
laughed at their monstrous opinions, and ridiculous mys- 
teries, as having no other foundation than the fables of 
the poets ; and that he had attained to a notion of the 
one, only true God; insomuch that, upon the account 
of his belief of the Deity, and his exemplary life, some 
have thought fit to rank him with christian philoso- 
phers. And indeed his behaviour upon his trial, was 
more like that of a christian martyr, than of an impi- 
ous pagan ; where he appeared with such a composed 
confidence, as naturally results from innocence; and 
rather, as Cicero observes, as if he were to determine 
upon his judges, than to supplicate them as a criminal. 

6. But how slight soever the proofs were against him, 
the faction was powerful enough to find hon guilty. It 
was a privilege, however, granted hira^ to demand a 
mitigation of punishment-— to change the condemnation 
of death, into banishment, imprisonment, or a fine/ 
But he replied generously, th?it he would choose nei- 
ther of those punishments, because that would' be to 
acknowledge himself guiltyi This answer so incensed 
hie judges, that they determined he should drink the 
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faen^dcJk punishment, at that 'time, mtieh in me among 
them* Thirty days were allowed him to prepare to, 
die ; darisg which time, he conversed with his friends 
with the same evenness and serenity of mind he had 
CTer done before. And though they had bribed the 
jailor for his escape, he refused it, as an ungenerous 
violation of the laws. He was about seventy years old • / 
when he suffered ; which made him say, he thought 
himself happy to quit life, at a time when it begins to 
be troublesome ; and that his death was rather a deliv- 
erance than a punishment 

7. C!cei*o has described, with great elegance, the 
lofty sentiments and magnanimous behaviour of Socra- 
tes. ^ v'^hile he held the fatal cup in bis hand, 4ie de* 
clarofl. that he considered death/ not as a punishment 
indicted on him, but as a help furnished him of arriv- 
ing so much sooner at heaven. He gave it as his opiii* 
ioD, that upon the departure of our souls from our bo- 
dies, there are two passages for conducting them to the 
places of their eternal destination ; one leading to nev- 
er ending punishment, which receives those souls, that, 
during their residence on earth, have contaminated 
themselves with many great crimes; the other, leading 
to a state of felicity and bliss, which receives the souls 
of those who have .lived virtuously in the world. 

8. When Socrates had finished his discourse, he bath- 
ed himself. His children being then brought to hhn^ 
he spoke to them a little, and then desired them to be 
taken aT^ay* The hour appointed for drinking the hem- 
lock bejng come, they brought him the cup, which he 
received without any emotion, and then addressed a 
prayer to heaven. It is highly reasonable, said he, to 
offer my prayers to the Supreme Being on this occasion, 
and to beseech him to render my departure from earth, 
and my last journey, happy. Then he drank of the 
poison with amazing tranquillity. Observing his friends, 
in this fatal moment, weepings and dissolved in tears, 
he reproved them with great mildness, asking them,' 
whether their virtue had deserted them; "for," added 
he, ^^ I have always heard, that it is our duty calmly t^ 

5* 
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resign our breath, giving thanks to God.^' After walk- 
ixkg about a little while, perceiving the poison begin- 
Jt/mg tQ worli, he lay down on his couch, and in a few 
.moments after,, breathed his last Cicero declares, that; 
he could nerer read the account of the death of Soc- 
rates, without shedding tears. 

9. Who, firmly stood in a corrupted ^tate. 
Against the rage of tyrants single stood, 
Inyincible ; calm Reason's holy law. 
That voice of God within the attentive mind, 
Obeying fearless, or in life, or death — 
Great Moral Teacher 1 Wisest of mankind ! 

10. Soon after his death, the Athenians were convin* 
ced of his innocence, and considered all the misfortunes 
which afterwards befel the republic, as a punishment 
for the injustice of his sentence. When the academy, 
and the other places of the city where he taught, pre- 
sented themselves to the view of his countrymen, they 
could not refrain from reflecting on the reward bestow- 
ed by' them, on one who had done them such important 
services. They cancelled the decree, which had con- 
demned him ; put Melitus to death, banished his other 
accusers ; and erected to his memory a statue of brass, 
which was executed by the famous Lysippus. 

qUESTIOJTS. 
1. Where and when was Socrates born?— S. What were the 
charges against him ? — 3. What privilege was gr^iied htm oa 
being foand guilty f— 4. How did ke reply to this olT^r ?— 5. Ill 
what manner did he suffer death i -^ - 



THE SOCIAL STATE. 

Ma5 in society is like a flower 

Blown in its native bed — His there alone 

Hfs faculties, expanded in full Jbloom, 

Shine out ; there only reach their proper use. 

But man, associated and leaguM with man 

By regal warrsucit, or self-joinM by bond 
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For interest-sake, or swarming into clans 
Beneath one head for purposes of war, 
Like flowers selected from the rest, and boond 
And bundled close to fill some crowded vase, 
Fades rapidly, and, by compression marr'd, 
Contracts defilements not to be endur'd. 



BATTLE OF MARATHON. 

1. T$[£ Persian army, commanded by patis,' consis- 
ted ofj 100,000 foot, and 10,000 horse. That of the 
Athenians amounted in all but to, 10,000 Inen. This 
had ten generals, of ^homi Miltiades >¥as the chief; and 
these ten were tg^iave the command of the whole ar- 
my, each for a day, one after another. There was a 
great dispute among these officers, whether they should 
haeard a battle, or expect the enemy ^within their walls* 
The latter opinion had a great majority, and appeared 
tery reasonable; for what appearance of success could 
there be in facing, with a handful of soldiers, so numer- 
ous and formidable an army as that of the Persians ?— - 
Miltiades, however, declared for the contrary opinion ; 
and showed, that the only means to exalt the courage 
of their own troops, and to strike a terror into those of 
the enemy, was to advance boldly towards them with an 
air of confidence and Intrepidity. Aristides strenuously 
defendedMNus opinion, and brought so many of the com- 
mandeJi^iTO it, that it finally prevailed. 

2. '^Rtides reflecting, that a command which changes 
every day, must necessarily be feeble, unequal, not of 
a piece, often contrary to itself and incap^le either of 
projecting or executing any uniform design, was of opin- 
ion that their danger was both too great and too pres- 
sing for them to expose their aflalrs to such inconven- 
iences. In order to prevent them, he judged it, neces- 
sary to vest the whole power in one single person ; and, 
to induce his colleagues 4o act conformably, he himself 
set the first example of resignation. When the day 
came on which it was his turn to take upon him the 
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command, he resigned it to Miltiades, as the more able 
and experienced general. The other commanders did 
the same, all sentiments of jealousy giving way to the 
love of the puhlic good ; and by this day^s behaviour 
we may learn, that it is almost as glorious to acknowl- ' 
edge merit in othev^ persons, us to have it in one^s self. 

3. Miltiades, however, thought fit to wait till his own 
day came. Then, like an able captain, he endeavour- 
ed, by the advantage of the ground, to gain what he 
wanted in strength and number. He drew up his army 
at the foot of a mountain, that the enemy should not be 
able either to surround him, or charge him in the rear. 
On the two sides of his army he caused large trees to 
be thrown, which were cut d^wn on purpose, in order 
to cover his flanks, and render the Persian cavalry use- 
less. Batis, their commander, was very sensible that 
the place was not advantageous for him ; but, relying 
upon the number of his troops, which was infinitely su* 
perior to that of the Athenians, and, on the other hand, 
not l;)eing willing to stay till the reinforcement or the 
Spartans, he determined to engage. The Athenians 
did not wait for the enemy's charging them. As soon 
as the signal was given for battle, they ran against the 
enemy with all the fury imaginable. 

4. The battle was very fierce and obstinate. Miltia^ 
des had made the wings of his army exceeding strong, 
but had left the main body more weak, and not so deep ; 
the reason of which seems manifest enough. Having 
but 10,000 men to oppose to such a numer||pHand vast 
army, it was impossible for him either to mfk^ large 
front, or to give an equal depth to his battalioft. He 
was obliged, therefore, to take his choice ; and he im- 
agined, that he could gain the victory bo otherwise 
than by the efforts he should make with his two wings, 
in order to break and disperse those of the Persians ; 
not doubting but, when his wings were once victorious, 
they would be able to attack the enemy's main flank, 
and complete the victory without much difficulty. This 
was the same plan as Hannibal followed afterwards at 
the battle of Cann^, which succeeded so well with 
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bitii, and which i&deed can scarce eyer fail of 8uccee« 
ding. 

5. The Persians then attacked the main hody of the 
Grecian army, and made their greatest efforts particular* 
ly npon their -front. This was led hy Aristides and 
ThemistocleS) who supported it a. long time with an in- 
trepid courage and hravery ; hut were at length ohli- 
ged to give ground. At that very instant came up their 
two victorious wings, which had defeated those of the 
enemy, aidd put t&em to flight. Noticing could he more 
seasonahle for the main hody of the Grecian army, 
which hegan to be broken, being quite borne down by 
the numbers of the Persians. The scale was quickly 
turned, and the barbarians were entirely routed. They 
all betook themselves to their heels, and fled, not to- 
wards their camp, but to their ships, that they might 
make their escape. ^ The Athenians pursued them 
thither, took seven of their ships, and se^ many of them 
on fire. The Athenians had not above' 20(> men killed 

. va this engagement ; whereas of the Persians above 
6,000/ were slain, without reckoning those who fell 
into the sea as they endeavoured to escape, or those 
that were consumed with the ships set on fire. 

6. Hippias was killed in the battle. That ungrateful 
and perfidious citizen, in order to recover the unjust doi- 
minion usurped hy his father, Pisistratus, over the Athe- 
nians, had the baseness to become a servile courtlfer to 
a barbarian prince, and to implore his aid against his 
native country. Urged on by hatred and revenge, he 
su^ested all the means he could invent to load his 
cqpntry with chains ; and even put himself at the head 
of its enemies, with design to reduce that city to ashes, 
to which he owed his birth, and against which he had 
no other ground of complaint than that she would not 
acknowledge him for her tyrant. An ignominious death, 
together with everlasting infamy entailed upon his 
name, was the just reward of so black a treachery. 

*{r. It is almost without example, that such a handful 
of men ad the Athenians were, should not only make 
head against so numerous an army as that of the Per- 
sians, but should entirely rout and defeat them. One 
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is astonished to see so formidable a power attack so 
small a city, and miscarry ; and we are almost tempted 
to disbelieye the truth of an event that appears so im- 
probable, and which, nevertheless, is very certain and 
unquestionable. This battle alone shows what wonder^ 
ful things may be performed by an able general, who 
knows how to take his advantages ; by the intrepidity oi 
soldiers, who are not afraid of death ; by a zeal for one^s 
country ^_the love of liberty^ an hatred and detesta- 
tion of slavery and" tyranny ; which were sentiments 
natural to the Athenians, but undoubtedly very much 
augmented and inflamed in them by the very presence 
of Hippias, whom they dreaded to have again for their 
master, after all that had passed between them. 

quESTioj\rs. 

1. How numerous were the Persians in the battle of Mara* 
thon ? — 2. How many were in the Athenian army ? — 3. Who 
commanded the Persians ? — 4. "Who the Athenians ? — 5. How 
many of the Persians were slain in this battle ? — 6. How many 
•f the Athenians ? 



SENECA, 



1 . Seneca was born In Corduba^ in Spain, about the 
beginning of the Christian aera.. Though lie was bred 
to the law, his genius led him rather to pftilosophy, and 
he applied his wit to morality and virtue. Notwith- 
standing his philosophic studies, he was first made quss- 
tor, then" praBtor, and some say that he was chosen con- 
sul ; but whether he bore those honours before or af- 
ter his banishment, is uncertain. 

2. In the first year of the emperor Claudius^ he was 
banished into Corsica, when Julia, the daughter of Ger- 
ma^icus, was accused by Messalina of adultery ; Sene- 
ca;;being charged as one of the adulterers. But Messa- 
lina dying, and Agrippina being married to Claudius, 
she prevailed upon the emperor to recal Seneca, after 
he had lived in exile about eight years. She afterwards 
recommended him as tutor /to her son Nero. Had that 
prince attended to the wisdom of his preceptt)r, through 
the course of his reign, as much as he did for the. first 
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five years of it, he would have been the delight instead 
of thp detestation of mankind. 

3/ NeWcondemned Seneca to die, 'under pretence 
that he hsra conspired with Piso, to deprive him of the 
government. /The mannerof his death is particularly re- 
lated by Taatus. " Now follows," says he, "the death of 
Seneca, to Nero's great satisfaction ; not because it ap- 
peared that he was of Piso's conspiracy, but because 
Nero was resolved to do that by the sword, which he 
could not eiFect by poison ; for it is reported, that Nero 
had bribed Cleonicus, Seneca's freed-man, to give his 
master poison, which did not succeed ; for his diet was 
very simple. He lived chiefly upon vegetables, and 
seldom drank any thing but water. 

4. " Natalis was sent upon a visit to him with a com- 
plaint, that he would not permit Piso to visit him. To 
whom Seneca answered, that meetings and conferences 
between them could do neither of them any good, but 
that he had a great interest in Piso's welfare. Upon 
t]^, Granius Silvanus, a captain of the guard, was sent 
to examine Seneca upon the discourse which had pas- 
sed between him and Natalis, and to return his answer. 
He found Seneca at supper with his wife, Paulina, and 
two of his friends, and immediately gave him an ac- 
count of his commission. Seneca told him that is was 
true, that Natalis had been with him in Piso's name, 
with a complaint that Piso could not be admitted to see 
him, and that he excused hin^self by reason of his want 
of health. 

5. " This answer of Seneca was delivered to Cassar 
in the presence of Poppcea and Tlgellinus, the intimate 
confidants of this barbarous prince ; and Nere asked 
him, whether he could gather any thing from Seneca, 
as if he intended to kill himself? The tribune's an- 
swer was, that he did not find him at all affected with 
the message, nor so much as change countenance upon 
it. Go back to him, then, says Nero, and tell him that 
he is condemned to die j but that the manner of his 
death is left to his own choice. Seneca received the 
message without surprise or disorder ; and chose to die 
by having his veins opened in a warm bath. 
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6. " On the day of his death, seeing his friends very 
much affected, he said to them — ^Where is all your phi* 
losophy now ? Where is all your premeditated resolu- 
tions against weakness of behaviour ? Is there any 
man so ignorant of Nero's cruelty, as to expect, after 
the murder of his mother, and his brother, that be 
should spare the life of his tutor ?" 

7. After some general expressions to this purpose, he 
took his wife in his arms, and having somewhat fortifi- 
ed her against the present calamity, he besought and 
conjured her to moderate her sorrows and betake her- 
self to the contemplation and comforts of a virtuous life, 

^ which would be ample compensation to her for the loss 
of her husband. Paulina, on the other hand, said, she 
was determined to bear him company ; and ordered the 
executioner to do his duty, 

8* Accordingly, the veins of both their arms were 
opened at the same time. But after Paulina had bled 
for a considerable time, Nero gave orders to prevent 
her death, for fear liis cruelty should grow more insuB| 
portable and odious. Whereupon the soldiers gave all 
freedom and encouragement to her servants to bind up 
the wounds, and to stop the blood; but whether at the 
time they were doing it, she was sensible of it, is a 
question. She survived her husband for some years, 
with all respect to his memory ; but so miserably pale 
and wan, that every body might read the loss of h^r 
blood and spirits in her very countenance. 

9. Seneca was an excellent moralist, and a sound phi- 
losopher ; but he does not make so considerable a fig- 
ure as a poet, and a writer of tragedies. His senti- 
ments, indeed, are sublime, and his images lively and 
poetical ; but both the fable and the execution of his 
plays are irregular. He wants that noble simplicity, 
and pathetic manner,* which recommended Euripides ; 
and he seems to have written more for the use of th^ 
closet, than of the stage, 

1. Where wai Seneca bom ? — 2. When ?--3. By whom wat 
lie banlthed into Coriiea f — 4. For what was he banisjied ?-^5« 
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To whoa was Seneca a tutor ?-*6. Who eondenmed him to 
death ?-*7. Wh j was be conclemned ?— 8. In what naancr was 
i^e executed ? ^ 



PATRIOTISM, 



1 . TasT praise and they admire they know not what, 
And know not whom, but as one leads the other ; 
And what delight to be by such extolPd, 

To live upon thefr tongues and be their talk, 
Pf whom to be dispraised |9 no small pra|se f 
H^s lot who dapes be singularly good, 
Th' intelligent among them and the wise 
Are few, and glory scarce of few is raised. 
This is true glory and renown, when God 
Looking on th' earth, with approbation marks 
The just man, and divulges him through heaven 
To all his angels, who with true applause 
Recount his praises. 

2. They err who count it glorious, to subdue 
By conquest far and wide, to overrun 

JLarge countries, and in fields great battles win, 
Ore^it cities by assaujt ; what do these worthies 
^ut rob and spoil, bum, slaughter and enslave 
peaceable nations, neighbouring or remote, 
Made captive, yet deserving freedom more 
Than those their conqujerors, who leave behind 
Nothing but ruii^ wheresoe'er they rove, 
And all their flourishing works of peace destroy. 
Then swell with pride, and must be titled gods, 
Great Benefactors of mankind. Deliverers, 
Worshipped with temple, priest and sacrifice ! 
One is the son of Jove, of i^Jars the other; 
Till conqueror Death diacovers them scarce auN^ 
floUingin brutish vices, and deformed, 
yiolent or shameful death their due r^^^i'^li 
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THE CARTHAGENIANS. 

1. It 18 supposed, that Cacthage had its origin about 
one hundred years before Romulus began the buildings 
of Rome/ and eight hundred and fifty years before the 
Christian ara. , The founders of it were a company of 
Phoeniciansy ]jf)ido, to escape the cruelty of lier broth-^ 
er Pygmalion,jking of Tyre, who had murdered her 
husband Sichaeus, sailed with a company of faithful ad-» 
herents, to tlie coast of Africa,' and there having landed, 
founded a city, that afterwards ^ied with the most pow- 
erful and magnificent on ciarth J The city of Carthage 
stood at the botton^ of a.'guif,-^n a peninsula, near the 
place where now sta^nds the city of Tunis ; ainf the ler^ 
ritory of Carthage was about the same that now consti- 

' tutes the kingdom of Tunis, Carthada, or Cartbage^ 
in the Phoenician and Hebrew language, means a new 

2. Many of the neighbouring people, invited l)y the 
prospect of lucre, repaired to Carthage, to sell toibese 
foreigners th^ necessaries of life, and shortly after in-' 
eorporatiEjd the^miselves with tbem. These 'inhabTtiants , 
who had been thus gathered from different places^ soon 

' became numerous. AJthoiigh the early history of this 

people is necessarily, like that of. most ancient states. 

Involved in much obscurity, yet ther^ is reason to Ibe- 

lievc the dty was coptinuaily enlarging h^r borders, 

and adding to her wealth, /At the time of her greatest 

splendour, the city itself occupied the space of tWe.nty- 

three tbiles in cirCumfcjrence, was surrounded by three 

walls, and contained seven hundr^dd thousand irihaDitan]ts»; 

3, The'Carthagei^'lans were indebted to the Tynans^ 

not ohly for their ofij^in, but for their manners, language, 

cu8toms,xiws^ teligion, and their great application tot 

commerc^V'bivWiirappearin every part of their History. 

They spoke tn^ame language with the Tyriaias, and 

these the same whs^tibe Canaanites and Israelites,gthat 

is, the Hebrew tongjiiVOT_at leas^ a language thai was 

enUrely derived from it-"^^»*-^Jhe Carthagenians were 

never forg^etfiil of th^ cou^tTy frWl^Il^e they came, 
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, »nd t© which they owed their origin. They sent reg- 
ularly every yeartoTyire/a ship freighted with pveti^ 
entsa^ an ficknowledgment piaid to their ancient coon- 
tty ; iind they never fsllkd to sciwi ihither the first 
fraits of their revenues — nor the tithes of the spdk 
ta^en from th^ir enemies, as offerings to Qercnles, .6ne 
of the principal gods of that city. 
, 4. Monarchy la supposed to have heen the original 
governnaent of Carthage ; beither is it known at what 
j>eriod it assumed thti form o£^ republic. It is, hower* 
er, generally allowed, that the repdhllc consisted of the 
people, a very numei"ous senate, « and' two suffetes, or 
presifUng magistrates Tbes^ sufietes corresponded 
in rank and power With the consuls at Rome, and kings 
at Macedon ; but were hot, like the latter, chosen for Hfe< 
They were elected from amotag the richest citi^ns, that 
they might be the better able to support thleir dignity 
with splendour. The election of a senator depended 
upon the voice of the people, and the ^enatolrs them- 
selves ; hut the Bianner of their being chosen is un- 
known. When the votes of the 'senate were unani- 
mous, they possessed the power df giving laws, from 
which there was ho appeal. But T^en the suffrages 
were divided, or when the »«ffetes stood alone, the de- 
<iis1on was referred to the people, 'who theti ^ve the 
£nal decree. 

5. The (commerce) of Carthage was the principal 
cause of her greatness and weaH/b— her ^eets covered 
every coast ; and by having the sovereignty (if the sea, 
for mare than six centuries, she mtmopolized, in no 
small degree, the commercial Interests of «the whole 
world.. But what commerce was to the wealth of Car- 
thage .flannibatWas to her military glory. Under him, 
she acquired a haihe more durable than brass. At the 
age of nine years, he is said to h*ive taken an oath of, 
eternal enmfty to the Rbifnans ; and the indefatigable 
perseverance, with which he ever airattd at their de- 
i^uction, proved his sincerity. He stibdued all the na- 
tions of Spain that resisted the Carthagenian power ; 
and after eight months siege, took the city of Sagun- 
tvjB^ This city was-in alliance with the Romans ; and 
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its inhabitants were so attached to the Roman interests^ 
that rather than fall into the hands of their enemies^ 
they set fire to their houses and other effects, and per- 
ished in the flames. 

6. The capture of Saguntum Is more celebrated for 
its being the commencement of the second Punic war, 
than for the magnitude of the city, or the force neces- 
sary to its reduction* It is nevertheless sufficientlj 
memorable, when taken in connexion with the battle of 
Cannas, that immediately followed it, to give Hannibal 
a place among the most distinguish€^d warriors. The 
victory of CannsB, is not only one of the most splendidt 
achievements in tne Carthagenian hero; but it is alsa 
•ne of the most splendid achievements recorded in the 
history of warfare. The whole army of Hannibal did 
not exceed 50,000 ; but so well directed were all hi» 
movements, that no less thaiFi40,000 Romans were slain.r 
This victory, although complete, proved of little use 
to the Carthagenians. The Romans, to iree themselves 
from Hannibal, determined on invading his own domin^ 
ions. When Carthage saw her coasts invaded, she re- 
called Hannibal, as it had been calculated by the Ro- 
mans that she would^ 

7. Hannibal left Italy, wliich he had kept under per- 
petual alarms for sixteen years, with the greatest reluc- 
tance. He seemed aware of the reverse of fortune 
that soon awaited him. Shortly after his return to Af- 
rica, the two hostile armies met at Zama, where was a 
general eng8|^ement« The Roman victory was com« 
plete-ir23,(KK^Carthagenians were slain, and as many 
more taken prisoners. tAiier this decisive battle, Han« 
nibal seemed convinced of his own inability to revenge 
his country's wrongs; and therefore employed himself 
in persuading the neighbouring priaces to make war 
against the Romans. But not succeeding in his at- 
tempts, and the Roman senate being apprised of his de- 
signs, and sending to Bythinia to demand him of Prusias, 
Hannibal terminated his own life by poisoD.y 

8. The city and republic of Carthage were destrojr- 
ed by the termination of the third Punic war^ 147 yeavs 
before Christ. The city was in flap§9by4TOl^ sevea^ 
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teen days; and the d0ws of its destnictien caused the 
greatest joy at Rome. The Roman senate immediately 
appointed commissioners, net only to raze the walls of 
Carthage, bnt eyen to demolish and bam the very ma- 
terials of which they were made ; and in a few days, 
(hat city, which had once been the seat of commerce, 
the model of magnificence, the common store-hoose of 
the wealth of nations, and one of the most powerful 
' states in tlie world, left behind no traces of Its splendour, 
of its power, or even of its existence. The histoir of 
Carthage is one of the many proofs that we have, of the 
tramfttory nature of worldly glory ; for of all her grand- 
eur, not a vtrreck remains. Her own walls, like the 
calm ocean, that conceals forever the riches hid in its 
ontearchable abyss, npw i/bscure all her magnificence. 

^UESnOJfS. 
1« By whom, and when was Carthage fbonded ?--^. What 
circomstances gave rise to the buildiag of this city ?— 3. What 
was the conditioh of Carthage at the time of her greatest tplen- 
4oiir ?— 4. Wliat was the language of the CartluLgenians ?— <5. 
To what may the greatness and wealth of Carthage he attriba- 
ied?-^. Under what general did the Carthagenians ohtatn a 
military name ? — 7. How many of the Romans were killed in 
the hattle of Canns ? — 8. How many of the Carthagenians were 
4lam and taken prisoners in the battle of Zmui f — 9. What were 
the circomstances of Hannibars death? — 10« When was the 
4;ity of Carthage deitroyed ? 



tflfe WA^RfdR'S W&^f H. 

Behold the wreath which decks the wavrior's brow. 
Breathes jt a balmy fragrance^sweet ? Ah, no ! 

It rankly savours x)f the grave ! 
^Tis rec^-^bnt not with roseate hues.; 

'Tis ci^imson^d o'er 

With human gore! 
""Tis wet — bnt not with heavenly dews^ 

T4s drenched in tears by widows, orphans shed: 
JHethinks in s^ble weeds I see them clad^ 
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C6 aotOMOM's natfis. 

And moam in Tain, for husbands slain, 
Children belovM, or brothers dear, 

Thefadierless 

in deep distress. 
Despairing, shed the scalding tear. 

I hear, Wd dying groans, the cannon^s crari^, 
I see, 'mid smoke, the musket's horiid fiash^- 

Here famine walkfr---there carnage stalk*-^ 
Hell in her fiery eye, she stains 

With purple blood, 

The crystal flood. 
Heaven's altars and the yerdant plains ! 

Scenes of domestic peace and social bliss 

Are changed to scenes of woe and wretchedness^ 

The Totaries of vice increase- 
Towns sack'd, whole-cities wrapt in flame ! 

Just Heaven! say^ 

Is this the bayj 
Which warriors gain — ^is this call'd FAME I 



SOLOMON'S TEMPLE. 

1. The pe*ace and prosperity jofSolomon's reign were 
well adapted to the prosecution of that work which Da- 
vid had designed, but which was to be accomplished bj 
his successor. The king, therefo^^, took advantage oi* 
the time, and made preparations for building the house 
of the Lord. In the first place^ he sent messengers ta 
Hiram, king of Tyre, who bad been the friend of las 
father, informing him bf his intentions, and requesting 
from him a supply of cedar and fir. Thiis^was readily 
and cheerfully bestowed, and the two kingsS entered in- 
to a covenant of perpetual peate and friendjship. Sol- 
omoii then levied thirty thousand workmen^^^ and arran- 
ged them in three companies of ten thoussfiDd each, giv- 
ing to Adoniram, one of his officers^ t|^ overs^^M 
and command of the whole. < 
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ft. These labourer? were to b^ employed, with the 
tervants of Hiram, in Mount Lebanon ; but only one 
company was sent out at a time, which remained for a 
month, and then returned home, and was succeeded by 
another. In carrying on the work, there were, also, 
seventy thousand whose duty it was to bear burdens, 
aod eighty thousand who were employed as hewers of 
stone in the mountains. The number of overseers 
amounted t& thirty-three thousand* This ma^ificent 
undertaking was commenced in the fourth year of Sol- 
omon's reign, four hundred and forty years from the * 
time of the settlement of the Israelites in the land of 
Canaaja ; and the b\»ilding was completed, in all its 
parts^' in seven years^ during which, the sound of axe, 
or hammer, or any tool of iron, was not heard upon it, 
the timber being all made ready in the forest, and the 
stones in the quarries. 

3. Solomon, also, built for himself two very superb 
and costly palaces, together with a house of equal beaiK 
ty and splendour for the queen. In completing the tem« 
pie, a distinguished artizan from HPyre, by the name of 
Hiram, had been employed, who cast two pillars of brass, 
each eighteen cubits in height, upon which were raised 
chapiters, adorned with lily work, net work, and pome- 
granates. These pillars were plated at the entrance 
of the porch, one upon the right hand and the othes 
upon the left. r 

4s Hiram, also, made all the vessels and instruments 
which were to be used in the services of the sanctuary f 
smd thus the building became ready for the, deyotioo* 
and offerings of the people. Solomon then caused the 
ark to be removed to the place which . he had pre- 
pared for it in the temple, upon which the gloiy of the 
Lord filled the house, and the king proceeded to the 
dedication in a solemn and fervent prayer, in which he 
implored the divine favour upon the work of his hands, 
and the serrices to which it was appropriated. He con- 
cluded, with a blessing which he pronounced upon the 
congregation ; and, aHer offering a vast number of sac- 
rifices, and keeping a feast to the Lord seven days, h» 
disnussed the people, who returned to their habitatir 
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'lQ^ THE TEN TRIBES. ^ 

and* to thU end, they sent to him a deputation, with 
Jeroboam at the head of it, to obtain from him a prom- 
ise that, on his advancement to the throne, he would re- 
dress their grievances. Reho][)oam immediately sum- 
moned a council of old experienced men, to whom he 
communicated the message he had received, stnd re- 
quested their opinion in regard to the answer which he 
ought to give. They advised him, without hesitation, 
to comply with the wishes of the people ; l^ut instead 
oi regarding their direction, tie referred the subject to 
ti^e determination of some of his young and thoughtless 
companions.^ 

2. By, these he was told to pay no respect to the comr 
plaints or feelings of the people ; but to state to their 
messengers, that, so far from lessening the evils which 
they represented, he would greatly increase them. 
This a4vice, which wal agreeable to his own sentiments, 
he imprudently followed ^ in consequence of which, ten 
tribes, immediately revolted from the house of David, j 
and made/Jeroboam^heir king. The nation thus be-' 
cajqae divided into two parts, of which the one was de- 
signated by the name of Israel, and the other by that of 
Judah. The tribe of Judah retained the adherence of 
the Benjamites, J but there were comparatively so few 
of the latter, that both families were included under 
one general appellation. ; 

* S.i^Rehoboam, upon this unexpected defection, sent 
Adoram, who w^s over the tribute, to collect from the 
Israelites their accustomed taxes j but the enraged mul- 
titude stoned him to death.^^ He then hastened with all 
speed up to Jerusalem, Where he assembled a large 
force of the men of Judah and Benjamin, and prepared 
to give battle to Jeroboam, that he might thus bring 
back the rebel tribes to their allegiance. His inten- 
tions were, however, frustrated; for the word of the 
Lord came to him by the prophet Shem&iah, forbidding 
him to take up arms, and declaring that the event which 
had occurred was according to the divine will. 

4. From this time there is but little recorded of the 
r.eign of Rehoboam. His subjects became exceeding- 
ly vicious and depraved j and abandoned themselves t* 
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f^olatry and allinanner of wickedness' ; ia'Cdnseqii^nce 
of which, the king of Egypt was sent agAihst thcto, Who 
took the city of Jerusalem, and robbed the teinple and 
the palace of their treasures, and carried awa!y the 
fihields of gold which Solomon had made ; in the placci 
of which the king substituted ojthers of brass. KehO- 
boam was forty-one years old when he began to reign, 
and he continued on the throne seventeen years, at fliie 
expiration of which, he died, and was buried '^ith his 
fathers. He was succeedecl by his son Abijam, 

5, The revolted Israelites, under Jeroboam, did not - 
exceed their brethren of Judah In virtue and piety.^— 
The klngj in order to prevent the people fr6m goin'g 
up to Jerusalem to sacrifice, Vhichhe supposed they 
would be inclined to do from their former habits, and 
their reverence for the temple and the ark^'made two 
golden calves, the one of which he placed hi Dan, attd 
the other in Bethel, fl^e northern and southern extreih- 
ities of his dominions^ He, also, established ' fefstivals 
to be observed on the same days with those of Jerusa- 
lem^ and advanced to t^ie priesthood the lowest of the 
people, who were not of the house of Levi. In these 
ways he made Israel to sin, and provoked the severe 
displeasure of the Lord^ 

; 6/bn a certain day, is J'erbboam stood by the idol 
which he had erected at Bethel, impioxisly ex^ctlting 
the office of a priest, by burning incense, a ptophet of 
jGrod came thither from Judah and' denounced a heaty 
wo upon the altar, and upon those who should sacri- 
fice upon It, which he declared should be accomplish- 
ed in the reign of a future prince by the name of Jo- 
siah ; and to confirm the truth of his prediction, he fur- 
ther said, that the altar should be rent, and the ashes 
iii on it poured out. This speech so incensed Jerobo- 
itiii, that, stretching out his Kitid, he ordered his atten- 
drnts to seize the prophe^;. ^^ ^*s hand immediately 
v.ithered away, and the altar became rent solhat the 
^ :^ hes -fell upon the ground. 
7. The king was then convinced of the inspiration of 
..the prophe^t, and entreated him to pray for the restara- 
lion "of his hand, whioh he readily did, and it returned 
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to Its former state. Jeroboam then urgtd the strangftr 
^0 go home with him and receiye some refreshment; 
but the latter refused the invitation, upon the ground, 
that the Lord had* commanded him neither to eat nor 
to drink. He then departed from the place, and was 
followed by an old prophet, who had been informed by 
his sons, of the transactions at the altar, and who had 
persuaded him, by a false statement, to return. 

8. While they were seated at the table, the word of 
the Lord came unto the old prophet, arid he addressed 
the man of God who was from Judah, declaring in subr 
stance, that in consequence of his disobedience to the 
command of heaven, he should notM)e buried in tl^e 
sepulchre of his fathers. This sentence was soon put 
in execution ; for immediately after leaving the city, 
he was attacked by a lion and slain. The prophet of 
Bethel, when he heard of this calamity, went out and 
took the body, which had been neither torn nor disfig? 
, ured, and returning with it, caused Jt to be buried in 
his own tomb ; at the same time expressing his confi-i 
dence that the predictions concerning the altar would 
all be fulfilled, and giving it in charge to his sons, that 
when he died, they should lay him by the side of the 
man of God. 

qUESTIOJSTSL 
1» Who succeeded Spiomon ? — 2. WhtA caused the Ten 
Tribes of Israel to rerolt from Judah ? — 3. W]&o became king of 
Israel? — 4. Which Tribe continued to adhere to Judah? — 5, 
What of importance happened to Jerusalem in the reign of Re4 
hoboam ? — 6. What did Jeroboam do te prevent his people from 
going up to Jerusalem to offer sacrifice ? — ^7. What happened 1% 
Jeroboam at Bet|iel ? 



JULIUS C^SAR, AND POMPEY, 

1. The ambition of C»sar and of Pompey had now' 
eyidently the same object ; and it seemed to be the on- 
ly question in thos^ degenerate times, to which t)f these 
aspiring leaders the republic should surrender its liber- 
tie? The term of Caesar's government was nearly e\z. 
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pimg ; btit to secure himself againt a depirivsthm of 
power, he procored a proposal to be made in the sen* 
ate by one ofhis partisans, which wore the appearance 
of great moderaticm, namely, that Caesar and Pompey 
should leiiher both continue in their goremments, or 
Ibdth be deprired of them, as they were equally capa** 
He o£ eUdai^pering the pubfic liberty by an abuse of 
power. . ; .t 

S. The motion ^passed, and^assar imme&ately offer- 
ed to resign, on condition that his rival should do so/ 
ImtJQPompey rejected the accommodation \ the term of 
his government had yet several years duration, and he 
suspected the proposal to be a saare laid for him by 
Csesar. He resolved to maintain his right by force 
of arms, and a civil war was the necessary conse* 
quence. The consuls and a great part of the senate 
were the friends of Pompey. Caesar had on his side a 
victorious army, consisting of ten legions, and the body 
of the j^oman citizens, whom he had won by his libe- 
rality. Mark Antony and Cassius, at that time tribunes 
of the people, left Rome and repaired to Caesar^s camp. 

3. Arhe scnat^, apprehensive of his dedgns, pronoun- 
ced a decree, briM9<&iig,.with the crime of.par]icide,.any 
commander wbo should dare to pass, the Rubicon, ^the 
botpidary between Italy and the 9^^) ^^^ * single 
i^ohprt, withoiU their permission* f Cd&sarr infringed 3ie 
firohilHtion, aad marched straight to Rome. Pompey, 
lo whom the senate committed ih^ defence of the state^ 
bs4 np, army.,. He. quitted Rowe,. followed by the ooih 
iiols^qd a pai^ 9f/the/S(»»te^ ^d^ndewvoui^^d hastily 
tplevy. troops ;f»f§r.amt«tly and Grbecej; while Csssai! 
tlH^um^hafitlybilf^t^red ; the city^ i afmtdat the aixlamadons 
qi. 4^ pef^e,)9^i:^dibe pliwe treMctry,. And possessed 
Iflmseif <^ 4fa0>stti$[)e«ie autb^aaty wiUMNUt oppmfiiitOB. 
: .4- Haitring secured the capital of the empire, he sel 
owt Jtot^^^ the &M agftiist his ei^^nias. The lieuten-i 
smts of Pp«peyi had possesi^&on of Spain. Caesar marchi 
ed4l^itber^.^dl;Siibdiiedi Ihe whole ^sountry in tbie space 
^XoHy d^y^ I .^9: n^uroeil vcclorious to Rome, wh^ane, 
/ In his absence, he had been nominated dictator. ' In the 
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tucceediDg election of magistrates, he was choseB C(k^ 
8ul ; and Uius invested, by a double title, with the r^ht 
o£ acting in the name of the Fepublic. Pompey luid, 
by tliis time, raised a nnmerous army, and Caesar was 
aBxions to bring him to a decisive engagement. He 
joined him in Illyria, and the first conflict was of doubt- 
ful issue ; but leading on his army to Macedonia, where 
they found a large reinforcemenL he gave battle to 
Pompey in the field^of Pharsalia, And entirely defeated 
him. Fifteen thousand were slam, and 24,000 surren« 
dered themselves prisoners to the victor, A. U. C.* 70£^ 
B. C. 49. 

iiUESTIOJ^S. 

i. TVhat proposition did Cesar niake ?^2. Did Pompej ac- 
cede to it? — 3. What decree did the ltom&i> senate pronodnee 
at this time? — 4, What did Fompej,* asi.Ctesar adranoed to 
Rome ? — 4. With what title was Csesar invested, after returning 
from Spain f — 6. At what battle was Pompey defeated I 



: BATTLE OF PIIARSALIA. 

1. As the armies 'a{>proached,* the two generals ivettt 
from rank to rank, encouraging their troops* Ponipey 
represented to' his men, that the gloHous 66ciasion^ 
which they had long besought hiin to i^rant^ tvfcs now 
before them; ^^ and indeed,'' cried he, ^what advantftf 
ges could you wish ov^r an enemy, that you are titlt 
BOW possessed of? Your numbersi your vigour, 'a late 
victory, all ensure a speedy and -an easy cbriqilfest^over 
ttiose harrassed and brbken /troops, composed of men 
worn out with age^andumj^ressedl with ^tketer^ts o(k 
recent defeat. Bot:^ there i^ % etill stro&g^er bulwaifr 
for. out. prptectioQ^ than the supeiiority o(f oui'^tFefngtl^ 
•^the justice of our cetfse. You are engaged in the 
defence of liberty^ and of jrouj? country. You are eupJ 
ported by its laws, and followed by its magistrates. 
You have the world spectators of youir conduct, and 
wishing you success. C^ the contrary, he whom yo«r 

* A|ino Urbis Conditss, or year of buildingp t^e city. 
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oppose is'B robber and oppressor of his country, and 
almost already sunk with the conseiousness of hiscrimesi 
a»well as the bad success of his arms. Show, theii^ 
on this occasion, all that ardour, and detestation of ty* 
ranny, that should animate Romans, and do justice to 
mankind.^' 

2. Caesar, on his side, went among his men with that 
steady serenity, for which he was so much admired in 
the midst of danger. He insisted on nothing so strong^• 
ly, to his soldiers, as his frequent and unsuccessful en- 
deavours for peace. He talked, with terror, on the 
blood he was going to shed, and pleaded only the neces- 
sity that urged him to it. He deplored the many brave 
men that were to fallen both sides, and the wounds of 
his country, whoever should be victorious. His soldiers 
answered his speech with looks of ardour and impa- 
tience ; which observing, he gave the signal to begin. 
The word on Pompey's side was, Hercules the itwincible ; 
that on CsBsar's, Vema the victorious,. There was only 
80 much space between both armies, as to give room 
for fighting; wherefore, Pompey ordered his men to 
receive the first shock, without moving out of their 
places, expecting the enemy's ranks to be put into dis- 
order by their motion. Cassar's soldiers were now 
rushing on with their usual impetuosity, when, perceiv- 
ing tbe enemy motionless, they all stopt short, as if by 
general consent, and halted in the midst of their career. 
A terrible pause ensued, in which both armies continu- 
uedtogaze upon each other with mutual terror. 

3. At leng&, Caesar's men, having taken breath, ran 
furiously upon the enemy, first discharging their jave- 
lins, and then ^rawing their swords. The same meth- 
od was observed by Pompey's troops, who as vigor- 
ously opposed the attack. His cavalry, also, were or** 
dered to charge on the very onset, which, with the 
multitude of archers and slingers, soon obliged Ctesar's 
men to give ground ; whereupon, Caesar immediately 
ordered the six cohorts, that were placed as a rem- 
forcement, to advance, with orders to strike at the 
enemy's faces. This had its desired effect. The cav- 
alry, that were' but just now sure of victory, received 
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ftn immedlttte check ; tlie unaiaal method of %htiiif 
punaed by the cohorts, their aimiog entirely at the 
▼iiages of the astaikmts, and the horrible disfiguring' 
wounds they made) all contributed to intimidate them 
•o much, that, instead of defending their persons, their 
only endeavour was to save their feces. A total rout en- 
sued of their whole body, which fled, in great disorder, 
to the neighbouring mountains, while the archers and 
•lingers, who were thus abandoned, were cut to pieces; 

4. C«sar now commanded the cohorts to pursue 
their sui^oees^ and advancing, charged Fompey'ji troops 
upon the fbink. This charge the enemy withstood for 
some time with gveat bravery, till he brought up his 
tibird line^ which had not yet enlpaged. Pompey's in* 
fiamtry, being thus doubly attacked in. front by fresh 
^oops, and in rear by the victorious cohorts, could no 
longer resist, but fled to their camp. The right wing, how* 
ever, still valiantly maintained their groimd. But Cae- 
sar, being now convinced that the victory was certain, 
with'his ueu^l clemency, xried.out, to pursue the stran- 
gers, and to spare the Romans ; upon which, they all 
laid down their arms, and received quarter. The 
greatest slaughter was among the auxiliaries', who fled 
on all quarters, but principally went for safety to the 
camp. The battle had now lasted from the break of 
day till noon, although the weather was extremely 
hot ; ^e conquerors, however, did not remit their ar- 
dour, being' encouraged by the example of their geia«- 
eral, who thought his victory not complete till be ibe*" 
came master of the enemy's canvp. 

5. Accordingly, marching on foot, at their head, he 
called upon them to follow, and strike the decisive 
blow. The cohorts, which were left to defend the 
camp, for some time made. a formidable resistance, par<^ 
ticularly a great number of the Thracians, and otlmr 
barbarians, who were appointed for its defence ; but 
nothing could resist the ardour of Cesar's victorioui 
army ; they were, at last, driven from their retrench* 
es, and all fled to the mountains, not far ofll Csssar, 
seeing the field and camp strewed with his lallen coun* 
trymen, was strongly aflected at so melancholy a pf os* 
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p«ct, and could not help prying out, to one that fttood 
near .him, " They would have it so." Upon entering 
the enemy's camp, every object presented fresh instan- 
ces of the blind presumption and madness of hia ad- 
versaries. On all sides were to be seen tents adorned 
.with ivy, and branches of myrtles, couches covered 
with purple, and side-boards loaded with plate. £very 
thing gave proofs of the highest luxury, and seemed 
rather the preparatives for a banquet, the rejoicings for 
a victory, than the dispositions for a battle. 

6. As for Pompey, who had formerly shown such in- 
stances of courage and conduct, when he saw his cav- 
alry routed, on which he had placed his sole depend- 
ance, he absolutely lost his reason, instead of think- 
ing how to remedy this disorder, by rallying such troops 
as fled, or by opposing fresh troops to stop the progress 
of the conquerors, being totally amazed by this unex- 
pected blow, he retvrmed to the camp, and, in his tent, 
waited the issue of an event, which it was his duty to di- 
rect, not to follow. There he remained for some mo- 
ments, without speaking ; till, being told that the camp 
was attacked, " What," says he, '' are we pursued to 
our very entrenchments f And immediately quitting 
his armor, for a habit more suitable to his circumstan- 
ces, he fled on horseback to the rivf r Peneus ; giving 
way to all the agonizing reflections which his de- 
plorable situation must naturally suggest. 
• 7. Here he took ship, and proceeded to the Amphi- 
polis ; where, finding his affairs desperate, he steered 
toLesbo^ to take in his wife Cornelia, whom he had 
left thei^, at a distance from the dangers and hurry of 
war. She, who had long flattered herself with the 
hopes of victory, felt the reverse of her fortune, in an 
agony of distress. She was desired by the messenger, 
(whose tears, more than words, proclaimed the great- 
ness of her misfortunes) to hasten, if she expected to 
see Pompey, with but one ship, and even that not his 
own. Her g^ef, which before was violent, now be- 
came insupportable ; she fainted away, and* lay a con- 
siderable time without any signs of life. At length, 
7* 
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Tecovering herself, and r^fleeHiig tW. it ww^ now no 
.tide for vain lamentationfi^, she ran quite through tiie 
dty to tbe8ea8i<}e. Pompey etubpa^ed her withoot 
speaking a word, and for some time sappdrted l^r in 
his arms, ia silent despair. 

8. HaTiiig tafen in Cornelia, he now continued his 
course, steering to the southeast, and stopping no loBg- 
er than was necessary to take in provisions, at the portu 
that occurred in his passage. He wm at last prevailed 
upon to apply |to Ptolemy^ king of Egy^t, to whose fill- 
er Pompey had been a considerable benefactor.f Ptol- 
lermjr, who was as yet* a minor, had not the ^ov^ineift 
in his own hands, hut he and his kingdom ^were under 
theprotectfonof IPhotmus and Theodotus^ .These ad^ 
Tised thai Pompey should be ii&vited on shore, and 
there slain ; and accordiDgly, Achilles, the commander 
Of the forces, and ^Beptimius,^^y birth a Roman, and 
who had formeriy^een a ceilturian in Pompey's army^ 
Wei* appointed to carry ttieir opinion into esecutioUr 

9. Being attended by three or four more, they weiit 
^ into a little bark, and rowed off from land towardi^ 

Pompey's ship, that lay about a mile from the shore.. 
Pompey, after taking leave of Cornelia, who wept alt 
his departure, and having repeated two verses of Soph* 
ocles, signifying, that he who trusts his freedom to a 
tyrarit, from that moment becomes a slave^ gave hid 
hand to Achilles, and stept into the baHc^ with only tw<^ 
attendants of his own. They hisid now rowed from the 
ship a good way ; and as, during that time, they all kept 
a profound silence, Pompey, willing to. begin the dis- 
course, accosted Septimius, whose face he recollected j 
" Metbihks, friend," cried he, **^ you and I were once 
fellow-soldiers together." Septimius gave only a nod 
with his head, without uttering a word, or instancing' 
the least civility. Pompey, therefore, took out a paper^ 
on which he had minuted a speech he intended to make 
to the king, and began reading it. ^ 

10. In this manner they appi*oa€hed the shore ; and 
Cornelia, whose concern had neref suffered her to lose 
sight of her husband, began to conceive hope, when 
she perceived the people on the **^**^ , crpjv^i^^wn 



Along the coast, as if willing to veceive lihD ; bnt her 
hopes were soon destroyed ; for at that instant, as Pom- 
pey rose, supporting himself upon his freedmaif^s arm, 
Septimius stabbed him in his back, and was instantly 
seconded by Achilles. Pompey, perceiving his death 
inevitable, only disposed himself to meet it with decen* 
cy — and covering hfs^fkee wijth his robe, withotrt speak- 
ing a word, with a sigh, redgned himself to his iiate. 
At this horrid sight, Cornelia shrieked so loud as to be 
heard to the shore ; but the danger she herself was in, 
did not allow the mariners time to look on ; they imme* 
diately set sari, and, the wined proving favourable, for- 
tunately they escaped the pursuit of the Egyptian gal- 
leys. 

1 1 . In the meatt time, Pompey 's murderers having cut 
o£f his head, catised it to be embalmed, the better to 
preserve its features, designing It for a present to 
Caesar. The body w^s thrown naked bn the i^rand, 
and exposed to the view of all those whose curiosity 
led them that way. However, his faithful freedman, 
Philip, still kept near it ; and when the crowd was dis- 
persed, he washed it in tlie sea ; and looking round for 
materials to burn it with he perceived the wreck of a 
fishing-boat, of which he composed a pile. While he 
was thus piously employed, he was accosted by an old 
Roman soldier, who had served under Pompey in his 
youth. " Who art thou," said he, " that art making 
these humble preparations for Pompey's funeral ?^ 
/ Philip^' having answered that he was one of his freed- 
man, " Alas !" replied the soldier, " permit me to 
share in this honour also; among all the miseries of my 
exile^ it will be my last sad comfort, that I have been 
able to assist at the funeral of my jold commander, and 
touch the body of the bravest general that ever Rome 
produced." 

qUESTIOJ^. 
1. W!)6re had Pompey left his wife Cornelia ?— St To wbom 
did Pompey aj^ply for assistance after his defeat ? — 3. Who ad» 
vised that Pompey should be tnyited on shore and slain ?— 4« 
Wh# who were appomt«d to carry their advice into effect ?^- 
&. Who buried Pompey ? ^.g, ,,,, .^ ^uuy i^ 



80 THE WORLD A FfcEETIHG SHOW — ^DSATH OV JJITOinr* 

THE WORLD A FLEETING SHOW. 

This world is all a fleetiDg show, 

For man's illusion given — 
The smiles of Joy, the tears of Wo, 
Deceitful shine, deceitful flow — 

There's nothing true but Heaven ! 

And false the light on Glory's plume 

As fadii^ hues of even ; 
And Love, and Hope^ and Beauty^ blooi% 
Are blossoms gathered for the tomb— 

There's nothing bright but Heaven I 

Poor wanderers of a stormy day, 

From wave to wave we're driven^ 
And Fancy's flash, and Reason's ray. 
Serve but to light the troubled way — 
There's nothing calm but Heaven ! 



DEATH OF ANTONY. 

1. Antony, being lost in luxury and efleminacj 
with Cleopatra, gave Caesar* time to get his forces to- 
gether, who might otherwise have been easily defeat- 
ed, had Antony come upon him before he was prepar- 
ed. Antony's fleet consisted of five hundred large 
ships, on board of which was an army of two hnndred 
thousand foot, and twenty-two thous£lnd horse. Caesar^ 
had only two hundred and fiily ships, eighty thousand 
foot, and twelve thousand horse. Antony was advised 
by his ablest commanders not to engage by sea ; but 
Cleopatra advising to the contrary, they came to a . 
general engagement near the city of ?Actium in Epirus. J 
Victory was for sometime doubtful, till the retreat of 
Cleopatra, who fled with the whole Egyptian squadroft^ 
and was precipitately followed by Antony, declaring 
every thing was lost j for Antony's army immediately 
submitted to Caesar. 

* Octavius, nephew and socoessor of Julius, who woa the \mMr 
tie of Pharsalia. 
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imA^m OF AsmoBT, U 

f . Antony mnd Cleapa^rai Escaped to Alexandtis^ 
where «he put many greair pemoDS to death, fiiadng 
tibey idght take up arras. against her on a*ccoimt of the 
defeat fthe. had met witfi. To aroid Qdling into the 
haodB 6( CwBBT^i^ fonved the most extraordinaiy 
designlof baring her diips in the Mediterranean cai^ 
ried into the Red Sea, over the isthmus of serenty 
miles ; tratin this ^le was fnrevented hy the Arahians, 
who burnt them all. ■' Antony finding himself deserted 
l>y ail hts followers^ for sometime tecloded himself 
from company in hisf house, whkh be called Timonium^ 
where he pretended to iMst the part of Timon* the 
man-hater ; but he soon returned to Cleopatra, and 
wi^ her spent the remainder of lus life. 

3. They agreed to send ambassadors to Casar, to 
eee for peace ; and Antony submitted to the meanness 
of demanding life of liim, on the siiamefnl conditions 
of passing it at Athens, as a prirate person, if Ciesar 
would give Egypt to Cleopatra and her children. The 
^een, however, was so treacherous as to give private 
orders to her ambassadors, to mention her only in the 
treaty. Csesar would hot admit Antonyms ambassadors 
to an audience ; but he gave a favorable reception to 
those o£ the queen, being particularly desirous of se^ 
curing her person to adorn his triumph, and her trees* 
nres to enable him to pay the debts he had contracted 
to deiray the expense of the war. 

4. The ambassadors proving unsuccessful, Antony 
eadeavoared to extingni^ in himiself the sense of his 
present nlisfortunes, and the apprehension «f those 
that threatened him, by abandoning himself td^Jbasting 
and voluptuousness. Cleopatra and he regsd^d them- 
selves alternately, and emulously contended to excel 
each other in the incredible magni'ficence of their 
banquets. Cleopatra, however, foresaw what might 
happen, and collecting all sorts of poison, discovered 
at lengtii that the asp was the only one which caused 
neither torture nor convulsions, and ifhich throwing 
the person bit into an immediate heaviness and stupe* 
facttoi6, attended with a slight perspiration upon the 
iace^ and a nuiabness of all the organs of sense, gently 
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ettrngfokhing life ; so that those who were in that ebik- 
dition, were angry when any one awakened them, or 
endeavoured to make them rise, like people exceed* 
ingly sleepy. This was < the poison she fixed upon ; 
but applied herself, with extraordinary solicitude, in 
caressing Antony, to dispel his suspicions and com« 
plaints. 

5. Caesar, being fully sensible that it was of the 
highest importance to him not to leaye his victory un- 
finished, invested Pelusium, and summoned the govern^ 
or to opefnthe gates. Seleucus, who commanded there 
for Cleopatra, had received secrcft orders upon that 
head, and surrendered the place wi^out waiting for a 
siege. Such was the wickedness of this queen, in whom 
the most odious vices were complicated. | She abso- 
lutely renounced all modesty ; had a violent propensk* 
iy to fraud, injustice and cruelty ; and, wh^t was worse 
than all, was a most detestable hypocrite.- While the 
rumor of this treason spread through th^ city, Cleo» 
Ipatra ordelred her most precious moveables to be car- 
ried to a place of security. 

6. CsBsar was in hopes of making himself master of 
Alexandria in a short time, by means of the intelligence 
he held with Cleopatra, on which he relied no less 
than on his army. Antony, being ignorant of her in- 
trigues, prepared for an obstinate defence. He made 
a vigorous sally, and. returned victorious into the city, 
which was the last efibrt of his expiring genius ; for, 
aflter this exploit, fortitude and sense of glory forsook 
him, or were of no more service to him. Instead of 
pursuing his victory, and keeping a watchful eye over 
Cleopatra who betrayed him, he flew to her in his ar- 
mour, and threw himself at her feet. The palace 
echoed with acclamations, as though the seige'had 
been raised ; and Antony and Cleopatra spent that 
day, and part of the night, in the most abandoned folly. 

7. Antony now resolved to make the last attempt, 
both by sea and land, with a fixed resolution to con- 
jquer or die. He ordered his attendants to fill him out 
wine plentifully, saying, " This may be, perhaps, the 
last piece of service you will be able to do me ; for 
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to-morrow yon may chaogeyoor ma9ter, when I^ 
stretched on the ground,. ahall be no more.^' 

On the approach of day, Antony drew up his forces 
on some rising ground out of the city, and from thence 
beheld his gallies, which were rowing out of the port, 
and going to attack thode of Caesar ; but how shall 1 
express his astonishment when he beheld his admiral 
^etivering up his fleet to his enemy ! At the sariie time 
his cavalry seeing this, deserted him and went over to 
Caesar, when his infantry was obliged to submit. Un^ 
happy Antony, in rain do you fly to the palace to seek 
Cleof^tra, that you may murder her for her peflidy | 
she is not there ; the ignominious wretch is retired. 

8. Cleopatra had secured herself from his fury 
amoi^ the tombs, which quarter was fortifiejd with 
got>d'7W)Bklliy and the* gates :wc^o shut. She desired tiiat 
Antony should bd told that, she had destroyed herself. 

I Struck with the idea of he^ death, he passed immedi- 
ately from the excess of rage to the most violent trans* 
ports of grief, and thoii^ht only of following her to 
the grave,/ Having taken this resolution, he shut him- 
self up in 4us apartment, with a freedman, whom he 
had paused to take off his armorv and commanded him 
to p),ui)ge J49,<J^gger ii^tp his bosom. But his servant^ 
full jftfajfection,; respect^ and fidelity' for his master, 
stabbed himself with it^ and fell dead at his feet. An? 
toByleokkig tipbn this action «s an example for him to 
follow, thrust his sword into his body, and fell upon the 
floor in a torrent of his blood, wiiich he mingled with 
that of his faithful servant. 

9. At that miQlnietat an ;Qffioer came to let him know 
that Cleopatra was alive. •» He no sooner heard her 
Baide ^proncifrticed, than he. opened his dying eyes, sufr 
fefed his wounds to be dressed, and caused himself to 
be carried to the fort, where she had shut herself up, 
Cleopatra would not permit the gates to be opened to 
give him entrance, for fear of some surprise ; but she 
appeared at a lofty window, from whence she threw 
down chains and cords. Antony was made f asMo these, 
and Cleopatra^ assisted by two women, who were the 
imty petsonsslfi^ iMd btdught with her to the tombs; 
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^^m Unx -upr Neifer y/vm» ihere a store ntoynogifa^gtti 
Aiitonj, all bathed in his. blood, .«dtk death paiixledm his 
&Ge, WHS dragn^ed up into the air, tnoung his d^mg 
ejea^ and extending his feeble hands to Gleepatva^ as if 
to eonjure her to recetre his last -breath ; while, she^ 
with berfeatures distorted, and her ams vUraioed, pui* 
led the cord with her whole stc^sfth. 

W<i iWhen she h^i drawn Ihimi up to ber^ aod ^aced 
bim on.a ihed, she 'threw her clothes tqpen. him, and 
making the most looumfar exclaanations, cutoff Mtf 
bair, according to the superstition of the pagans, that 
that was a relief to those who died a violent deat&i 
Her cries recalHBg his faiiitkig, spirits, and seeing the 
affliction she was in, he told- i^er, with eu view to (^em- 
fort her, that he. should die in peace, cdnce^ke -would 
expire in her arms; and> that be.^d^ notViifadbi.'^ ills 
defeat, since he had been -vanqoished by RjomaBs; HaiN 
lag thus. spoken, he. expired, beio^.^eninJtbe fiftT-th^d 
year of his age. His ^ath put anend' to all tAvn w»rsy 
and gaFe Caesax an . oppoirttmiy ofi completing fatsaan^ 
bilious desigkiSi. . . 

1. "Wheiffi did the armtes of Csess^r. and A»tony come to an 
tvgRgemetkt ?-^-2. WWt first ttitttcd' the scs^e or vtckjipf inS ih,- 
vt>ttr of Ceetair l-^. What «zira6rdinarrBi^^<^ -^^ C^leopa^ 
tra adopt to prchrent fallii&giiato'the baiidd0£Ctesafff^4. VfhaLt 
ijaduced ijatony to d^straj; hi<Dself ^--^S. Wba^ vat ^tifr-Qhagrae^ 
terof Cloppatra- ? . : . . ' 



DEATH OP CI^BOPAIPRA. 

: h Just ab^ut tJ^e (time. that Aptp^ybr^hed'Tbi^tasi^ 
Froculeius, who- bad received particular prd^ra-to letss^ 
Cleopatra, arrived from Caesar^: He could not re/Emkt 
from shedding tt&^rs on this melsACthpJyi oc^easioo^whijoh 
was aggravated by the blpoc|y siwoird^tbat was pfese»t«» 
ed to him; The qve^n refused 1^ go with hto^ but 
permitted him to speak to her from. witbout^r. . » 

. g. Proculeius^AfterbajfijQg,Qbaerv^i^t>ej«fc«»t||]|i!o£ 
the sepulchre,, w^»t ^d^^O^€Ja•^•^rf^lwft:pbft*• 
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'iv^leli'lve did in ttieaaaiKnaDnniier mi PrcSoiriekiBi In tiM 
wle^aia tliM, the kittfefy litaHliV ailitcMer^ <^^ being fob 
lowed b J two <^cei*s, got in at the window, wbere Aii4 
Hmy bmd been drvK^ Qp> ilnd went to tire gate, wbera. 
Ctoopairar wsd^talkibg with CHallnv. One of her female 
iHstea^heats^ 9«eteg biin, vhtMced add cried, *^ III fat^ 
fH^eisri thov aft l^^k^ ^^ Cleopatra bad raised a dag» 
g^ft^ ^tab-^hers^lf^ ^Wtren Proct^tehis; eateiang her m 
Ms^.i^nh^ th^i addrei^d het^^^ Ydn tofsre bo<£ Casaat 
ttidyonrtelf, in AttemptfD^to deprive him of so nobia 
an oj^orttin%to ex«frt hfe'clemen<i^.'* He seised her 
^aiggor^ and sbd^k her *robes^' to discoyer if anjr poisoa 
was oon<tesde^ nnde^ theui. C^sar then sent a freed^ 
fliaiA^ to^'gtiatd €leopaitmy ordeting hfolonse heT like a 
^pdMn, b^t ^0 prev^Dt he)* from'lajing Tiotent hands 
np^n heirdi^lf. 

3. Csssar then' catered Alexandria wfthont fnrthei^ 
oppositions aiid g^ve Cleopatra fifii^ hopes of die kind^ 
^tUj<eatih€^t; though lie intended snljto pei^irert her 
t^^assnres to hi9 own ptrpoi^es, anil recterre her person 
to griice bk triumph. But Wten he-had bodi in liil 
power, he difir6]|^rde9 her, and dfae: found she' had n« 
•ll]^r'me.aB¥)'0# #roii^g the disgrace of adding to th<^ 
glory of his triumph, -&an by ptitting a period to her 
Kfe. 

4. Casstr went aiid paid her a visit, when the ^»deav<» 
dured to captivate this young con4jueripr, as she had be- 
Ibre capfivated JuliurC«sar mid Antony. But alas, the 
eharm was now broken ! CsBsar, with the utmost cool^ 
p^9g^ only advfsefd hernot t(> despond^ declari^f thathfr 
vrij^ld treat her wtlh all possible tenderaess. 

6. He pern^tted her to dispose of her jewels a^ sh^ 
thought proper; and, aftidr giving her the kindest as*' 
suranfces, he left her. Cs&sar imagined he had artfully 
ov^r-reached Gldopati*a', by iifspiring'herwith a love df 
iitf, which he, in fact, wished to prolong, only for the 
sake of his triumph ; but herein he soon found hi^ mis* 
ftthe; C«sar hadb^ore given Cleopatra leave' to bury 
Antony^ which she did with*4he'ntmQi^ iHagnific^ed; 
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to be embalmed with the raosc .exquwlUi perfya^ik of 
Ae ea«t, aod placed it wmmg thetooibf ik the Egjrp*^ 
iian kiofs. ' 

' 6. Cleopatra hearing ^AtC»«ar intended, to aend^^ 
awaj witMn three dajs^ eenjored him to let* her {wy 
fcer last obligattoiia to the renmtoa of Antooj, which fa« 
panted. She then Tli^^d Antonyms tomb^ atr^whig* II 
with Aowers, and watering it with tears. She then ce» 
turned to her ehamber^ went Into a bath, asd^ from 
^lence to the table^ where a splendid entertainnmnl 
was prepared. When she ^ arose from table^ sk^ 
wrote a letter to Csssar, wherein she learbeatij dedre4 
to he laid In the same tamh with ikitony ; ^wi^aTln|^ 
made all leaye her ehai^er^ except h«r two womei^ 
ahe shot tlie door, sat down upon the bed, and asked 
for a basfket of figs, which a peasant hs^ lately broi^ht 
This supposed peadant wai one of the qneen^s domes- 
tic\ who had eluded the vigilance of the guards. She 
]^ced the basket by her, and a moment after lay 
down, as if she had fallen asleep ; but this was the.oA 
feet of the asp, which was concealed among the fruity 
and had stung her in the arm, which she had held to it 
The poiAon immediately communicated to the heart, 
and killed-jier without pain. , 

7. Thus died, in the thirty-ninth year of hei^ age^ 
tiiis (Hriocess, whose wit and beauty had made so much 
noise in tbe world, after having reigned .twenty-two 
years from the death of her father, twelve of which 
she passed with Antony. She was a woman of great, 
parts, as well as of great widcedness ; and spoke sev- 
eral languages with the. utmost readiness^, In her 
death, ended the r^ign of the Ptolemies in Egypt^ after 
it had continued from the death of Alexander, S94year8. 

8. Casar, on th^ receipt of Cleopatra's letter, in- 
stantly despatched a messenger to her, who found her 
dead on a golden couch, dressed in royal robes, looking 
like one asleep, with one of her maids dead at her 
feet, and the other expiring. Caesar was very much 
troubled at Cleopatra's death, as it robbed him of tha^ 
noblest ornament of Jiis triumph, fie ordored her bo^ 
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ijr to he trnrle^ netr ^at of ^Aiilcniiy, 9igfe^lkif%aih&t 
veqtiest, which wa« ftceofiHag^fy d<m« with the greateflt 
Amerat pomp. ii«r womca ted tilio^a j^ompew iiilev^ 
ment. In memory of their fidelltj^. After CUopatra^i 
ieath, Egypt was made aRxMpiaii proyloGe^ and goTera? 
ed by a praefeet, sent from Rome fbr that purpose* , 
9. CsBsar having now greatly enlarged the Romao 
Joms&lons, wad reeelred at Rome as a conqueror, who 
ted put an end to the miseries and calamities of mosit 
nations. He trinrnprhed three days saccesslTe](y^ with 
extraordtnary magnificence ; first, for Illyricum; sec^ 
ondly, l«r the rictory 6( Actinin ; .^nd thirdly tot thf 
conqiKst of Egypt On lhi«f occasion, the temple c^l 
imam was sh«t|. lahich waa the third time since tha 
fonndatioii of ;R^»0, aft§rte«ingate»Qd <fi«a1205yearai 

quEsmo:!^. 

U Who receif ed orders from Cs^^r to seize Cleopatra ? — t* 
Did he fl[ucceed m seizing her ?-^3. Who was then tent by Ctt^ 
sar to take her?^4. What did she attempt d#in^, when- taken ?•«»• 
i. What were Cesar?t designt. tiiTe|fard t»C|eo|iatm aadhsf 
treasures ?^-6. What did she aijmia do. w^esa visited hj C«sar) 
—7. How did CWpati:a destroy her life?— 8. What was her 
sige when she destfdyed hersf If T— 9. Row long had she reigned ? 
— 10. What reiga ended with the death of Cleopatra ? 



THE CAPTIVE. LADY, 

t&rORTJ> TO tiER tOVfeia Bt BCITtO. 

■ >,t:-,<h.-: ' • . , • = - .;-! • ■ • ; ■ 

1, Wnaw to Im glomona fiTst e^say in war^ . 
New Carthage feli^ dtere aU the flower of Spaio 
Were kept in, hostage ; a full £eld presQiiting 
For Scipio^s generoBiiy to ahiaeu—- A noble viiipn, 
Conspicoou9 iar o^er all thei captive dames, 
Was markM the geti^ral'a pdj^e. §Ke wept and hlnah'd, 
Young, fife«h s^i blpi^ng .\i]^ the mom. Aa eye > 
As when the blue sipr trembles through a cloud 
t>l purest white. i^Pseci^et charm combined 
' Her features, and iofusM enchantment through them. 
Her shape wad harmony. But eloquence 
Beneath ber beauty ftrilti which seeoiM on purpose 
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.% 3.Qft i« she pAsfSalpxigi jyifh dgwDca^t ey^A, 
Wherje gentle J?orrow swell la^.apd now ^.nd then,' 
Dnxpp'a o'er her aoiodi^st cbj^eis a tricklii^g.^teary, 
The Slonmn le^gions Japffui^^d, and hard war 
J?elt n»ore than pityj e^n their chi^f hUn^elfi 
As on his high UriVunaJ rai^M he 8.?it,' . 

yuraM from the .dan^Vous. sight j ; ^n.d,. (jjudipj^i asVd 
tii$ officers, if by Jthjs gift.|tjiie;jr i^i^aftt ^' ,; , . ;. , 
5Co.4Clottd.lU9 jg^lqry ijilt^'very 4»|vn.. . .' * 

' d. Sh«| queatSotted ^ her birth/ki ti^enbiii^ tceetM^ 

WithtearsanibStolM^i^brekeB tDldher^tate;- < 

But, when he found h^r ^ojw^lj descended ; 

Of her old captive parents the spl^ jo^j.. ^ . ,. , 

illid that a hapless CeJUh^iian prin^ce^ \ 

il€r lover and belovj^d^ forgot his cliaios, 

Siis iost'ddBiimonM, and for her aloa^' 
^ ^f pt out hb tejifder sonl-Hsiihideii the heart 
bf this young/fcon^iair!i^/lbving^ jo^J^^^^ • 

Felt all ihQ grfisaj ^vinity of virjtiij?. ' /\ . / " 

4. His wishing yonthjBtood checked ; his tempting power. 
Restrained by kind homanity. — ^At once, 
He for her paipentaaad'her lover 4^alrd. '' 
The variojii fc^e IspagiB^. : How l||t ti[«k0pfti 
LookMdnhious on, and wonder'd what he meant ; 
While^ stral^'d b6jow^theti^iii))iiog«^q)p^ 
RackM by a thouBasd mingling paasioiia^u»ar, 
Hope, jeatoHsy, disdain, aubidissioa, grief, 
Anxiety,-andk)yeyia evdry shapp. 
To these, as diJIerent «>etiliftients succeeded, 
As ndx^d emotions, when th^ man divine '~ 
Thus ihfe dread s^ace le iht lover b»iiitte~ ^' 

6. <^ We jb^ ar^ yfMa;i|^-^.Mh Qharm'fl. . T^ 4gj^ 
of warT '• 
Has pnt thy beaiiteoiis niiirireM in #jr f ow^r^- 
Witt rbqn) J coiiM, m tb#jn^:ircfiid.tif% : V 
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lire mt a happj> fife. Buil^nov, that Il<M&aM, 
. Their he£^rtS).as well eoei|ue«, cao conquer; 
Then take her to thy 4oal, and with b^r^ take 
Thy liberty and kingdom. la return, 
I ask hut this — ^when you behold these eyei, 
Tiiese charms, with transport, be a friend to Rome.'* 
£cftat|C wonder held the lovers mute ; 
While tifte loud camp, and all the clustering crowd 
That hung around, rang with repeated shouts. 
Fame took th^ alarm, and through resounding SpalA 
Blew, fast the fair report; which, more than arms, 
Adnurin^ nations to the Romans gainM^ 



DEATH OP CiESAR. 

l.,^CjE9Aitj having been made perpetual dictator, and 
Tecerre!d from the Senate accumulated honours, it hegajii 
to he rumored that He intended to make himself king ; 
a^d though in fact he was possessed of the power, the 
people, who had an utter aversion to the name, could 
Dot bear his assuming the title. Whether he really 
deigned to assume that empty honour, must now for ever 
remain a secret; but certain it is, that the unsuspecting 
openness of his conduct marked somethmg like a con^ 
dence In the innocence of his intentions. 

S. When informed, by those about him, of the jeal« 
ousies of many persons who envied his power, he was 
heard to say, that he had rather die once by treason, than 
to live continually in apprehension of i4* When advised 
by some to beware jbf Brutus^ in whom he had for some 
time reposed the greatest confidence, he opened his 
breast, slU scarred with wounds, saying, ^^ Can you think 
Brutus cares for such poor pillage as this V^ And being 
one night at supper, as his friends disputed among 
themselves what death was easiest, he replied, that 
which was most sudden and least foreseen. But to 
convince the world how little he had to apprehend from 
his enemies, he disbanded his company of Spanish 
guards, which facilitated the enterprise agains|rlds life. 
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tomposed c^,%o leas t^an sixty sefiatovs. i Tkey weire 
still the wtfr^ f^TmiaMej ma ^le geoeHlllty <^ '4feeni 
were of his own ^rtj^ wlio 'haviag beeo reified ehore 
other citizens, ft^ltmore strongly the weight of a ^g[if 
tnperior. At tite 'bead of tha conspiracy were Bratw. 
whoqe life Cssar i^i spared after the battle of Pk^ 
f alia^ aod GasiBius, who 'was pardoned soon s^er, bo& 
-praBjors <br the present year. Brutus made it his ^hlef 
glory to hare descended from that Brutus who first gave 
liberty to ilome. The passion for freedom seemed to 
haire been transmitted with the blood of his adoestois 
down to him. But thov^h he detested tyranny, yet he 
could not forbear loving the tyrant, from whom he had 
received the i^oaft f^ai liepefi^s^ 

4. The conspirators^ jto give a co.lour of ju^stice to 
their proceedings, remitted the execution bf^the|rde- 

' sign to the ides .of Mai^ch, the day pn wUch Odesar was 
to be offered the cyrown. The augurs bad fpre told thalt 
this day would be fatal to him; and the. night preceding^ 
be he^rd his wife Calphumia kiip6nthi]gf in ner ^leep.; 
and beidg awakened, she confessed to him that ^® 
dreamt 6f his being assassinated in her arms« TheiB 
omens in some measure began to change his hrtentions 
of going to the senate, as be had resolved feat daj 5 
ibut one of the conspirators cbmipg in, prevajted ypon 

' him to keep his rejsolution, telliiig him of the reproach 
that would attend his staiying at Some till his wife ba^d 
lucky dreams, ^nd of tiie preparatioi^s that were made 
for his appearance* 

,5. As he went along to Ae senate, a slave who hasten- 
ed to him with Information of the conspiracy, attempted 
to come near him, but could not for the crowd. Arte- 
inidorus, a Greek philosopher, who had discovered the 
whole plot, delivered him a memorial, containing the 
beads of the inforiaation ; but Caesar gave it, with otjier 
papers, to one of his - secretaries, without reading, a» 
was usual in things of this nature. Being at length 
enten^d the lienate house, where the conspirators were 
prepaid to receive him, he met one Spurina, /»n augur, 
who bad foretold this danger, to whom he sai^, smiSn^p, 
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jrepUed the au^ur, ^ but they nee not j«( owweJ^ 

6u Aisoonashe h^d taken hl9pl8ee,tbe conapicatoip 
£ame aear 'him, under pretetwe of aaluMnf^ bim ; wd 
fCiflCiVar, who was one of tliem,«ppvoaolMdiii a««imili- 
:flS»t poaliure, preteadiiigp to tae fer his hrother't pardgo, 
4vh» had bean ifaaxiuhed by his .«rier. Ail tiie eaoaftix^ 
tort seconded him with great easaestiiafB; and Ginhadi^ 
seeniing to sue with still greater submia^on, took hold 
of the bottom of his robe^ holdh^ him so as to preTonl 
rkia dttog. Tjiis was (he signal agreediw* Cascai .who 
was behind, atabbed him, though slightly, ki iba shoal* 
der. 'Caesar instantly turned roand, and with the ate^l 
of his stablet, wounded him in the araa. 

7. Howeyer, all the conspirators were now alarmed ; 
and enclosing him round, lie receiTed a second stab, 
irom an unknown hand, In the brefust, while Cassiua 
wounded him in the face. Me still defended^iimself with 

jpi:eat vigour, ruoh^n^ among them, and throwing down 
such as opposed him, till he aaw Brutus among the 
conspirators, who, coming up, stack his dagger tntohia 
thigh. Prom that moment Caesar thought no more of 
4e^ndh)g himself; but looking Xipon this conspjirato9| 
cried out, " And you too, my son !'• Then covering 
his head, and spreading his robe before him io order 
to ta\\ with greater decency, he jBunk down at the base 
of Pompey's statue, after receivitig threo-and-twenty 
wounds from hands which he vainly supposed he hs^ 
disanned by his benefits. 't 

8. CaBsar was killed in th<e ^fly-sixth year of his age, 
and about fourteen yeara^fter he began the conquest 
of the world. If we exaofinle his history, we diall be 
equally at a loss whether >m6st to admire bis great 
abilities or 'his wonderful fortune. T6 pretend to say, 

'" that from the beginning he planned the subjugation of 
' bis native country, is doing no great credit to his well 
' Icnowa penetration, as a thousand obstacles lay in hia 
way, which fortune, rather than conduct, was to sur* 
mount No m9n, therefore, of his sagacity, would 
have begun, a scheme «in which the chances of succe^d^ 
ing were so many against him ; it is most probable, ^a^ 
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like all TerffioeeeBsfiilmeD^ he only made th^ f^eit'oC 
eVeiy oeenrreDce,; and his ambition rising with his 
good fortoDe, from at first being contented with his' 
humbler aiUM, he at t«it began to think of govemin|f 
the worid, when he found scarce an obstacle to oppose 
his designs. Such is the ^sposition of man, whose 
craviDgs after power are alwajrs moat insatiable when 
he eojeja the gfrealeat share. 

1. What ftrtt ceased a jealousy ag^ainft Cttsar ? — 3. Of what 
imM Cflnar wamtd te beware f— 3. Who engagejd with Bmtaa 
in a coD9ptracy to dettroj C«Mur?-^« At wiuit age was CeMur 
astauixiated .^ 



CATILINE'S CONSPIRACY, 

1.; About sixty-one years before Chriat^^one of the 
mosf dangerous conspiracies broke out mat had ever 
threatened Rome. At the head of this conspiracy was 
Lucius Sergius Catiline, who was 'descended from A 
Very illustrious patrician family of great antiquity. He 
had been brought up amidst the tumults and disorders 
of a civil war, and had been the instrument of the cru- 
elties of Sylla, to whom he was deroted Destitute 
of either morals or probity, he dfscovered not the 
least veneration for the gods ; and being ever disgusted 
with the present, was always unhappy with respect te 
the future. 

2^ Thougl) master of few abilities, he walbold, rash^ 
and intrepid,^ and had not even prudence enough pro* 
perly to conceal his own infernal designs, where it wa» 
necessary he' should, in orr^er fo prevent their miscaiv 
riage. As extravagance is the first cause of the viola* 
, tlon of all laws, so Catiline, having contracted vast debts^ 
and being unable to pay them, grew , desperate, and 
aimed at nothing less than the highest and most lucra* 
tive employments. For this puipose, he associated with 
those young Romans, whose excesses bad rufat^d their 
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I ;d.. Tj|^eae.«J)aoiotiifKd wirMofaii^ fpim^d «^lioirrM »99f^ 
9ifm^^t9 masim! Urn iGiwm8>iitQd 4^ ^pul. Ip Amtik tk^ 

MEeeihfiifOMKidjdicm «£; Rome* - At .tbe sjgiial giveii by 
OilHHieyjItiiey.iriQ^re Ift riiab 01^ the cQimite aii4 .fi»)»der 
Ifceai ; ^«l^€9tiIiJie;i»di^ too b^^tjr ito tb^ M^w^l^itiWM 
not obeyed ; and tbu9 ibe ma^aacre was put o0f iiU s^ 

-* 4k Tbif fionqfiupftcy <r4i» 4«i^ #treiig4b^ae4' by ^S 
^^^^<^P^?P^^c of Iloi»9yii^,4^ayipgb€i^ rocked mi 
4bQb<^IJB of JUiKisxy, ftUd ener^M bj si ciiotiQUfil s)3<^ 
CQimo iif.pleatafeK; 0it$A p« bdd mni^4]N»ni«ie}Tes by 
iBEXceawtt, «»d .W'eta ao ^to«^«& Me 4a ^gup|i«^i^ U^eir e^fr^ 
tamgiaQAief ; ,the jimbiH^i^a, wbp #9fjbrf 4 to tba.Wgb^ 
pBtto 'm ^ jMfi'f mi0ibf^t»yw}kp bM i^y<mg>9, wbteb 
Mef; Mmotiadt to gratify oa fonie aypjerior ; 4U IbofSQ, 
itetaittd byidtfibreAl piM^ont, «b()^]|^ iq lb^ ^jnuse 
4>f .0^110^1 «bo iundetbem tbe bii^g^sit f^iioiniscip) ^d a^ 
ikbe.8ftine titi^ exbotltod ibesi to eiiipldy tiielr interesl 
te;piiMpi« lu8fce«kg«Ieet^dcK>9w}. £fo tiiM conld bet- 
ter smtib6.ct»!iBffmtois, us Poap^ was tbeyi .engaged 
iii'^ iRaria^ ea0t, ^d Italy bad no ara»y toproteist it 
. !6.fiClo^m5^betwtet«r, irho wse» then consijli found 
flffe^ackslo bribe "F^lvia*, a lady of n% iH^strioiw faoiilyi 
jvfaiebtshehad disb(n>#«l'^ byber cii^iiijal aiftours witb 
««r of tte £hief &f tbe «oii^ireitor$. From tbis^ woman, 
Cicero /got ini^ iafonaatioD af enlibled Um to eotint^tf^ 
mdi all Catlli»e^4.pBoieoto. - Soon ail^r, Cicero eccusad 
Cw^Aoe^mWi^'b^ 1^a» pDOfteni in tbe s^ate^ of bM te>* 
fittOB deiigo ; bat ho ^eiidoayoured to cleair himself of 
4hia cbasge. ltBd»g h6 cottidHot briog the senators to 
4ils^ivay 'Of ihkdGliig^ aad being ealled l^ them an enefny 
mM it facricide, b^ la^d ^wt in Ji fanotjs tone of votoe, 
** Since snares are every where laid for me, and those 
I0 jirhMli I: am odivos exii^efate me beyond measure, I 
Jviil iMit feaMi slttf^yi h^ mMam€ sgr teeaies In «|r 
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'6* Otttihie, hvfkig ipoketi liieoe words, fl^ir eitf ml 

the senate hoose^ and flendli^ for the chief coasplra* 
len, told them wliat hsi paM«d. Then exhc^ng them 
to murder the eoaiul) he left Rottie that eight, i^ceom* 
^Bied by three himdred of hk asBociatefl, i^ went and 
jdioed HaaMes. He caused -Setofa, with fascea and axesi 
to walk hefere Mm^ ae If be had really beeh a ma» 
gistrate. U|k>o the news of thisiiiAefreGtioa, ^^ senate 
ordered Aatonlns, thi^ eeosel, to march the legions 
egaimtt the rebels, and Cicero to look after Ibe peace df 
ihecity. 

7. Soon after, Lentnlus, Cethegvs, Gabh^us, and two 
more, who were principals of the conq»iracy, were ar> 
rested, convicted, and conreyed 'to ififierent prisons 
The contest in the senate was long and warm, respeett- 
ing the nature of the punishment th^t should be Inflicts 
ed upon thera. It was, bowoTer, at last, resohred tiiat 
they should be put to death ; and Cicero, upon tte bare 
sentence of the senate, and without subia^ting the mat- 
ter to the people, as was usual, ordef<^d ^them 'to be 
executed in tli^ ^fi^rent prisons in which they'erere 
confined. Thes^ executions at once crushed thfj^lot^ 
and orertumed all the designs of the con|pirators, who 
had that night resolred to rescue them- from confine- 
ment, that they might immediately joki Catiline. 

8. News being brought to Catiline^ casi^, of the late 
execution, great nunil>er6 of his soidiers abandoned. bim 
in the nighty but this did not disconcert' or dishearten 

. Catiline, for he was determined either to>ruln theci»t»» 
t/ii^nwealth, or perish in the attempt. He thereupoii 
riiis^'d nrw forces, filled the cohorts tdth'them, and 
5 on c^nipleted the legions, which were all inflamed 
v»Hh ihf^ "iaoie passion ibr blood and slaughter and the 
dt»-^iriK ^U.;:) of ^heir native country. By the good maiEi^ 
agcn^en oC the consul, Catiline found himself sur- 
rounded hy the enemy. He therefore resolved t« 
hazard a battle, though he was considerably inferioir Im 
number. ^^ 

9. Petreius, who had senred thirty yealie in tlie fieldi, 
and from a priTate soldier had been made a general^ 
•ommanded for the republic in the room of the Gonial, 
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wliewa»midderi3Pti&etiill. He eiig»fed CaifllM wtth 
tke greatest brarery, and the btottle was suatained en 
botbflldes with the utmost latrepiditjr. Petreioa wai 
it last netorioas^ aad the rebels were all pot to the 
firord. Bat Catiime, who could not bear the thought! 
of sanririBg the rma f^^Ms partj, rushed into that part 
of the battle where death was making the greatest 
haroc^ and there fet) a ^ctim to his own folly and inl* 
qnlty. He was afterwards found among the dead and 
mangled bodies of the rebels^ which lay b hetips. Ott 
his pale and lifeless face waft still pictured the haughty 
ferocity of his soul, which even death could not exti&- 

qUESTIOJ{S. 
1. Whea was Catiline^s conspiracy formed ? — t. What was 
fh« object of thii conspiracy?— S. Who wni inttmmpiital id 
oyanterecUor thii Gonflpiiacy ?«>4. What was the charaetar sf 
Cttiiiac?^ 



\. 



THE TEARS OF JUDAH. 

HtrsH^D is the Toice of JudahV mirth««-> 
And Judah^s minstrela too are gone; 

The harps that told Messiah's birth. 
And hung on heaven^s eternal thronoL 

Fled is the bright and shining throng 
That sweird on earth the welcome strai%, 

And lost in air the choral song 
Tiiat floated wild on DaTid^a plain. 

For dark and sad is Bethlehem^s fate, 
Her valleys gush with hurr"*^ blood ; 

Despair sits mourning at her gate^ 
And Murder stalks in frantic mood. 

At morn, the mother^s heart was ligb^ 
Her huaul bloomed upon ^er breast ; 

At eve, Uwas pale and with^ -^d quite, 
And gone to ita eternal raat 
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Your bahies are hosVA ia one coi^d g9lrve t 
hk Jonf!in^» stream their sptrits ^epj 
Tltekr blood is mingied- witii tlie ' 



DESTRUCTION OF JERUSALEM. 

1. SERVfUiLBM. was built on two mountaips, and 3urr 
rouoded by three walls oo every sidc^ except where it 
was enclosed with deep Talleys, which were deemed 
inaccessiUe. £ach wall was fortlBed bj high towers. 
The celebrated temple, and strong castle of Antonla, 
were on the east side of the city^ and directly opposite 
to the Motmt of Olives. But notwithstanding me pVo^ 
dlgious strength of this famed metropolis, the infatua^ 
ted Jews brought on their own destruction by their ii^ 
testine contests. »Ata time when a formidable army 
was rapidly advancing,^d the Jews were assembling 
from all parts to keep ,the passover, the contending 
factions were continvaHyin venting Bew methods of mu- 
tual destruction, and in their ungovemed fury thej 
wasted and destroyed s»ch vast quantities of provisions 
|L8 might ^ave preserved the city many years. 

2. Such was the miserable situation of Jerusalem, 
when Titus began' his march towards it with a formida- 
ble army ; and, having laid waste the country in his pro- 
gress, and slaaglltered the iuDabitants, arrived .before 
its walls. The sight of t^ Romans produced a tempo- 
rary reconcilfation among the contending factions, and 
they unanimously r#8*)*r«.^ t'> appose ihe common ene- 
fTi}. l^iU'iV fii^t 8ai!'.' wn^, :>ccordin2r]y made with such 
IVi'-y H'td r4,-5«olu{ioD, 'f- •. -.hcra^h Tiuis displayed un- 
ci 'Cijmon vaf'.ai* ,»i>" tT)L^ ocv v-^ion, the be-irtgets.were 

^ o>}Ui\pd to I. »ndon t]n-'» c:.Uji.-n, and «1* e (<• th.e moun- 
iJUL-. No hoi'ier hn<T ihf J- ..<: ;• «iiuxi iiuiciv^al of quiet 
ii jLi ^iieir toreign* enemi^, * than theifp civil disorders 
were renewed. John, by an impious stratagem, found 
means to cut off, or force Eleazer's men to submit to 
him ; and the factions were again r^uced to tiyo, wha 
opposed each other with implacable a^inj^g^g^^ 



oiitmvenoir ov smmAtm. ^ 

S. Tke Romans, in the mean iimev exerted all thei^ 
energy In inaking preparations for a powerful attack 
upon Jerusalem. Trees were cut down, houses level- 
led, rocks cleft asunder, and Tallejs filled up ; toweit.' 
were raised, and haftering rams erected, with other 
ei^ines of destruction, s^ainst the devoted city. After 
the offers of peace, which Titus had repeatedly sent hj 
'> Joeephu8,Were rejected with ind^nation, the Romans 
began to play their engines with all their might The 
Btrenuous attacks of the enemy again united the con* 
tending parties within the walls, who had also ei^nes, 
which they plied with uncommon fury. They had 
taken them lately from Cestius, but were so ignorant 
of their use, they did iittle execution, while the Roman 
legions made terrible havoc. The rebels were sooa 
compelled to retire from the ponderous stones, which 
they threw incessantly from the towers they had erect* . 
ed, and the battering rams were at full liberty to play 
against the walls. A breach- was soon made in it, at 
which the Romans entered and encamped in the city, 
while the Jews retreated behind the second enclosure. 

4. The victors immediately advanced to the second 
wall, and plied their engines and battering rams so 
furiously, that one of the towers they had erected began 
to shake, and the Jews, who occupied it, perceiving 
their impending ruin, set it on fire, and precipitated 
themselves into the flames. - The fall fi£ this structure 
^ave the Romans an entrance into the secmid enclosure. 
They were, howevejr, repulsed by the besieged ; but 
at length regained the place entirely, and prepai'ed . 
for attacking the third and inner .wall. The vast 
number of people w^iich were enclosed in Jerusalem, 
oecasimiedfa famine, )which raged in a terrible manner; 
and, as their calamities increased, the fury of the zealots, 
if possible, rose to a greater height. They forced 
open the houses of their fellow citizens, in search of 
provisions; if they found any, they inflicted the most 
exquisite tortures upon them, under pretence that they 
had food concealed. The nearest relations, in the - 
9 
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extremity of hunger, snatched the food from eMk 
other. 

5. Josephus, who was an eye-witness of the unpar-* 
alleled sufferings the Jews experienced dnring the 
siege of their metropolis, remarlcs, that ^^ all the ca* 
lamities that erer befel any nation since the beginning 
of the world, were inferior to the miseries of his 
countrymen at this awful period." Thus we see the 
exact fulfilment of the emphatic words of our Saviour 
respecting fhe great tribulation in Jerusalem. *' For 
then shall be great tribulation^ suck as was not since the be- 
ginning of the world to this time^ no^ nor ever shaU 6e." 

6. Titus, who was apprized of their wretched condi« 
tion, relaxed the n^i^e four days ; and, being still 
desirous of saving the city, caused provisions to« be 
distributed to his army in sight of the Jews, who flocked 
upon the walls to behold it. Josephus was next sent 
to his countrymen, to' attempt to persuade them not to 
plunge themselves in inevitable ruin, by persisting ia 
defence of a place which could hold out but little long- 
er, and which the Romans looked upon as already their 
own. He exhorted them, in the most pathetic terms^ 
to save themselves, their tenlple, and their country ; 
and painted in strong colours the fatal effects which 
would result from their obstinacy. But the people, 
after many bitter invectives, began to dart their arrows 
at him ; yet he continued to address them with greater 
vehemence, and many were induced by his eloquence, 
to run the utmost risk in order to escape to the Romans ; 
while others became more desperate, and resolved to 
hold out to \he last extremity. 

7. The Jews, who were forcibly seized by the Ro- 
mans without the walls, and who made the utmost 
resistance for fear of punishment, were scourged and 
crucified near the city. Famine made them so daring in 
these excursions, that five hundred, and sometimes more, 
suffered this dreadful death every day ; and, on account 
of the number, Josephus observes, that ^^ space was 
wanted for the orosse^, and crosses for the captives." 
And yet, contrary to Titus's intention, the seditious 
Jews were not disposed to a surrender by these horrid 
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spectacles. In order to check desertion^ they repre- 
sented the sufferers as suppliants, and not as men taken 
by resistance. Yet even some, who deemed capital 
punislunent inevitable, escaped to the Romacis, consid- 
ering death, by the hands of their enemies, a desirable 
refuge, when compared with the complicated distress 
which they endured. And thoug^h Titus mutilated 
many, and sent them to assure the people that voluntary 
deserters were well treated by him, and earnestly to 
recommend a surrender of the city, the Jews reviled 
Titus irom the walls, defied his menaces, and Continued 
to defend the city by every method which stratagem, 
courage, and despair, could suggest. 

8. Ip order to accelerate the destined ruin of Jeru- 
salem, Titus, discouraged aod exasperated by the 
repeated destruction of his engines and towers, under* 
took the arduous task of enclosing the city with a strongs 
wail, in order to prevent the inhabitants from receiving 
any succour from the adjacent country, or eluding his 
vengeance by flight. Such was the persevering spirit 
of the soldiers, that in three days they enclosed the 
city by a wall nearly five miles in circuit. Thus was 
the prophecy of our Saviour accomplished : ^^ The dayt 
^^udl come -upon tkee^ when thine enemies shall cast a trench 
fbout thee^ and compass thee rowid^ and keep thee in on 
every side,^^ Upon this, the famine raged with augment- 
ed violence, and destroyed whole families ; while Jeru- 
salem exhibited a horrid spectacle of emaciated invalids 
and putrescent bodies. The dead were too numerous 
to be interred ; and many expired in the performance 
of this oj9ice. The public calamity was too great for 
lamentation, and the silence of unutterable wo over* 
spread the city. 

9. The zealots, at this awful period, endeavoured to 
encourage the obstinacy of the people, by hiring a set of 
wretches, pretenders to prophecy, to go about the city, 
and declare the near approach of a speedy and mira^ 
eulous deliverance. This impious stratagem for a while 
aiSbrded delusive hopes to the miserable remains of the 
Jewish nation. But at length an affair took place in 
Jerusalem^ which filled the .inhabitants with const^ma^' 
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tion and defipair ; and the Romans with horror and 
indignation. [ A Jewess, eminent for birth and opulence, 
rendered frantic with her sufferings, was reduced to 
the dreadful extremity of killing and feeding upon her 
iniany Titus, being apprized of this Inhuman deed,^ 
swore the total extirpation of the accursed city and 
people ; and called Heaven to witness, that he was not 
the author of their calamity. 

10. The Romans, having pursued the attack with the 
utmost rigour, advanced their last engines against the 
walls, after having converted Into a desert, for wood to 
construct them, a country well planted, and interspersed 
with gardens, for more than eleven miles round the 
city. They scaled the inner wall, and after a sangui- 
nary encounter, nmde themselves masters of the fortress 
of Antonia. Still, however, not only the zealots, but 
many of the people, were yet so blinded, that, though 
nothing was now left but the temple, and the Romans 
were making formidable preparation to batter it down^ 
*-they could not persuade themselves that God would 
suffer that holy place to be taken by heathens ; but 
still expected a miraculous deliverance. And though 
the war was advancing towards the temple, they them- 
selves burnt the portico, which joined it to Antonia ; 
which occasioned Titus to remark, that they began to 
destroy, with their own hands, that magnificent edifice, 
whic^ he had preserved. 

1 1 • The Roman commander had determined in coun** 
cil not to burn the temple, considering the existence of 
80 proud a structure an honour to himself!; He there- 
fore attempted to batter down one of the galleries of 
the precinct ; but as the* strength of the wall eluded 
the force of all his engines, his troops next endeavoured 
to scale it, but were repulsed with considerable loss. 
When Titus found, that his desire of saving the sacred 
building was likely to c^o^ many lives, he set fire to 
the gates of the outer temple, which, being plaited 
with silver, burnt all night, and the flame rapidly com*- 
municated to the adjacent galleries and porticoes. 
Titus, who was still desirous of preserving the temple* 
caused the flames to be extinguished ; and appeases 
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the clamours of his troopsJ who Tohemently insisted 
pn the necessity of razing it to the ground. The fol* 
lowing day was therefore fixed npon, for a general 
assault upon that magnificent structure* 

12. The utmost exertions of Titus to save the temple 
were, however, ineffectual. Our Saviour had foretold 
its total destruction; and his awful preiMction wai 
ahout to he accomplished. '^ And now,'' says Josephuf^ 
^ the fatal day approached in the revolution of agesi 
Ihe 10th of Augnst, emphatically called the day of 
vengeance^ in which the first temple had been destroyed 
by the king of Babylon.'' While Titus was repoung 
himself in his pavilion, a Roman soldier, without re* 
ceiving any command, but urged as it were by a divine 
impulse, seized lome of the blazing materials, and 
with the assistance of another soldier, who raised him 
from the ground, threfir them through a window into < 
one of the apartments that surrounded the sanctuary. 
The whole north side, up to the third story, was im- 
mediately enveloped in flames* The Jevs, who now 
began to suppose that Heaven had forsaken them^ 
lushed in with violent lamentations, and spared no 
effort, not even life itself, to preserve the. sacred edifies 
on which they had rested their security. 

13. Titus^ behig awakened by the outcry, hastened 
to the spot, and commanded his soldiers to exert them* 
selves to the utmost to extinguish the fire* He called^ 
prayed, and threatened his men* But so great was the 
clamour and tumult, that his entreatie«and menaces 
were alike disregarded. The exasperated Romans, 
who resorted thither from the Camp^ were engaged 
either in increasing the conflagration, or killing the 
Jews ; the dead were heaped about the allar, and a 
stream of blood flowed at its steps* 

14. Still, as the flames had not reached the inner 
part of the temple, Titus, with some of his chief 
officers, entered the sanctuary and most holy place, 
which excited his astonishment and admiration^ After' 
having in vain repeated his attempts to prevent its 
destruction, he saved the goldoQ candlestick, the table 
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i»f ^hcw bre«d, tke alter of perAiafe^s, wUdi i¥^€ M 
of pure gold ; and the rolume of the hmr, wrapped up 
Id a rich golden tiwue. Upon hk leaving €he »ered 
place, 8om% other solders set fire to it, after teaiiiig 
off the golden plahing from the gates and timber 
work. 

15w A horrid iMtssacr^ «oon fdlowed, in which pro- 
iHgions multitudes perished ; while others rushed, in 
a kind of frenzy, into the midst of the flames, 9snd pre- 
eiptiated tiiemsldtes from the battlements of their iiM- 
ing templer Six thousand persons, who, deluded bj a 
false prophet with the hopes of a miraculons deliver- 
«nce, hsra fled to a gallery yet standing without the 
temple, perished at once^ by the relentless bariraoity 
of the soldiers, who set it on fire, afid suffered nmie to 
escape. The conquerors carried their fury to such a 
height as to massacre all they^et, without distinction 
of i^e, sex, or quality. They also burnt all the tre»« 
•ore houses, containing vast quantities of money, plat^, 
and the riohest furniture. In a word, they continued to 
mark their progress with fire and sword, tiU they had 
destroyed all, except two of the tenxple gates, and that 
part of the court which was destined for Uie women. 

16. In the mean time, many of the zealots, by making' 
fbe most vigorous exertions, effected their escape firom 
the temple, and retired into the cily. But the avenue* 
were so strictly guarded, that it was impossible for 
them to escape. They therefore foriified themselvesi 
as well as Mt^ej were able, on the south side of it ; 
from whence John and Simon sent to desire a confer* 
ence with Titus. They were answered, that thougli 
they had caused all this ruin and effusion of blood, yet 
their lives should be spared, if they would surrender 
themselves* They replied, that ^ they had engaged, 
by the most solemn oaths, not to deliver up their per* 
sons to him on any condition ; and requested permls* 
-sion to retire to the moimtains with their wives and 
children." The Roman general, enraged at this inso» 
knee, ordered proclamation to be made, that not one 
of them dhoiild be spared, since diey persisted in <•- 
jecting bis last o&rs of pardon. . 
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n. ^ke dang^hler ef ZAoa^ er the lower eltir^ was 
next ab^Eidened to the furj of the* Roinan solders, who 
pfamdered, boroil, and massacred, wi^ iosatiable rage. 
The zealots next betook themselires to the royal imiI- 
ace, in the ii{»per and stronger part of Jerusalem, st54* 
ed ako the city of David, on Mount Zion. As many ef 
the Jewvfaad deposited their possessions m tiie palace 
for seeatfty, they attacked it, killed e%ht tfaousaifd 
fourliiuidred of their coaatrymen, and plundered their 
property. 

18. The Roman army spent nearly twenty ^ys kk 
making great preparations for attacking the upper city, 
especially the royal palace ; daring which time many 
eame asfd made their submission to Titus. The war- 
bke -engines then played so furiously upon the zealots^ 
that they were seized with a sudden panic, quitted the 
towers which were de^ed impregnable, and ran like 
mad men towards Shiloah, intending to hare attacked 
the wail of circumyallation, and escaped out of tbe 
ci^. But being vigorously repulsed, they endeavoured 
to c<mceal themselves in subterraneous passages ; and 
as many as were discovered, were put to dea£b. 

19. The conquest of Jerusalem being now complet- 
ed, the Romans placed their ensigns upon the walls 
with triumphant joy. They next walked the streets^ 
with swords in their hands, and killed all they met< 
Amidst the darkness of that awful night, fire 
to the remaining dij^||Mof the city, and T 
wrapt in flam^ ifllRMtlHP^ every| 
utter ruin and^ deffll||pon7^M[ring the 

lasted nearij^'five monthsi. upwards or eleven 

thousand)Jews perished. ^John and Simon, the iwo 
grand rebels, with seven hundred of the most beauU- 
ful and vigorous of the Jewish youth, were reserved, 
to attend the victor's triumphal chariot. After which^ 
Simon was put to death ; and John, who had stooped 
to beg his life, condemned to perpetual tmpHsonment 

20. The number who were taken captive, during 
the fetal contest with the Romaais, amounted to ninety- 
seVen thousand, many of whom were sent into Syria, 
lind other provinces, to be exposed on the pubHc ihsh 
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atres, to 6^ like gludiators, or to be deyoared bj 
wild beasts. The namber of those destroyed, duriog 
the war^ which lasted seven years, is computed to hare 
been one million four hundred and sixty-two thousand. 
When the sword had returned to its scabbard, for want 
of objects whereon to exercise its fury, and the troops 
were satisfied with plunder, Titus commanded the 
whole city an J temple to be demolialied. Thus were 
our Saviour's prophecies fulfilled — " Thine enemies shaU 
lay thee even voith the ground^ and there shall not be kfi 
mu Uone upon anotherJ*^ 

qUESTIONS. 
1« When did Titus commence his march towards Jerusalem t 
— S. What feast were the Jews observing at this time ?— ^3. By 
whom did Titas frequently send efiers of peace ? — 4. What dis- 
tressing consequences resulted from having such multitudes of 
Jews shut up in Jerusalem ?— 5. l%at caused Titus to resolve 
on the complete ruin of Jerusalem, and the extirpation of its 
inhabitants ?^6. What induied him to wish the preseryation of 
the temple ?^7. And what mially determined him to destroy 
it ?— 8. How long did the siere last l-r-^. How many Jews ner^ 
ished in it ? * " / ^ 



V- 




ORDER OP NATURE. 

See, through this air, thhyiCfian, and this earth. 

Bund, how wide I howTWJCTtend below ! 
•Vast chain of being ! whicRrom God began, 
Natures ethereal, human, angel, man, 
Beast, bird, fish, insect I what no eye can see ; 
No gla38 can reach ! from infinite io thee. 
From thee to nothing ! on superior powVs 
Were we to press, inferior might on ours ; 
Or in the full creation leave a void. 
Where, one step broken, the great scale's destroyMi 
From nature's chain, whatever link you strike. 
Tenth or ten thousandth, breaks the chain alikei ^ 
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2. What if the foot, ordainM the dust to tread, 
Or hand to toil, aspir'd to he the head ? 

What if the head, the eye, or ear, repin'd 
To serve mere^ngines of the ruling mind 
Just as ahsurd, for any part-to claim 
To be another, in this gen'ral frame ; 
Just as absurd, to mourn the tasks or pains. 
The great directing mind of all or4ains. 

3. All are but parts of one stupendous whole. 
Whose body Nature is, and God the soul ; 

That changM through all, and yet in all the same, 
Great in the earth, as in th' ethereal frame ; 
Warms in the sun, refreshes in the breeze. 
Glows in the stars, and blossoms in the trees, 
Lives through all life, extends through all extent, 
Spreads undivided, oper#es unspent, 
Breathes in our soul, informs our mortal part, 
As full, as perfect, in a hair as heart ; 
As full, as perfect, In vile tnan that mourns, 
As the rapt seraph that adores and bums ; 
To bim, no high, no low, no great, no small ; 
He £lls, he bounds, connects and equals all. 

4. Cease, then, nor Order Imperfection name ; 
Our proper bliss depends on what we blame. 
Know thy own point ; this kind, this due degree 

Of blindness, weakness, Heaven bestows on thee.^ - * 

Submit in this, or any otiier sphere, 

Secure to be as blest as thov canst bear ; 

Safe in the hand of one disposing Power, 

Or in the natal, or the mortal hour. 

AH nature is but art unknown to thee ; ^ 

All chance, direction, which thou canst not see' 2: 

All discord, harmony, not understood ; 

All partial evil, universal good ; — 

And, spite of pride, in erring reason^s spite« 

Que truth is clear, ^* Whatever w, i» RiaHV,'' 
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THE FALL OF ROME- 

1 . After various wars aod competitioDS, Constantlne, 
in the year of Christ 320, )became sole master of the 
Roman empire. He certainly did 'whatever could he 
done, hy an accomplished general and btatesman, to- 
ward restoring th^ empire to its ancient glory. But, 
alas ! he did not reign over the ancient Romans. His 
people had been omn defeated, humbled, enslaved, 
and trampled in the dust. The true Roman spirit was 
long since utterly extinguished ; and, as we have had 
occasion to observe, Italy itself was filled with a mighty 
heter<^eneous mass of population,;- of no fixed charac- 
ter. His strong genius, for a moment, sustained, but 
could not ultimately save, the falHng fabric. 

2. The ambition of ConAantine gave a more fatal 
blow to the Roman empire, than even the vices of 
Commodus. To secure to himself a glory equal to that 
of Romulus,ihe formed the* resolution of changing the 
seat of empire^ The place upon wfilch he pitched as 
a new capital, and which should immortalize his name, 
was indeed well chosen. The ancient city of Byzanti- 
um enjoyed the finest port in the world, on the strait 
of the Thracian Bosphorus, which communicates with 
those inland seas, who^ shores are formed by the most 
opulent and delightl^ul countries of Europe and Asia. 
Tl#hei Constantine^.'caused the wealth of the empire 
to Be conveyed ; and directly a new and splendid city 
arose, which was able to *rival ancient Rome. That 
proud capital, so long the mistress of empire, suddenly 
became but a satellite, and was forsaken of honour, 
wealth, and glory ; since the emperor, and all who 
were devoted to his interest, used every possible means 
to exalt the new seat of empire. 

3. This wound was deadly and incurable. It proved 
fatal not only to one city, but to the western empire. 
Rome was utterly abandoned by Constantino ; nor was 
it much alleviated under his successors, among whom a 
permanent division of the empire taking place, Rome 
ssd Italy fell under the government of a series of weak. 
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miserable, Bhort-lived tyrants, who rose by conspiracy, 
md fell by marder, in rapid succession ; till, in the 
J 476th year of the Christian sers^ Augustulus,.the last of 
the Roman emperors, was conquered and dethroned by 
Odoacer, king of the Heruli,;who, at the h^ad of an im^ 
mense army of barbarians, overran all Italy, and put a 
period to the western empire. .^ 

4. Thus ended Rome, after hating stood 1S29 years J 
When we consider the length of her duration, her 
character, and the nature and extent of her resources, 
we shall not hesitate to pronounce her the most power-)^ 
ful and important city which ever existed, and as stand* \ 
ing at the head of the first rank of cities. But if this 
remark is true of Rume in the times of which we are 
now speaking, it will serve td awaken our admiration, 
when we consider that Rome survived even this 
shock ; and, as though shft was destined to bear rule, 
from being the head of a most powerful empire, she 
soon became the head of an ecclesiastical institution 
not less powerful. She spread her wing over all the 
powers of Europe. They trembled at her mandates. 
She deposed monarchs at her pleasure, trampled on 
crowns and sceptres, and, for ten centuries, exerted the 
most despotic sovereignty. She is, even to this day^ 
one of the^nest cities in the world. 

qUESTIOJ^S. 
1. When did ConstaDtlne ^come master of Rome ? — fbf, 
What method did he adopt to immortalize his name ?~3. What 
was the original name of Constantinople? — 4. Who put a peri- 
od to the Roman empire ?— 5. When did he do it ?--6. How 
long had Rome then existed ? 



RISE OF MAHOMETANISM. 

1. Whatever might have been the extraction of Ma- 
homet, his property was small. He engaged himself 
as a servant to a rich widow of Mecca^ who bestowed 
on him her hand and her fortune, and raised him to 
the rank of an opulent citizen. He it said to have 
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been a man of extraordinary bodily and piental accom* 
plishments. The former part of his character is prob- 
able, the latter is unquestionable* The endowments of 
his mind, however, were the giils of nature, act of 
education, since, as it is asserted; he was wholly illit- 
erate. — Such was the man, who was destined to effect 
tU^ greatest revolution in buman ideas, as well as in 
human affairs, tbat has ever takeir place since the es- 
tablishment of Christianity. Inspired by enthusiasm or 
ambition, he withdrew' to Ca cave about three miles 
from the city,^and having tbere spent some time in si- 
lent contemplation, announced himself a prophet of^ 
the Most High, and proclaimed the religion c^ the 
Koran. . - 

2. The religion then prevailing in Arabia waslZaba- 
i8m,;which, as in all other countries, had degenerated 
into 'the grossest idolatry ; but as universal toleration 
and uncivilized freedom there prevailed,»while the ad- 
jacent countries were shaken with the storms of con- 
quest and tyranny, the victims of political and religious 
•oppression took refuge in the deep recesses of those 
extensive deserts. In the reigns of Titus and Adrian, 
great numbers of Jews had retired into Arabia, ^and 
Christians of all the persecuted sects had sought the 
same calm retreat. Arabia, therefore, displayed a 
mixture of Pagans, Jews, and Christians of all sects 
apd denominations. 

3. Mahomet, although destitute of literature, had 
studied the book of nature and of man, and conceived 
the great design of instituting a religion that might 
unite all the Arabians under its banners ; and his 
scheme was admirably calculated for that purpose. 
His observations on the state of the world, might con- 
vince him that idolatry was not only an unreasonable, 
but a declining system. His naturally strong under- 
standing and sound judgment, would enable him to per- 
ceive the existence of one Supreme and sole Deity to 
be so rational an article of belief, that no permanent 
system of religion could be established, except on that 
solid basis. By testifying his regard for the Scriptures, 
and acknowledging the prophetic character and divine 
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mknion of Hoses and Jesus, he lessened the prejndicet 
of the Jews and Christians against his doctrine, while 
his recommendation, and.practice of prayer, fasting, 
and mass, acquired him the reputation of superior 
sanctity. 

4. Comprising in his grand design a military, as well 
as a religious system, he promised a paradise of sensu- 
al delights, to all who should fall in the cause of his 
faith. He allowed poligamy, to which he knew the 
Arabians to he strongly inclined ; but he reprobated 
drunkenness, to which they had much less propensity. 
Considering intoxication as a vice degrading to human 
nature, and incompatible with a capacity for great under- 
standings, he res<^ed to take away the temptation to a 
habit so pernicious, by prohibiting the use of inebriat- 
ing liquors* To investigate all the particitlars of his 
system, would lead to a tedious prolixity ; and it suf- 
fices to observe, that they were admirably sd&pted to 
the ideas and circumstances of his countrymen. His 
pretensions, howe'ver, to a celestial authority, excited 
the jealousy of the citizens of Mecca, and a powerful 
faction expelled bim from his native city. | 

5. In the year of, the Christian aera! 622^ the memora- 
ble epoch of the jHegira,] Mahomet, with his friend 
Abuhekar, and a iew other followers, escaping from 
Mecca, fled to Medina, where he assumed the military, . 
as well as the prophetic character. Having made ma- 
ny proselytes In that place, he assembled a determined 
and daring band, inspired with enthusiasm, and animated 
with the expectation of a paradise of sensual deligbts, 
which he promised to all his followers, but in a superi- 
or degree of glory and pleasure to those who should 
fall in the cause of the Koran, This was the first vital 
spark of the empire of the Arabs. Here he assumed the 
exercise of the regal as well as the sacerdotal function ; 
and declared himself authorized to use force as well 
as persuasion, in order to propagate his doctrines. 
Liberty of conscience was granted to Christians and 
Jews, on coiUjItion of the payment of tribute ; but to 

• 10 
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idolaters, no oilier alternative was left, but conversion . 
or the sword. 

6. By inculcatingf, in the most absolute sense, the 
doctrines of fate and . predestination, he ; extinguished . 
the principles of fear, and exalted the courage of hia 
followers into a dauntless confidence. Bj impressii^ 
strongly on .the ardent imagination of the Arabia volu(>- 
tuous picture of the invisible world, he brought thenf 
to regard death as an object not of dreads, but of hope 
and desire. From all sides, the rovers of the desert 
were allured to the standard of religion and plunder; 
and the holy robbers were soon able to intercept the 
trading caravans. In all enterprises of danger and diffi* 
culty, their leader promised them thevassistance of the 
angel Gabriel, with his legions of the heavenly host ; 
and his authoritative eloquence impressed on their en- 
thusiastic ima^nations the forms of those angelic war- 
riors, invisible to mortal eyes. By these arts, he inspired 
his followers with an irresistible enthusiasm. 

7. A regular war Was commenced between the Ma- 
hometans and the inhabitants of Mecca, in consequence 
of an attack by the former upon a fcaravan belonging 
to the latter. The caravan wa« plundered, although it 
was escorted by 950 men, while the assailants amounted 
to no more than 3 J 3. In the year 625, the Meccans, 
with abont 10,000 men, laid siege to Medina, but with- 
out success ; and finally lost all hopes of subverting the 
tftrone, or of putting a stop to the conquests of the ex- 
iled prophet. Mahomet, encouraged by their defeat, 
directed his attention to tlie subjugation of Mecca, hk 
nSitive city. His power had increased by the submission 
of several Arabian tribes ; and his army, which consist-*^ 
ed of a few hundreds onfy^ now amounted to 10,000 en- * 
ihusiastic warriors. Mecca surrendered on his approach, 
and acknowledged him as the apostle of God. Thus, 
after seven years of exile, the fugitive was enthroned 
ai^ the prince and prophet of his country. 

8. The conquest of Mecca detenDined the faith and 
obedience of the principal Arabian triben and the ob- . 
stinate remnant, which still adhered to tK idolatry of 
their ancestors, was soon subdued or extirpated. The 
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famous kaaiba, or panUieoft of- M«cctf, was porifted, and 

350 idols, with which it was defiled, were broken in 
pieces. The sentence of destruction was in the same 
manner executed on all the idols of Arabia. All the 
people of that vast country adopted the worship of one 
God, and acknowledged Mahomet as his prophet and 
their sovereign. The rites of pilgrimage were, through 
piety or policy, re-established. The prophet himself 
set an example to future ages, by fulfilling the duties of 
a pilgrim; and 114,000 pious believers accompanied his 
last visit to the kaaba, or house of Ood. A perpetual 
law was also enacted, prohibiting all unbelievers in the 
Koran from setting foot within the precincts of the holy 
city. 

9. A revolution was thus effected in an obscure cor- 
ner of the world, which shortly after subverted or shook 
the most powerful monarchies, and extended its effects 
to the distant regions of Asia, Africa, and Europe. The 
prophet of Arabia commenced hostilities with the Greek 
empire, and unfurled his banners on the confines of Sy- 
ria; but after having lost some of his most intrepid com- 
manders, without having made any great progress, the 
war was neither of long continuance, nor productive of 
any remarkable events. The mission and life of Ma- 
homet now drew near to an end. . During the space of 
four years, his health had gradually declined ; but till 
the third day preceding his dissolution, he performed 
the functions of public prayer, and asserting to the last 
the divine authority of his inission,lie expired, at about 
the age of/sixtT-three^with the firnmess of a phileso- 
plver^ and the taith of ^an enthusiast. 

10. la making an impartial estimate ^f the qualifica- 
tions which distinguished the prophet of Arabia, it must 
he acknowledged that the rigour of his mind, and the 
measure of his intellectual powers, appear to' have 
been extraordinary. At the commencement of his mis- 

' «ion, his hopes could rest only on a very precarious 
foondation. The difficulties which he had to encoun* 
terwere great. During a considerable time, converts 

- were slowly made, and his prospects of success were 
fiir from being such a« could animate his efforts, or flat* 
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ter his hppes. Amidst all these embarfus^f cifeom- 
stances, his enterprising spirit, his steady fortitude, and 
his patient perseverance., command admiration. 

11. But among the distinguishing characteristics of 
his minA, his extraordinary talent of knowing mankind 
is the most remarkable* No one had ever more accu* 
rately or more successfully, studied human nature. No 
one more exactly knew what suited the ideas and incli- 
nations of men, or more perfectly understood the method 
of gaining an ascendancy oyer their minds, and of ren- 
dering their passions subservient to a great ilesign. An 
impartial view of the character of this extraordinary 
man, shows that he was formed for every thing that is 
great, that his ideas were grand and elevated, and his 
views extensive, 

- qUESTlOJ^S. 

1. Htfw did Mahomet acquire his riches ? — 2. Where was tli9 
Koran written ? — 3. What was the religion of Arabia when Ma- 
homet began his career ? — 4. What is his flight to Medina calU 
ed ?--5. When did it lake place ?--6. What toleration did he 
allow the Jews and Christians of Arabia ? — ^7. How long had he 
been exiled from Mecca, when it surrendered to bis arms ?— 8. 
At what a^t did he die ? 



EMPIRE OF CHINA- 

1. The antiquity of this vast empire, and the state 
of its govemment, laws, manners, and attainments in 
the arts and sciences, have furnished a most ample field 
of controversy. Voltaire, Raynal, and other writers of 
similar principles, have, for the purpose of discrediting 
the scriptural account of the origin of mankind, and the 
received notions of the age of the universe, given to the 
Chinese empire an immense antiquity, and a character 
of such high civilization and knowledge of the sciences 
and arts at that remote period, as to he utterly irrecon- 
cilable with the state and progress of man, as described 
in the books of Moses. On the other hand, it is proba- 
ble that the desire of invalidating those opinions has 
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induced other wrttets of ability to go te an opposite ex- 
treme ; to undervalue this singular people, and to give 
too little weight to any accounts which we have, either 
of the duration of their empire, the economy of their 
government and police, or of their attainments in the 
arts and sciences. Amidst this contrariety of sentiments, 
we shall endeavour to form such opinion as appears 
most consonant to the truth. 

2. The panegyrists of the Chinese assert that their 
empire has subsisted above 4000 years, without any 
material alteration in its laws, manners, language, or 
even fashion of dress ; in evidence of which they ap- 
peal to a series of eclipses, marking contemporary 
events, all accurately calculated, for 2155 years before 
the birth of Christ. As it i^ easy to calculate eclipses 
backwards from the present day to any given period 
of time, it is thus possible to give to a history, ficti- 
tious from beginning to end, its chronology of real 
eclipses. This proof, therefore, amounts to nothing, un- 
less it were likewise proved that all those eclipses were 
actually recorded at the time when they happened ; 
but this neither has been nor can be done ; for it is an 
allowed fact, that there are no regular historical records 
beyond the third century before the christian «ra. The 
present Chinese are utterly ignorant of the motions of 
the celestial bodies, and cannot calculate eclipses. The 
series mentioned has therefore in all probability been 
calculated by some of the Jesuits, to ingratiate them- 
selves with the emperors, and flatter the national vani- 
ty. The Jesuits have presided in the tribunal of mathe- 
matics for above 200 ye&rs. 

3. But if the authentic annals of this empire go back 
even to the third century before Christ, and record at 
that time a high state of civilization, we must allow 
that the Chinese are an ancient and early polished peo- 
ple, and that they have possessed a singular constancfr 
Iq their government, laws, and manners. Sir William 
Jones, no bigotted encomiast of this people, allows their 
great antiquity and early civilization, and, with much 
apparent probability, traces their origin from the Hin- 

10* 
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The Chinese architecture has yariety, lightness, and 
sometimes elegance, hut has no grandeur or symmetrical 
heauty. 

8. Yet, in some of the arts, thcf Chinese have attained 
to great perfection. ( Agricultur^ is carried in China to 
the highest pitch of improvement. There is not a spot 
of waste land in the whole empire, nor any which is 
not highly cultiyated. The emperor himself is the 
chief of the hushandmen, and annually holds the plough 
with his own hands. Hence, and from the modes of 
economising food, is supported the astonishing population 
of 333 millions, or 260 inhabitants to every square mile 
of the empire. The gardening of the Chinese, and 
their admirable embellishment of rural nature, have of 
late been the object of imitation in Europe, but with 
far inferior success. The manufacture of porcelain is 
an original invention of this people ; and the Europeans^ 
though excelling them in the form and ornament of the 
ulensils, have never been able to attain to the excel- 
lence of the material. 

9. The morals of the Chinese have furnished ijniich 
subject bo>h of encomium and censure. The books of 
Confucius Kre said to contain a most admirable systcfm 
of morality ; but the principles of morals have their 
foundation in human nature, and must, in theory, be 
every where the same. The moral virtues of a people 
are not to be estimated from the books of their philos- 
ophers. It Is probable that the manners of the superior 
classes are, in China^ as elsewhere, much influenced 

' by education and example. / The morals of the lower 
classes are said to be beyond measure loose, and their 
practices most dishonest ;i nor are they regulated by 
any principle but selfish ftiterest, or restrained but by 
the fear of punishment. 

10. The religion of the Chinese is different in the 
different ranks of society. There is no religion of the 
state.. The emperor and the higher mandarins profess 
the belief of one Supreme Being, ^C^ng/i,' whom they 
worship by prayer and thanksgiving, without any mix- 
ture of idolatrous practices. They respect the Lama 
of Thibet, as the high-priest or prophet of this religion. 
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A preralentsectis that of Ta(hs$e^ wko believe in th^ 
power of magic, the e^ency of spirits, and the divining 
of future events. A third is the sect of Fo, derived 
from India, whose priests are the Bonzes, *and whose 
fundamental doctrine is, that all things rose out of 
nothing, and finally must return to it ; that all ainimals 
are first to undergo a series of transmigrations ; and 
that, as man^s chief happiness is to approach as near 
a^ possible to a state of annihilation in this life, ab- 
solute idleness is more laudable than occupation of any 
kind. A variety of hideous idols are worshipped by 
this sect. 

11. The Chinese have their sacred books, termed 
Jtjin^tf, which, amidst some good moral precepts, contain 
much mystery, childish superstition, and absurdity. 
These are chiefly resorted to for the divining of 
future events, which seems the uHimcOam of research 
among the Chinese philosophers. The observation of 
the heavenly bodies is made for that purpose alone ; 
the changes of weather, the performance or omission 
of certain ceremonies, the occurrence of certain events 
in particular times and places, are all believed io have 
their influence on futurity, and are therefore carefully 
observed and recorded ; and the rules by which those 
omens are interpreted are said to have been prescribed 
by the great Confucius, the father of the Chinese phi- 
losophy, 500 years before the Christian aera. 

12. We conclude, on the whole, that the Chinese are 
a very remarkable people ; that their government, 
laws, policy, and knowledge of the arts and sciences, 
exhibit unquestionable proofs of great antiquity and 
early civilization ; but that the extraordinary measure 
of duration assigned to their empire by some modem 
writers, rests on no solid proof; nor are their govern- 
ment, laws, manners, arts, or scientific attainments, at 
all deserving of that superlative and most exaggerated 
encomium which has been bestowed on them. 

13. From time's remotest 'dawn, where China brings, 
In proud succession, all her patriot kings ; 

O'er desert sands, deep gulfs, and hills sublime, 
Extendi her massy wall from clime to clime ; ^ 
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With belli Aii4^agoiisci^st» ker pagod-bowen, 
Her ailkea palaces, and poicelain towers ; 
With long canals a tnousaad nations laves ; 
Plants all her wilds, and peoples all her wares. / 

qUESTIOJfS. 
1. To irhom dots Sir William Jones -tracd the oHg^in of the 
Chinese f—^. What is the gorernment of China?— 9. How are 
honours in China conferred ? — 4. What is the state of the «cieii-y 
cct in China at this time ? — S» What arts in China are carried 
to a great degree of perfection ? — 6. What Chinese writer it 
•aid to have a good system of morality ? — 7. What are the 
morals of the lower classes in China ? — 8. What is the religioo 
•f the emperor and tiie higher mandarins? 



CHARLES V. EMPEROR OF GERMANY. 

1. Charles V. emperor of ^Germany, king of Spain, 
and lord of, the Netherlands,! was born ajt Ghent, in the 
year 15Q0. ; He is said to have fought jsixty battlesj^in 
most of which he was victorious ; to have obtained six 
triumphs, conquered^ four ldngdoms,^nd to have added 
eight principalities to his dominions \ an almost ui^aral- 
leled instance of worldly prosperity, and the greatness 
of human glory. 

2. But all these fruits of his ambition, ai^d all tha 
honours that attended him, could not yield true and 
solid satisfaction. Reflecting on the evils and miseiies 
which he had occasioned, and convinced of the empti- 
ness of earthly magificeace, he became disgusted with 
all the splendour that surrounded him ; and thought it 
his duty to withdraw from it, and spend the rest of his 
days in religious retirement 

3. Accordingly, he voluntarily resigned aU his do- 
minions to his brother and son ; and aHer taking an af- 
fectionate and last farewell of his son, and a numerous 
retinue of princes and nobility that respectfully att^id- 
ed him, he repaired to his chosen^ retreat. It was situ- 
ated in Spain, in a vale of no great extent, watered by 
a small brook, and surrounded with rising groondl 
covered with lofty trees. 
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4. A deep sense of his frail condition and great im- 
perfections, appears to have impressed his mind in this 
extraordinary resolution, and through the remainder of 
his life. As soon as he landed in Spain, he fell prostrate 
on the ground, and considering himself now as dead to 
to the world, he kissed the earth, and said, '^ Naked 
came I into the world, and naked I now return to thee, 
thou common mother of mankind !" 

5. In this humble retreat, he spent his time in reli- 
gious exercises and innocent emplojrmefit? ; and buried 
here in solitude and silence, his grandeur, his ambition, 
together with all those vast projects, which for near 
half a centurf had alarmed and agitated Europe, and 
filled every kingdom in it, by turns, with the terror of 
his arms, and the dread of being subjected to his 
power. 

6. Far from taking any part in the political transac- 
tions of the world, he restrained his curiosity even from 
any inquiry concerning them ; and seemed ta view the 
busy scene he had abandoned, with an elevation and 
indifference of mind, which arose from his thorough 
experience of its vanity, as well as from the pleasing 
reflection of having disengaged himself from its cares 
and temptation^. 

7. Here he enjoyed more complete contentment, 
than all his grandeur had ever yielded him ; as a full 
proof of which he left this short, but comprehensive , 
testimony ; ^^ I have tasted more satisfaction in my soli- 
tude, in one day, than in all the triumphs of my former 
reign. The sincere study, profession and practice of 
the christian religion, have in them such joys and sweet- 
ness, as are seldom found in courts and grandeur.'^ 

quESTioj^. 

1. Where and when wai Charles Y. bom?— 2. How many 
battles is he said to have fought ?r-3. How many kingdoms to 
hjkve conquered ?— 4. YfhiX extraordinary act characterised the 
latter part of bis Ufe. ^ 
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MAHOMET. 



1. O'Eiv^fair Arabia's spicy plains, 

By foul Mahomet's flag unfurl'd, 

Despotic superstition reigns, 

Clanking aloft her mental chains ; 
Affrighting, blindmg, half the abject eastern world. 

2; As spreads the mountain torrent wide^ 
With dreadful desolating course ; 

So, bursting forth on every side, 

UrgM by ambition, lust and pride. 
The bloody prophet strides with oyerwhelming force. 

3. So was the beauteous East despoiPd 

Of nature's gifts ; of arts jenown'd : 
Her shady groves, her mountains wild ; 
Her fanes o'erthrown, in ruins pil'd ; 
Or clear'd, to let his mosque profane the hallow'd 
ground. 

4. Aloft the gilded crescent now 

(Where once the cross) triumphant rears, 
Blind ignorance bids her votaries bow, 
Repeat the Koran, breathethe vow. 
Or vainly pray to one who neither sees nor hears. 

6. The Turk's own mind example gives, 
. Of what such superstition breeds ; 

Debas'd, luxurious, proud, he lives ; 

Despises knowledge, and believes 
His sword, his haram, all he now or ever needs. 



THE FEUDAL SYSTEM. 

1 . The inhabitants of the north of Europe and Asia, 
who issued in great multitudes from their native forests, 
during the fourth and fifth centuries of the christian 
SBra, and who overturned the Roman empire, introduced 
a new species of government into the conquered coon* 
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tries, trWdi is known by the name of the Feudal Sys- 
tem. It is very remarkable, that although the barbari« 
ans who framed it, settled in their newly acquired ter« 
jritories at various times, were commanded by different 
leaders, and spoke different languages ; yet the system 
was established, with little variation, in every country 
in Europe. This great uniformity is peculiarly striking, 
and has furnished some writers with an argument, that 
all these people sprung originally from the same stock. 
But the fact may perhaps with more probability be at- 
tributed to the similar state of their manners, and the 
similar situation in which they all found themselves, on 
taking possession of their new domain. 
f 2. The plan of the feudal constitution was this :-^— 
Every ireeman, or soldier, for the terms were at that 
period synonymous, upon receiving an allotment of con- 
quered lands, bound himself to appear in arms against 
, the common enemy, whenever he should be called upon 
by his commander/ This military service was the con- 
dition upon which*every one received, and the tenure 
by which he continued to possess, his lands ; and this 
obligation was esteemed both easy and honourable. The 
same service which a soldier owed to his officer, was 
due from an officer to his king. The kijig obliged those 
among whom he distributed the conquered lands, to 
repair to his standard, with a number of followers, in 
proportion to the extent of their respective estates, and 
to assist him in all his expeditions. Thus a feudal king- 
dom conveys rather the idea of a military than a 
civil establishment. The victorious army, taking their 
posts in different districts of a country, continued to be 
jkrranged under its proper officers, and to be subject to 
inariial law. 

3. The principle of policy upon which this singular 
Satablishment was founded, was;se\jC-d.efence. The new 
settlers in a country wished to j^rotect themselves, not 
only against the attacks of the inhabitants, whom they 
had expelled from their possessions, but against the 
more formidable inroads of fresh invaders. But^ unfor- 
tunately for the happiness of mankind, and the tran- 
11 
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qaillity of «ociety,Ut wasVeplete with many eTilB.(Tfa€ 
powerful yassalfl of* the crown soon acquired that ivLud 
ftg unalienahle property, which was originaUy <> grant 
during pleasure, and appropriated ^to themselves titles 
of honour, as well as places of trust.Hn process of tinie, 
they obtained the power of sovereign jurisdiction, bqth 
ciyil and criminal, within their own domains ; and they 
exercised the privilege of coining ijioney, and of car- 
rying on wars against their own private enemies. 

4. Barons possessed of such enormous power, dis- 
dained to consider themselves as subjects ; and the con- 
sequence was, that a kingdom was broken inte* as many 
separate principalities, as it contained powerful nobles. 
Innumerable causes of jealousy and discord subsisted 
between them, and gave rise to constant wars. Every 
country in Europe, either wasted or kept in continual 
alarm during these feuds, was filled with' castles and 
places of strength erected for the security of ;he des- 
potic chieftain, not against foreign invasion, but domes- 
tic hostilities. In the reign of Stephen of England, 
when the feudal system was in its Leighi, not less than 
a thousand castles, with their dc^peiideat territories, are 
said to have covered the southern part of the iclaud of 
Great Britain. Among fierca and haughty chieftains, 
the laws caacted by princes and magistrates command- 
ed no degree of respect ; and the right of retaliation and 
revenge was considered as an inherent privilege of 
their order. 

B. In fine, the estate of every baron was an inde- 
pendent territory ; his castle v^Jis a strong and well gar- 
risoned fortress, and he always considered himself as 
living in a state of war. ' When provoked by injury, he 
met his t^dversary «t the head of his vassals in hostile 
array, and trusted to his sword for the decision of the 
contest Every man was the avcna^er of his own wrong*, 
and sought the redress of his grievances in single com- 
bat, the regulation and ceremonies of which were 
formed into a system of jurisprudence. The common 
people, the most numerous and most useful part of the 
commi:Mity, were reduced to the miseries of slavery. 
The peasant was considered as the mere produce of 
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.the soil, and was transferred from one lord to another, 
Tfilh the utensils and cattle of his farm. The king, 
stripped of almost every prerogative, and possessing 
little more than the empty title of sovereign, had nei- 
ther power to protect the innocent, nor to punish the 
guilty. Indeied, a general anarchy, destructive of all 
the comforts which men expect to derive from a state 
of society, prevailed. 

6.\To complete and confirm these evils, the progress, 
of time gradually fixed and render€Jd venerable an es- 
tablishment, which originated in violence, and was 
continued with ev^ry species of despotism and injustice j 
a system which was as hostile to the intellectual as to 
the moral improvement of the mind; which banished 
science arid the arts, sunk mankind into gross ignorance, 
obscured the sacred light of Christianity in the thickest 
darkness of superstition, and was favourable only to the 
growth of those stem virtues, which are characteristic 
of uncivilized nations. The rigour of tyranny hardened 
the minds of the nobles, the yoke of vassalage debased 
the spirit of the people, the generous sentiments inspi- 
red by a sense of equality were extinguished, and there 
was no check to ferocity and violence. Accordingly a 
greater number of those atrocious actions, which fill 
the mind with astonishment and horror occur in the 
history of the feudal times, than in that of any period 
of the same extent in the annals of Europe. 

7. Such was the deplorable state of society from the 
seventh to the eleventh century. From that aera may 
be dated the return of governmetit, laws, and manners, 
in a contrary direction. We shall hereafter notice the 
favourable effects of the Crusades and Chivalry upon 
the feudal system. In succeeding times, a variety of 
causes began to operate, which checked the licentious- ' 
ness of the barons, softened the ferocity of their man- 
ners, and finally put a period to their domination. CThe 
establishment of standing armies Mn the t.fifteenth cen- 
tury) gave more effectual authority to kings ; and from 
that time they no longer regarded the nobles, as their 
equals, or found it necessary to have recourse to timid 
eoiHiselsi >>r feeble efibrts, to controul their power. 
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They began, not ouly to wield the sceptre, but t# 
brandish the sword ; and either checked the designs ojT 
their barony by intimidation, or punished their rebellioa 
by f9rce. 

8.( Charles the SeventWof France, urged by his de- 
sire of expelling the English from France in the year 
1445, was the first who adopted this measure; but as 
it was so repugnant to the genius of the feudal system, 
and required the greatest boldness to carry it into exe- 
cution, he retained a large body of forces in bis service, 
and appointed funds for their regular payment. The 
principal nobility soon resorted to Jiis standard, and 
Jooked up to him as the judge and the re warder of 
merit. The feudal militia, composed ot men of rank 
and military talents, who were only o'ccasionally called 
out, were fd time regarded with contempt, by soldiers 
accustomed to the operations of regular service. 

9. The above example of breaking the indep^dent 
power of the barons, was followed by the politic (lenry 
VII. of England. , He undermined that edifice, whicE it 
was not prudent to attack with open force. <Sy judicious 
laws he permitted his nobles to break the entail upon 
their estates, and to expose them to sale. - He prohib- 
ited them from keeping numerous bands of retainers, 
which had rendered them formidable to his predeces- 
sors. By encouraging agriculture and commerce, and 
all the arts of p^ace during a long reign, and by en-, 
forcing a vigorous and impartial execution of the laws, 
he not only removed many immediate evils resulting 
from the feudal system, but provided against their fu- 
ture return. The influence of his salutary plans • was 
gradually felt, and they contributed more and more, in 
process of time, to the good order, prosperity, and 
general welfare of his subjects. 
qUESTIOJ^A 
1. Wbb instituted the Feudal System of government ?— 3. 
'what waainrplanol" this S]^^^ What. was the principle 

•f policy upon which it was foundet?^.— 4, Was it attended 
with evils ?— 5. What were some of these e¥x\a ?--6./What was 
the contiftuance of the deplorable state of scricty occasioned 
by the Feudal System?— 7. What establishment restored to 
kings their proper authority ?*-t. At what time irer« standing 
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mruieil introdttced ?— 9. What king of France adopted thit 
method to destroy the Feudal System ?— 10. What king of Eng- 
land followed his example in this particular ? 



THE CRUSADES. 

1. The Crusades were expeditions undertaken for 
the recovery of the Holy Land out of the hands of 
the Infidels or Saracens.; They derive their name 

I from the French word cre'iccj/cross, which the adventur- 
ers in these holy wars always wotc, as an ensign of 
their cause. The Crusades hegan . in the eleventh 
century, and continued about two hundred years. ^ They 
are important to the historian, as involving the interests 
of the principal nations of Europe, at that time ; and 
to the philosopher, as fraught with consequences inti- 
mately connected with the happiness of succeeding 
generations. They were also highly important, if we 
consider the great numbers who were engaged in them," 
or their long and obstinate perseverance in the same 
design, notwithstanding an almost uninterrupted series 
of hardships, losses, and defeats. 

2. It is natural to the human mind, to view those 
places which have been distinguished by being the 
residence of any illustrious personage, or the scene of 
any great transaction, with some degree of delight and 
veneration. Hence, Judea, or the Holy Land, has 
been an object of veneration with Christians from the 
earliest ages of the church ; and, in periods of great 
ignorance, this veneration has nearly approached to 
idolatry. To visit the country which the Almighty 
had selected as the inheritance of his favourite people, 
and in which the Son of God had accomplished the 
redemp^ ion of mankind, was regarded as the most ac- 
ceptable service that could be paid to heaven. ^ And as 
this distinct pilgrimage could not be performed' without 
considerable expense, fatigue, and danger, it appeared 
the more meritorious, and came to be considered as an 
oxpiation for almost every crime."^ 

11* 
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3. Aa opinioa which spread with ra|iiditj orer £q^ 
rope about the close of the tenth and beginning of the 
eleventh century, and which gained universal credit, 
wonderfully augmented the number of credulous pil- 
grims, and increased the ardour with which they 
undertook this perilous voyage. ! The thousand yean 
mentioned Jby St. John, were siipposed to be accom- 
plished, and the end of the world to be at hand. A 
generaL consternation seized mankind; many relin*^ 
quished their possessions ; and abandoning their friendt 
and families, hurried with precipitation to the. Holy 
Land, where they Utaagined that Christ would quickly 
appear to judge the world. But the pilgnmsrwere - 
exposed to outrages of every kind from the infidel 
Saracens :/and, on their return from Palestine, they 
related the dangers which they had encountered, and 
described with exaggeration the cruelty and vexationn 
to which they had been subjected. 

4. When the minds of men were thus prepared, the 
aieal of a fanatic monk, who conceived the idea of 
leading all the forces of Christendom against the infidels, 
and of driving them out of the Holy Land by violence^ 
was sufficient to give a beginning to that wild enterprise* 
Peter the Hermit,]for that was the name of this martial 
apostle, ran from province to province with a crucifix 
in his hand, exciting princes and people to this Holy 
War ; and wherever he came, kindled the same eqthu* 
siastic ardour for it, with which he himself was animated. 
Others likewise engaged m this same enterprise. Some 
of them went clad in sackcloth, >¥ith their heads and feet 
bare. They flew from kingdom to kingdom with in- 
credible speed, promising to each soldier of the cross, 
at least, the eternal blessing of heaven, and threatening 
such as remained inactive with the endless wrath of an 
offended Deity. 

3. Their success was beyond calculation. Persons of 
all ranks catched the contagion, and enlisted under the 
banners of the cross* The flame spread, and continued 
* to bum, from the shores of the Baltic to the straits of 
Cribraltar, and from the banks of the Danube to the bay 
of Biscay. In all places the martial trumpet was heard. 
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and warlike preparations were seen. Immanse swarms 
of people thronged from all quarters, to places of 
general rendezvous, whence, in still larger bodies, they 
rolled like mightj tootents into A^ia. If we may be* 
lieve the concurring testimony of contemporary writers, 
six millions of persons actually devoted themselves to 
this holy warfare ; and so completely were the nations 
of Europe agitated and carried away by this general 
and powerful passion, that to make, preserve, and re- 
cover, acquisitions in Judea and its neighbourhood, was 
the grand aqid favourite object for two centuries. 

6. /The first efforts of valour, animated by enthusiasm^ 
wer^ irresistible \ part of Lesser Asia, all Syria, and 
Palestine, were wrested from the infidels ; the banner 
of the cross was displayed on Mount Zion ; Constanir 
nople, the capital of the Christian empire, in the East, 
was afterwards seized by a body of those adventurers, 
who had taken arms against the Mahometans,- and an 
Earle of Flanders, and his descendants, kept possession 
of tl^e imperial throne during faialf a century. But 
though the first impression of the Crusaders was so 
unei^pected that they made their conquests with great 
ease, they found infinite difficulty in preserving them. 

/Establishments so distant from Europe, surrounded by 
Svarlike nations, animated with £amatical zeal scarcely 
inferior . to that of the Crusaders themselves, were 
perpetually in danger of being overturned* Before the 
expiration of the thirteenth century, the Christians were 
driven out of all their Asiatic possessions, in the acquisi- 
tion of which, immense sums of money had been expend- 
ed, and not less than/ two millions of men had perished. 

7. But however vain and exttavagant the Crusades 
were, they were productive of lasting good to mankind. 
The .general union of all Europe in one common cause, 
although a wild religious phrenzy was at the bottom of 
it, prevented many wars, hushed many commotions, 
and caused numberless animosities to be forgotten — the 
inhabitants of different countries became acquainted 
with each other ; and especially, when they met in the 
remote regions of Asia, they looked upon each other 
aa brethren engaged in one grand cause, where life. 
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honour, and glory, were all at stake. The Crusades 
may in fact be regarded as the commencement of that 
intercourse among the people of Europe, which has 
been ever since increasing, ai?d which cannot fail to 
assimilate and polish their manners. - 

8.' Rude and ignorant as the Crusaders were, they 
could" not travel through and continue in so miny inter- 
esting countries with indifference ; or behold their 
various customs and instituliona. without acquiring in- 
information and improvement^. Among the Greeks, 
they surveyed the productions of the fine arts, and the 
precious remains of antiquity, the magnificence of the 
eastern courts, and the models of extensive and curious 
manufactories. In Asia, they beheld the traces of 
knowledge and arts, which the patronage of the caliphs 
had diffused through their empire. Every object which 
struck their attention, pointed out a far higher state of 
improvement than their own countries had reached ; 
every object, therefore, while it excited the wonder 
of them all, could not fail to excite a spirit of imitation 
among those who are active and ingenious. Ad these 
new scenes presented themselves, their eyes were 
gradually opened to a more extensive prospect of the 
world, and they acquired new modes of thinking, felt a . 
sense of new wants, and a taste for new gratifications. 

9. In the superior intelligence and refinements of 
Cairo and Constantinople, they discovered various com- 
modities worth importing into Europe. From this 
period is dated the introduction of silk and sugar, which 
were conveyed into Italy from Greece and Egypt ; and 
the advantages which resulted from a more enlarged 
and adventurous traffic to the Pisans, the Genoese, and 
Venetians, who laid the foundation of the modern com- 
mercial system. The Crusaders began that intercourse 
with the East, which under the pacific forms of com- 
merce has continued wilh little interruption ever since. 
On their return to Europe, they introduced a new taste 
in buildings, a more superb display of magnificence on 
public occasions, the rich manufactures of Asia, togeth- 
er with a' more romantic spirit of enterprise, and the 
first improvements in learning and science. 
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^O. The lAOst beneficial effects of the Crusades were 
▼isible in the alteration which they occasioned in the 
state of property^ by the emancipation of vassals from 
the tyranny of thiir lords, and by increasing the grow- 
ing independence of the feudal tenants. Many of the 
great barons, unable to support the expenses incurred 
by their expeditions tq Palestine, sold their hereditary 
possessions. The monarchs of different countries took 
advantage of these opportunities of annexing consider- 
able territories to their dominions, and purchased them 
at a small expense. The fiefs likewise, of those barons 
who died in the holy wars without heirs, reverted to 
their respective sovereigns ; and by these possessions 
being taken from one scale and thrown into the other, 
itie regal power increased in proportion as that of the 
nobility declined. 

i. What were the Crusade* ? — 2. From what did thcj derive 
their came ?^3. At what time did they commence, and how 
long did they continue ? —4. Why have Christians been in the 
habit of visiting Judea, or the Holy Land ? — 5. What circum- 
stance increased the number of pilgrimages to the Holy Land 
about the close of the 10th and the beginning of the 11th centu- 
ry ?— 6. What treatment did Christians receive in their pilgrim- 
' ages f— 7. Who actively engaged in exciting Christians, at this 
time, to avenge the injuries they received ?— 8. Was Peter suc- 
cessful in enlisting persons to go against the In/idels ? — 9. How 
many persons are said to have enlisted in theCrusades?— 10. How 
many persons are said to have lost their lives in them?— It. 
What Contributed «to the success of (be Crusades in their first 
expeditions t — 12. What prevented their maintaining the advan- 
tage which they had thus obtained over the Saracens ?— 1 3. Why 
did the Crusades serve to produce refinement of manners, im- 
provements in the arts, and extension of commerce ? — 14. How 
did they l(*nd to produce a better distribution of power, by alter* 
ing the condition of property f 



CHIVALRYt 



1. Chivalry arose naturally from the condition of 
society in those ages in which it jprevailed. Among 
the Gennani^ nations, the profession of arms waa e»- 
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teemed the sole employment that deserved the name 
of manly or honourable. The initiation of the jcnth 
to this profession wrs attended with peculiar solemnity 
and appropriate ceremonies. The chief of the tribe 
bestowed the swcrd and armour on his ya&sals, as a 
symbol of their devotion to his service. In the progress 
of the feudal system, these vassals, in imitation of their 
chief, assumed the power of conferring arms on their 
sub-va&sals, with a similar form of mysterious and pom- 
pous ceremony. 

2, The candidate for this distinction, accompanied 
by his sponsors and his priests, passed the night previous 
to his initiation in watching his arms, and in the duty of 
prayer. The next morning he repaired . to the bath, 
the water of which was intended to serve as an emblem 
of the purity of his profession. He then walked to 
the nearest church, clothed in white garments, and 
presented his swoid to the minister officiating at the 
altar, who returned it to him with his benediction. 
After taking the accustomed oa*hs to his sovereign, or 
feudal chief, he was invested by the attendant knights 
and ladies with the various parts of his armour. The 
sovereign then rising from the throne, conferred upon 
him, while kneeling, the honour of knighthood, iby • 
giving him three strokes with the fiat part of a drawn 
sword upon his shoulders or neck. lie then saluted 
the young warrior, and pronounced these words — " In 
the name of God, of St. Michael, and St. George, I make 
thee a knight — ^be brave, bold, and loyahV 

3. Chivalry, though considered, commonly/ as a wild 
institution, the effect of caprice, and the source of 
extravagance, certainly had a very serious influence in 
refining the manners of European nations. The feudal 
state was a state of almost perpetual war, rapine, and 
anarchy ; during which, the weak and unarmed were 
exposed to insults or injuries. The power of the 
sovereign was too limited to prevent these wrongs, and 
the administration of justice too feeble to redress them. 
The most effectual protection against violence and op- 
pression, was often found to be that which the valour 
and generosity of private persons afforded. The same 
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«]^]it of enterprise which had prompted so maay gen- 
tlemen to take up arms in defence ^£ the oppressed 
pilgrims in Palestine, incited others to decla're them- 
Belyes the patrons and avengers of inj^ired innocence 
at home. 

4. When, too, the final reduction of the Holy Land 
under the dominion of infidels put an end to these for- 
eign expeditions, the latter was the only employment 
left for the activity and courage of adventurers. To 
check the insolence of overgrown oppressors ; to res- 
cue the helpless from captivity ; to protect, or to avenge 
women, orphans, or ecclesiastics, who could not hear 
arms in their own defence ; to redress wrongs, and to 
remove grievances, were deemed acts of the highest 
prowess and merit. 'VaJour, humanity,'courage, justice^ 
honour, were the characteristic qualities of chivalry^ 
To these was added religion, which mingled itself with 
every passion and institution during the middle ages, 
and by infusing a lai^e portion of enthusiastic zeal, 
gave them such force as carried them to romantic 
excess. 

5. This singular institution, in which valour, gallantry, 
and religion, were so strangely blended, was wonder- 
fully adapted to the taste and genius of martial nobles ; 
and its efiects were soon visible in their manners. /War 
was carried on with less ferocity,; when humanity came 
to be deemed the ornament of knighthood, no less than 
courage. More gentle and polished manners were in- 
troduced, when courtesy was recommended as the most 
amiable of knightly virtues. Violence and oppression 
decreased, when it was reckoned meritorious to check 
and punish them. A scrupulous adherence to truth, with 
the most religious attention to fulfil every enga^eoieat, 
became the distinguishing characteristic of a gentle- 
man, because chivalry was regarded as the school of 
honour, and inculcated the most delicate sensibility with 
regard to these points. The admiration of these quali- 
ties, together with the high distinctions and prf^ro^a- 
tives conferred on knighthood in every paj*t of Europe, 
inspired persons of noble birth, on some occasions^ with 
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a species of military fanaticisinf iiod ' led ^eoi to .&€ 
most extravagant enterprises. ' 

6. But eyen in these enterprii^s,they deeply impmt- 
ed on their minds the principles of generosity and 
bonoun These, principles too were strengthened hy 
every consideration that can affect the senses or touch 
the heart. The wild exploits of those romantic knights 
who sallied forth in quest of adventares, are well 
known, and have been treated with proper ridicule ; 
but it is a fact, that the political and permianent effi^ts 
of the spirit of chivalry have been less observed. Per- 
haps the humanity which accompanies all the opera- 
tions of war, the refinements of gallantry, and the p0int 
of honour, the three chief circumstances which distin- 
guish modem from ancient manner8,imay be ascribed in 
a great measure to this institution, which has ap{i»ared 
whimsical to superficial observers, but by its effects has 
proved of gpreat benefit to mankind. 

7. Th^ sentiments which chivalry inspired, had a 
wonderful influence on manners and conduct, during the 
twelfth, thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth centuries. 
They were so deeply rooted, that they continued to 
operate after the vigour and reputation of the institu- 
tion itself began to decline. Some considerable transac- 
tions recorded in history, resemble the adventuri^us 
exploits of chivalry, rather than ^ the well regulated 
'operations of sound pplicy. Some of the most eminent 
personages whose characters are therein delineated, 
were strongly tinctured with this romantic spirit Fran- 
cis L was ambitious to distinguish himself by all ' the 
qualities of an accomplished knight, and endeavoured to 
imitate the enterprising genius of chivalry in war, as 
well as its pomp and courtesy during peace. The fame 
which the French monarch acquired by these splendid 
actions, so far dazzled his more temperate rival, that he 
departed, on some occasions, from his usual prudence 
and moderation, and emulated Francis in deeds of 
prowess, or of gallantry. 

8. Important and numerous wer^ the privileges at- 
tached to this profession of arms, and its duties were at 
once ardent and indispensable. To protect the ladie« 
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was ft» essential part of them. Incapable of taking arms 
for the preservation of their property, and destitute of 
the means to prove the purity of their characters, if at- 
tacked by malevolence or sianider, they Would frequent- 
ly, in those uncivilized times, when law ahd justice were 
silenced by violence and force, have seen their lands be- 
come a prey to some tyrannical neighbour, or had their 
reputation blasted by the breath of calumny, if some 
knight had not come forward in their defence. To the 
succour of the distressed, the protection of orphans, the 
emancipation of captives, and the chastisement of oppres- 
sion, he likewise dedica&d his sword, and his life. If he 
failed in a scrupulous attention to these benevolent offi- 
ces, he was looked upon as deserting the most solemn 
obligations, and wa(s degraded from his rank with public 
marks of disgrace. II he performed them with activity and 
spirit, he was regarded as an honour to his profession, 
and his renown was spread over every part of Europe. 

9. The treatment of women in Greece and Rome 

• was harsh and degrading^ They were confined to a 

* state of seclusion from th6 world, had but few attentions 
paid them, and were allowed to take little share in the 
general intercourse of life. The northern nations, on 
the contrary,^ paid a kind of religious veneration to the 
female sexy, considered them as endowed with superior, 
and even divine qualities, gave, them a seat in their 
public councils, and followed their standard to battle. 
These fierce barbarians, in the course of their ravages 
In the Roman empire^ wheA they involved the monu- 
Eients of ancient art in destruction, and pursued their 
enemies In arms with the most bloody severity, always 
forbore to offer violence to women. They introduced 
into the west of Europe the respectful gallantry of the 
north; and thisbenevolenceof sentiment was cherished 
and matured by the institution of chivalry. 

10. Thus has a great change of manners been efieot- 
ed by following up a leading principle of the institution 
of chivalry, and giving a oonspicuous place to the f^- 
mfile sex in the ranks of society. The passion of love, 
puified by delicacy, has been heightened by th'd plea- 

12 
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tares of sentiment and imagiiiation ; the sphere of coa^ 

yersation has been enlarged and meliorated ; it ha« 
gained more propriety, more vivacity, more wit, and 
more vanity ; social intercourse has been divested of 
formality, and is regulated by the laws of true polite- 
ness. It has opened new sources of satisfaction to the 
understanding, and afforded new delights to the heart. 
The merit of the sexes has been paised, they havii^ a 
better title to the esteem of each other ; the characters 
both of men and women have been marked by more 
amiable qualities, and the stock of refined pleasures and 
•ociarhappiness has been considerably increased. 

11.. A knight was always known by a device on his 
ihiela^ and the peculiarities of his blazonry, which 
were allusive to some of bis martial exploits. Gr^at 
honours were paid to him after his decease, particularly 
if he was slain in battle. His funeral was most solemn, 
and fully attended. His sword, helmet, spurs, gaunt- 
lets, and armorial ensigns, were suspended over the 
hallowed spot of his interment, or his cenotaph. His 
splendid tomb, graced with his effigy, and marked with 
a suitable inscription, was considered as a tribute, of the 
justest respect to his virtues, and as a powerful in- 
centive to inflame the youthful warrior to tread the 
same path of valour and renown. 

12. The following, among many other anecdotes, 
have been related, as specimens of the influence of 
chivalry in those rude ages. Edward, the black prince, 
was accomplished, valiant, and amiable. . Soon after 
the battle of Poictiers, in 1366, he landed at South- 
wark, and was met by a great concourse of people, of 
all ranks and stations. His prisoner, John, king of 
France, was clad in royal apparel, and mounted on a 
white steed, distiuguished by its size and beauty, and 
by the richness of its furniture. The conqueror rode 
by his side, in meaner attire, and carried by a black 
palfry. In this situation, more honourable than all the . 
insolent parade of a Roman triumph, he passed through 
the streets of London, and presented the king of France 
to his father, who received him with the same courtesy, 
as if he had been a neighbouring potentate that hail y 
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Toluntatilj come to pay him a frienAj yisit!^ It is im- 
possible, on reflecting on this noble conduct, Hot to per- 
ceive the advantages^ which resulted from the other- 
wise whimsical prmciples of chivalry, and which gave, 
even in those rude times, some superiority even over 
people of a more cultivated age and nation. \ 

13. The chevalier Bayard was quartered, 6ne winter, 

' at Grenoble, near a young lady of good family, but of in- 
digent circumstances ; her beauty inflamed bis love^ and 
her situation gave him hopes of being able to gratify 
it. Her mother, urged by poverty, accepted his pro- 

iposals, and compelled her reluctant daughter to visit 

' him. As soon as she was Introduced into his presence, 
she threw herself at his feet, and with streaming eyes 
besought him not to dishonour an unfortunate damsel, 
whom it was more consistent with a personof his virta- 
ous character to protect. " Rise," exclaimed the cheva- 

, lier, "you shall quit this place as innocent as you eu- 

' tered it, but more fortunate.^' He instantly conducted 

hex home, reproved the mother, and gave the daughter 

' a marriage portion of 600 pistoles. 

qUESTIOJfS. 
1. With what <jeremony were persons admitted to knight- 
hood ? — ^ How has'fhe institatipn of chivalry commonly heen 
^eottsidered ? — 3. What were the characteristic qualities of chi- 
valry?— 4. What effect did chivahy have on war?— «5. If as 
> chivalry given rise to great extravaganots ? — 6. Have these ex- 
travagances received the ridicule which they justly deserve ?<^.- 
7. Have the advantagpee of chivalry bcenas much known arits 
extra vagpances ? — 8.* What may be considered the most iinp<)rtant 
duties of chivalry ? , (See sec. 8.)-^9. What was the treatment 
of vromen la Greece and Rome? — 10. What treatment wer« 
they accustomed to receive among the northern nations?— *11* 
How was a knight always to be known? — 12. What anecdote 
is related of Edward the black prince, to illustrate the advaa* 
tages of chivalry ?^13. What one it related of the chevalier 
Bayard? 
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THE REFORMATION. 

1. It was from causes seemmgly fortuitous, and frodi 
a source very inconsiderable, that all the mighty efiecfa 
of the reformation flowed. Leo X. when raised to the 
papal throne, found the revenues of the church ex- 
hausted by the vast projects of his twp ambitiout 
predecessors, Alexander VL and Julius II. His owb 
temper, naturally liberal and enterprising, rendered 
him incapable of that severe und patient economy 
which the situation of his finances required. On the 
cohtrary, his schemes for aggrandizing the family of 
Medici, his love of splendour, his taste for pleasure, 
and his magnificence in rewarding men of genius, 
involved him daily in new expenses ; in order to pro- 
vide a fund for which, he tried every device, that the 
fertile invention of priests had fallen on, to drain the 
credulous multitude of their wealth. Among others, 
he had recourse to a sale of Indulgences,^ 

2. According to the doctrine of the church of Rome^ 
all the good works of the saints, 6ver and above those 
which are necessary towards their own justificatioD, 
are deposited, together with the infinite merits of Jesus 
Christ, in one inexhaustible treasury. The keys of this 
were committed to St. Peter, and to his successors the 
pope*, who open it at pleasure, and by transferring 9 
portion of this superabundant merit to any particular 
person, for a sum of money, may convey to him, either 
the pardon of his own sins, or release for any one in 
whose happiness he is interested, from the painS of 
purgatory. Such indulgences were first invented in the 
eleventh century, by Urban U\ as a recompense for 
those who went in person upon the meritorious enter- 
prise of conquering the Holy Land. They were atter- 
wards granted to those who hired a soldier for that 
purpose ; and, in process of time, were bestowed on 
such as gave money for acct^mplishing any pious work, 
ei\joined by the pope. Julius II. had bestowed indul- 
gences on all who contributed towards building the 
church of St. Peter at Rome ; and as Leo was carrying^ 
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•n lli&tiiia^fiee^t and expenslTe 'ftbric, his grant waf 
fouDded on the same pretence. 

B/Tetzel,) a Dominican Friar, of licentious morals, 
bat of an active spirit, was the principal person em* 
plojed in retailing these indulgences in Saxony. He, 
assisted by the monks of his order, executed the com- 
mission with zeal and success, but with little discretion 
and decency ; and though, by magnifying excessively 
the benefit of their indulgences, and by disposing of 
them at a very low price, they carried on, for soi6e 
time, an extensive and lucrative traffic among the 
credulous and the ignorant ; the extravagance of the 
assertions, as well as the irregularities in their conduct, 
came at last to give general offence. The princes and 
nobles were irritated at seeing their vassals drained of 
BO much, wealth, in order to replenish the treasury of 
a profuse ;pontiff. Men of piety regretted the delusion 
of the people, who, being taught to rely for the pardon 
of their sins on the indulgences which they purchased, 
did not think it incumbent on them either to study the 
doctrines taught by genuine Christianity, or to practise 
the duties which it enjoins. Even the most unthinking 
were shocked at the scandalous behaviour of Tetz^l 
and his associates, who often squandered in drunken- 
ness, gaming, and low debauchery, those sums which 
were piously bestowed in hopes of obtaining eternal 
happiness ; and all began to wish that some check were 
given to this commerce, no less detrin^ntal to society 
than destructive to religion. 

4. Such was the favourable juncture, and so disposed 
were the minds of his countrymen to listen to hia 
discourses, when Martin Luther first began to call in 
question the efficacy of indulgences, and to declaim 
against the vicious lives and false doctrines of the 
persons employed in promulgating them. He soon 
acquired great reputation, not only for his piety, but 
for his love of knowledge, and his unwearied applica- 
tion to study. The great progress he made in his 
Btudy of the Scriptures, augmented so much the fame 
both of his «anctity and his learning, that Frederic^ 
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elector of Saxony, haying foiindckd aa ubIt^bufi^jp «t 

Witt^mberg oa the Elbe, the place of hit. reai^^oc^y 
Luther was chosen first to teach philosophy^ iaii«l after- 
wards theology there ; and discharged both officea in 
such a manner that he wa» deemed jtbe chief ormame&i 
of that society. , 

5. And from the pulpit, in the great church at Wit- 
temberg, he inveighed against the irregulariUes and 
Tices of the monks who published indulgeaciss ; he; 
ventured to exanvne the doctrines which they tav^plit^. 
and pointed out to the people the danger of relyinv 
for salvation upon any other means than those appoints 
by God in his word. The boldness and novelty , of 
these opinions drew great attention, and being re^onir 
mended by the authority of Luther's personal character;, 
and delivered with a popular and persuasive eloqueace, . 
they made a deep impression on the minds of ^a heat^ 
ers. Meanwhile, these novelties in Luther's doctrine* , 
which interested all Germany, excited little attentioii 
and no alarm in the court of Rome. Leo^ fond<»f 
elegant and refined pleasures, intent upon great schemes 
of policy, a stranger to theological controversies, and 
apt to despise them, regarded with the utmost ipnUffer- 
ence the operations ofan obscure fiiar, who, in tb« « 
heart of Germany, carried op a scholastic disputation^ 
in a barbarous style. Little did he apprehend, or 
Luther himself dream, that the effects of this^ quanrel 
would be so fjeital to the papal see. 

6. The solicitations, however, of Luther's advefsa- 
Ties, who were exasperated to an high degree by tha 
boldness with which he animadverted on their writtnga, 
together with the surprising progress which his opinions 
made in different parts of Germany, roused at last the 
attention of the court of Rome, and obliged Lee to take 
measures for the security of the church against an 
atta<;^k that now appeared too serious to be despised. 
For this end, he summoned Luther to appear at Rome, 
within sixty days, before the auditor of the chamber, 
and the inquisitor-general, Prierias, whom he empow- 
ered jointly to examine his doctrines, and to decide 
coneeming them. He wrote, at the same time, to the 
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^ee^>r tf Sfttony^ beaeechiog him not to protect a 
nmst whose hereticdl and profane tenets were so shock- 
iB|^ tenons ears; and enjoined the proyinclal of the 
Ai^^fii^alans to check, by his aathority, the rashness 
of tti arrogant anonk, which brought disgrace upon' the 
order of St. Augustine, and gave offence and disturbance 
to the whole church. 

7i Nor did this spirit of opposition to the doctrines 
aftd ttSwpatlons of the Romish church break out in 
Ssdmj atone ; an attack no less violent, and occasioned 
hf the same cause, was made upon them about this 
tine, m Switzerland. The Franciscans being entrusted 
wHh Ae promulgation of indulgences in that country, 
exeeuted their commission with the same indiscretion 
aaid rapaeiousness, which had rendered the Dominicans 
•o odious in Germany. They proceeded, nevertheless, 
with onkitemipted success, till they arrived at Zurich. 
'Mer^Zuittglius,|a man not inferior to Luther himself, 
ia fjef^l and intrepidity, ventured to oppose them ; and 
being animated with a republican boldness, and free 
fhne^ those restraints which subjection to the will of a 
priskee imposed on a German reformer, he advanced 
with more, daring and rapid steps, to overturn the 
whole &bric of the established religion. The appear* 
aiAse of such a vigorous auxiliary, and the prepress 
wl^cb he made, was, at first, natter of great joy to 
Lather. On the otlier hand, the decrees of the unl- 
versitiea of Colc^e and Louvain, which pronounced 
his opinions tQ be erroneous, afforded a great cause of 
triumph to his adversaries. 

S. Bat the undaunted spirit of Luther acquired addi- 
tional fortitude from every instance of opposition ; and 
pushing on his inquiries and attacks from one doctrine 
to another, he began to shake the firmest foundations 
on which the wealth or power of the church werer 
established. Leo came at last to be convinced, that all 
h(^>es of reclaiming him by forbearance were vain ; 
several prelates of great wi^om exclaimed no less than 
Luther's personal adversaries, against the pope's unpre- 
cedented lenity, in permitting an incorrigible heretic, 
who during three years had been endeavoujriog to 
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ftLbrert erery thing saoned «Qd Tettercible) ftttM to !«• 
maia within the bosoiQ of the clHirch ; the dignilj of 
the papal see rendered ^e most Ttgeroos procee^bngs 
necessary; the new emperor. It was h«ped, wmdd 
support its authority ; nor did it seem probable, that the 
elector of Ssaony would so far f^rg^t his usual cau- 
tion, as to set himself in opposition to their united 
power. 

9. The college of cardinals was oft^i assemblecly in 
order to prepare the sentence with due deliberation ; 
and the ablest canonists were consulted how it m^ht 

• be expressed with unexceptionable formalitr. At last, 
on the 1 15th of June, lbtO\ the bull, so fatal to the 
church of Rome, was issued. Forty«K>ne proposktens, 
extracted out of Luther's works, are therein condemned 
as heretical, scandalous, and o£fenslve to pious ears; all 
persons are forbidden to read his writings, upon' pain of 
excomn^unication ; such as had any of them in their 
custody, are commanded to commit them to the flames ; 
he himself, if he dkd not, within sixty days, publicly 
recant his errors, and bum his books, is pronounced an' 
obstinate heretic; is excommunicated, and delirered 
unto Satan for the destruction of his liesh ; and all secu- 
lar princes are required, under ps^n of incurring the 
same censure, to seize his person, thatt he might b^ 
punished as his crimes deserved. 

10. This sentence, which he had for some time ex- 
pected, did not disconcert or intimidate Luther. He 
boldly declared the pope to be that man of sin, or anti- 
christ, whose appearance is foretold in the New Testa- 
ment $ he declaimed against his tjrranny and usurpa^ns, - 
with greater violence than ever; he exhorted nil 
Christian princes to shake off such an ignominious yoke ; 
and boasted of his own happiness in being marked out 
as the object of ecclesiastical indignation, becausfe he 
had ventured to assert the liberty of mankind. Nor 
did he confine his expressions of contempt for the papal 
power to words alone ; Leo having, in the execution 6f 
the bull, appointed Luther's books to be burnt at Rome, 
he, by way of retaliation, assembled all the professors 
and students in the univerwty at Wittemberg, and, with 
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freftt poaip, in pi^sence of a vast multitude 0f specta- 
torB/oMt tbcf'Yohimes of the canon law, together with 
the tHsil of eveommonieatlon, into the flames; land his 
•xftBsple was imitated in several cities in Germany. 

ll.lWicldiff^in the middle of the fourteenth century, 
by aii attack on the doctrines of transubstantiation, 
indulgences, and auricular confession, and still more by 
a translation of the Scriptures into the yemacular 
tongn^/iiad prepared the people of England for a 
rerolmon in reiigious opinions; but his professed fol- 
lowers were not numerous!|. Had it not been for the 
intemperate passions of Henry Vlli. , the progress of 
feformatioa in this country would have been far less 
rapid. #Tbc9 prince being excommunicated by the 
pope f<nr having divorced his queen, declared him- 
self bead of the church in England.^ He proceeded to 
abolish the monasteries, and confiscate their treasures 
and revenues; erecting, out of the latter, six new bish- 
oprics and a college. ^Yet Henry, though a reformer, 
and a pope in his own Idngdom, had not yet renounced 
the religion of Romo-*-he was equally an enemy to the 
tenets of Luther and Calvin, as to the pope^s jurisdic- 
tton in England. • 

15B. On the death of Henry VIII., 1549, and the 
aceestton of his soi^Edward VI. ^ the protestant religion 
prevailed in England, and was favoured by the sove- 
reign; but he died at the early '' age of 15, in 1555 ; 
and the sceptre passed to the hands o^ his sister Mary^' 
an intolerant catholic,.and most cruel persecutor of the 
protastants. In her ¥eign, which was of five years^ 
dnration, above /bOO miserable victims were burnt at 
the stake, martyrs to their religious opinions. Mary 
was succeeded in 1558, by her sister Elizabeth, a pro- 
testant^the more zealous from an abhorrence of the 
character of her predecessor. In her reign, the reli- 
gion of England became stationary. The hierarchy 
was established in its present form, by archbishops, 
bishops, priests, and .deacons. The liturgy had been 
settled in the reign of Edward VI. The canons are 
agreeablB chiefly to the Lutheran tenets. 
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qUESTIOJfS. 
1. What method did Leo X. adopt to replenish his ezhlitisted 
treaswry f — 2. When were the Indu^enc^s firet invented, and 
bj whom ?^ 3. Who was the principal perton' employed in di>- 
posing of Indulgences in Saxony f'-^. Who was the psurticolar 
friend, and patron of Martin Luther ? — 5. Who was a powerful 
advocate for the Reformation in Switzerland ? — 6. W^hen was 
the boll of excommunication passed upon Luther ? — ^. What 
did Lather do with this bull of excomaoumcation ?— 8. W^ho 
prepared the minds of the people in Eng^Iand for the Reforma- 
tion ?— 9. What did Wickliffdo ?— -10. What caaaed Bemy Vlll. 
to declare himself and the English church independent of the 
see of Rome ?-^ 11. Who succeeded Henry VIII., and when?— 
12; What effect was produced to the Reformation by the ac:3es« 
won of Edward VL?-.l3. Who succeeded Edward VL-?— 14. 
What religion did Mary favour ? — 16i How many persons were 
burnt in her reign for their religion ? — ^16. Who fiucceedei 
Mary, and when i — 17. What was the reli^^ion of Elizabeth f 



THE DUNGEON. 

And this place our forefathers made for iban I 
This is the process of our love and wisdotQ, 
To each poor brother who offends against u^— 
Most innocent, perhaps — And what if guiltj ? 
Is this the only cure ? Merciful God ! 
Each pore and natural outlet shrivelled up 
By ignorance and parching poverty, 
His energies roll back upon his heart, 
And stagnate |nd corrupt ; till, chang'd to.poistm, 
They break out on him like a loathsome plague-^pot — 
Then we call in our pampered mountebanks — 
And this is their best cure ! — ^uncomfortell 
And friendless solitude, groaning and tears, 
And savage faces, at the clanking hour 
8een through the steams and vapour of his dungpeoB 
By the lamp^s dismal twilight! — So he lies, 
Circled with evil, tlH his very soul 
Unmoulds its essence, hopelessly deformed 
By fellowship with desperate defonnity f 
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With other ministratioiui thou, O Natane ! 
Healest thy wanderiDg aod distemperM child. 
Thou pourest on him thy soft influences, 
Thy sunny hues, fair forms, and breathing sweets^ 
Thy melodies of woods, and winds, and waters. 
Till he relent, and can no more endure 
To be a jarring and discordant thing. 
Amid this general dance and minstrelsy ; 
But bursting into tears,, wins back his way ; 
His aiigfy spirit heal^ and humanized 
By the benignant touch of loTe and beauty. 



TRANSLATION OF THE BIBLE. 

1. Thk principal translation of the Old Testament 
into the Greek language, is that which is called the 
Septuogint ^This name is derived from the Latin word ^ 
septuaginta^ seventy, the version being related to have 
been made by seventy or 8eventy4wo interpreters. ' It 

is recorded Uiat, about the year before Christ 277, 
Ptolemy Philadelphus, being intent on forming a great i 
library at Alexandria, in f^ypt, sent to Eleazer, the 
high. priest of the Jews, to request a copy of the Law 
of Moses; and, at he was ignorant of the Hebrew 
toQgue, he further desired that «ome men of sufficient 
capacity might be sent to translate it into Greek. 

2. The messengers who went upon this errand, and 
carried with them many rich presents -for the temple, 
were received with great honour and fespect, both by 
the high priestand all the people ; and having received 
a copy of the Law of Moses, and six elders having been 
assigned out of each tribe (seventy-two in all) to trans- 
late it, returned to Alexandria. Upon their arrival, the 
elders betook themselves to the work, and first transla- 
ted the Pentateuch, afterwards the rest of the Old Tes- 
tament, into Greek. Whatever may be thought of the 
tmtb of this story, it is certain, Uiat the translation 
called the Septuagint, was held in esteem and venera- 
tion almost equal to the original, and was not only used . 
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by the Jews in their dispersimi through the Gretas 
cities, but approved by the'^great Saahc^rim at Jerasa- 
leni) and quoted and referred tq. by our blessed Savlofir 
and his apostles. 

3. The Latin truieiations of the Bible Irere m emrlj 
times extremely numerous, but they were chiefly made 

- from the Septua^nt, and not from the original Hebrew, 
until /St. Jeromeiwho was well versed in the Hebrew 
language, observing the errors of the many Latin trans- 
lations, and their Sequent disc^reement with the ovi- 
ginalf undertook an entirely new translation, aod, with 
great care and exactness, translated from the Hebrew 
all the Old Testament except the Psalms. This trans- 
lation of St. Jerome was not universal^ received in 
the church ; and at length another, which is^ composed 
of this and some former translations, and whijch is called, 
by the Romanists, the Ancient Vulg«te, came into geae* 
ral use. 

4. There were several versions of the Bible Into the 
Saxon tongue ; but when the popes of Rome had estab- 
lished their spiritual tyranny, they forbade the reading 
of these translations; and in the fourteenth century, the 
common people had been so long deprived of the use 
of the Scriptures, that the latest of the translations 
were become unintelli^ble. / Wickliff, itherefore, who 
was a strenuous opposer of tne corruptions and usurpa- 

* tions of the church of Rome, and from whom we are to 
date the dawn of the Reformation in Great Britain, 
published a translation of the whole Bible in the English 
language ; but not being sufficiently acquainted with the 
Hebrew and Greek languages to translate from the 
originals, he made his translation from the Latin Bibles, 
which were at that time read in the churches. 

5. 8o offensive was this translation of the Bible, to 
those who were for taking away the key of knowied^, 
and means of better information, that a bill was brought 
into the house of lords for suppressing it. This bill, 
however, was rejected; but in the year 1408, in a con- 
vocation held at Oxford, it wag decreed, by c^ constitu- 

♦ Uon, « That no one should thereafter translate any text 
•f Holy Scripture into English^ by way of a book, or 
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Mtlto %ooi^ ixr tract ; md tifciat no book of tUs Juod should 
be read tioA was comfjifMied lately, ia tbe time of Johi) 
WiekM, er «mo« his <£&»th." This constitution led the 
way to great persecution ; and many persons were 
fftOHshe^ seFerely, and f»m» e?rea wth d^^th, for r^ad* 
woig' tk6 ficiiptBFes in £ngii^. . ^ 

6. During' the siacteenth century, as the Reforniation 
>«bd^anced, different translatioaa of the Bible ;were made, 
'^e mest disting'^ahed of which .was undertaken by 
royal command, and under the direction of archbishop 
f^ker. Distinct portions, fifteen at least, were aliot- 
^ 4ed to as many persona, eminent for their learfting and 
-tibiiities ; they all performed the work assigned, and the 
Wbole- im ^ifiefwanls revised with great care by other 
^^tics. fTfais translation was published in 1658, with a 
^pt^eiaee, which was written by the archbishop ; and it 
i« gpenerally called the Bishops' Bible, because eigh^ 
of the persons originally concerned in it were bishops. ' 

T. In the conference held at Hampton Court, in 1603, 
before kin^ James the first, between the Episcopalians 
«Dd Furitans/br. Reynolds^tbe speaker of the Puritans, 
Te^tMSted Ms majesty, that a new translation of the 
Bible might be made, alleging that those wl^ch had 
been made in former reigns were incorrect Ac- 
cor^gly his majesty formed the resolution of causing 
a^new and more faithful translation 4o pe made, and 
•commissioned for. that purpose/ fifty-four of the most 
learned men in the universities and other places. 

S. At the same time, he required the bishops to in- 
form themselves of all learned men within their several 
dioce»9e9, who had acquired especial skill in the He- 
brew and Greek tongues, and had taken pains, in their 
private studies of the Scriptures, for the clearing up of 
obscurities, either in the Hebrew, or the Greek, or for 
the correction of any mistakes in the former English 
translations ; and to charge them to communicate their 
observations to the persons employed, that so, the in- 
tended translation might have the help and furtherance 
of all the principal learned men in the kingdom. 

9. Before the work was begun, seven of the person* 
nonunated for it, either were dead, or decline! to ea- 
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gage in the task. The remaining fortynBeyen were 
ranged under six divisions^ and several parcels of the 
Bible were assigned to them, according to the several 
places where they were to meet, confer, and consult 
together. Every one of the company was to translate 
the whole parcel ; then they were each to compare 
their translations together, and when any company had 
finished their part, they were to communicate it to the 
other companies, so that nothing, might pass without 
general consent. 

10. If any company, upon a review of the hook so 
sent, doubted ov differed upon any place, they were to 
note the place, and send back the reasons for their dis- 
agreement. If they happened to differ about the 
amendments, the difference was to be referred to a gene* 
ral committee, consisting of the chief persons of each 
company, at the end of the work. When any passage 
was found remarkably obscure, letters were to he di- 
rected, by authority, to any learned persons in the land, 
for their judgment thereon. 

11. The work was begun in the spring of 1607, and 
prosecuted with all due care and deliberation. It was 
about three years before it was finished. Two persons 
selected from the Cambridge translators, two from 
those at Oxford, and two from those at Westminster, 
then met at Stationers' Hall, and read over and correct- 
ed the whole. After long expectation, and great de- 
sire of the nation, this translation came forth, in the 
year 161 1, the divines employed having taken the 
greatest pains in conducting the work, not only examin- 
ing translations with the original, which was absohitely 
necessary, but also comparing together all the existing 
translations, in the Italian, Spanish, French, and other 
languages. 

12. This is the translation of the Holy Scriptures 
now in common use amongst us ; and since that time 
there has been no authorized version of any part oithe 
sacred volume, ^he excellency of it is such as might 
be expected, from, the judicious care with which it was 
conducted, and the joint labours of the many distinguish- 
ed men employed upon it. " It is," says Dr. Gray, 
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*^ a most wonderful and incomparable work, equally re- 
markable for the general fidelity of its conttraction, an4 
the magnificent simplicity of its language.'^ 

qUESTIOJ^. 
1. Why is the Oreek tranelation of the Old Tettament called 
the Septuagint ?^>2. What translation it called the Ancient 
Vnlgate ? — 3. Who made the first translation of the Scriptaret 
into the English language f~4. What one was called the 
Bishops'* Bible f^ 5. Under whose authority and direction was 
the translation now in common use made ? — 6. How many per* 
r were employed in making it i 



PATRIOTS AND MARTYRS. 

pATRioTB have toiPd, and .in their country's cause 
Bled nobly ; and their deeds, as they doserre, 
Reeeire proud recompense. We giye in charge 
Their names to the sweet lyre. Th' historic muse, 
Proud of the treasure, marches with it down 
To latest times ; and scjilpture, in her turn, 
OiT^s bcmd in stone and ever-during brass 
To guard them, and t' immortalize her trust ; 
But fiiirer wreaths are due, though never paid, 
To those, who, posted at the shrine of Truth, 
Have fallen in her defence. A patriot's blood,' 
Well spent in such a strife, may earn indeed, 
And for a time ensure, to his lov'd land, 
The sweets of liberty and equal laws ; 
But martyrs struggle for a brighter prize. 
And win it with more pain. Their blood is shed 
In confirmation of the noblest claim — 
Our claim to feed upon immortal truth. 
To walk with God, to be divinely free. 
To soar, and to anticipate the skies ! 
Yet few remember the^. They liv'd unknown, 
Till persecution ,dragg'd them into fame, 
And chas'd them up to heaven. Theii: ashes flew 
— ^No marble tells us whither. With their names 
STo bard embalms and sanctifies his song I 
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And history, so warm on meftner themes^ 
Is cold on thk. 3he^execiates indeed 
The tyranny that doomed them to th« fire. 
But gives the glorious sufferers little praise. 



THE ORDER OF JESUITS. 

1. In defending the citadel of Pampeluna,. Ignatl# 
Loyola, a Biscayan gentleman, was dangerously troua^ 
ed. During the progress of a lingering cure, Loyola 
happened to have no other amusement than what lie 
found in reading the lives of the saints. The effect of 
this on his mind, naturally enthusiastic, but amhittom 
and daring, was to inspire him with such a desire of 
emulating the glory of these fabulous worthies of the 
Romish church, as led him into the wildest and most 
extravagant adventures, which terminated at last Id 
instituting the society of Jesuitsv^the most political and 
best regulated of all the monastic orders, and from 
which mankind have derived more advantages aod re- 
ceived greater injury, than from any other of those 
religious fraternities. 

2. When men take a view of the rapid progress of 
this society towards wealth and power; when-thejr 
contemplate the admirable prudence with whidh it his 
been governed ; when they attend to the perseverfng 
and systematic spirit with which its schemes have been 
carried on ; they are apt to ascribe such s^ smgular in- 
stitution to the superior wisdom of its founder, «md to 
suppose that he had formed and digested his plan with 
profound policy. But the Jesuits, as well as the other 
monastic orders, are indebted for the existence of their 
order rather to the enthusiasm -'than to the wisdom of 
their founder. The wild adventures, and visionary 

, schemes, in which his enthusiasm engaged him, equal 
any thing in the legends of the Romish saints^; but are 
unworthy of notice in history. , 

3. Prompted hj this fanatical spirit, or incited by the 
love of power and distinction, from which such pr«» 
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tenders to superior sanctity are not exempt, Loyola was 
amlutioas of becoming the founder of a religious order. I 
The plan which he formed of its constitution and laws, 
was suggested, as he gave out, and as his followers still 
teach, by the immediate inspiration of heaven. But not- 
withstanding this high pretension, his design met at first 
with violent opposition. The pope, to whom Loyola 
had applied for the sanction of his authority to confirpi 
the institution, referred his petition to a committee of 
cardinals. They represented the establishment to be 
Himecessary as well as dangerous ; and Paul refused to 
gT9td his approbation of it. At last, Loyola removed 
all his scruples, by an offer which it was impossible for 
any pope to resist. [He proposed, thai besides the three 
vows, of poverty, ot chastity, and of monastic obedience, 
which are common to all the orders of regulars, the 
members ojf this society should take a fourth vow, of 
obedience to the pope, binding themselves to go wbither- 
•oever he should command, for the service of religion, 
and without requiring any thing from the holy see for 
their support.) 

4. At a tim^ when the papal authority had received 
snch a shock, by the revolt of many nations from the 
Romish church ; at a time when eveiy part of the po- 
pish system was attacked with so much violence and 
success, the acquisition of a body of men thus peculiarly 
devoted to the see of Rome, and whom it might set in 
opposition to all its enemies, was an object of the highest 
consequence. Paul, instantly perceiving this, confirmed 
the institution of the Jesuits, by his bull ; granted the 
most ample privileges to the members of the society ; 
and appointed Loyola to be the first general of the or- 
der. The event has fully justified Paul's discernment, 
in expecting such beneficial consequences to the see of 
Rome from this institution. In less than half a century, 
the society obtained establishments in every country 
that adhered to the Roman catholic church — ^its power 
and wealth increased amazingly ; the number of its 
members became great ; their character, as well as 
their accomplishments, were still greater ; and the 
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Jesuits were celebrated by the friends^ and dreaded l^ 
the enemies of the Romish faith, a» the most able and 
enterprising order in the church. 

5. The primary object of almost all the monastic 
orders/is to separate men from the world, and from 
any concern in its afifairs.V In the solitude, and silence 
of the cloister, the monk is called to work out his ovm 
salvation, by extraordinary acts of mortification and 
piety. He is ^^ad to the world, and ought not to min* 
gle in its transactions. He can be of no benefit ta man* 
kind, but by his example, and by his prayers. On the 
contrary, the Jesuits are taught to consider th«mselre« 
as formed for action. They are chosen soldiers, bound 
to exert themselves continually in the service of 6od| 
and of the pope, his vicar on earth. Whatever tends to 
instruct the ignorant, whatever can be of use to reclaim, 
or to oppose, the enemies of the holy see, is their pro* 
per object. That- they may have full leisure for this 
active service, they are totally exempted from those 
functions, the performance of which is the chief busi-i> 
ness of other monks. They appear i9 no processional, y 
they practise no rigorous austerities ; they do not con- 
sume one half of their time in the repetition of tedious 
offices. But they are required to attend to all the traiK 
sactions of the world, on account of the influence which 
these may have upon religion ; they are directed i6 
study the disposition of persons in high rank, and to 
cultivate their friendship ; and by the very constitution, 

as well as genius of the order, a spirit of action anii 
intrigue is infused into all its members. 

6. As the object of the society of Jesuits differed 
from that of the other monastic orders, the diversity 
i^as no less in the form of its government. The other 
orders are to be considered as voluntary associations, ia 
which whatever affects the whole body, is regulated 
by the common suffrage of all its members. The exe- 
cutive power is vested in the persons placed at the head 
of each convent, or of the whole society ; the legislative 
authority resides in the community. Affairs of moment, 
relating to particular convents, are determined in eon«^ 
ventual chapters ; such as respect the whole order. 
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are considered in general congregations. But Loyola, 
full of the ideas of implicit obedience, which he had 
derived from his military profession, anpointed, that 
the goremment of his order should be |>urely monar* 
chical^ A general chosen for life, by deputies from 
the seyeral provinces, possessed power that was su- 
preme and independent, extending to every person, and 
to every case, 

7. This general, by his sole authority, nominated , 
provincials, rectors, and every other officer employed 
In the government of the society, and could remove 
them at pleasure^ In him was vested the sovereign 
ftdministration of the revenues and funds of the order. 
Every member belonging to it was at his disposal ; 
and, by his uncontrollable mandate, he could impose pa 
them any task^ or employ them in what service soever 
he pleased. To his commands they were required not 
only to yield outward obedience, but to resign up to him 
the incMnations of their own wills, and the sentiments^ 
of their own understandings. They were to listen to 
his injunctions, as if they had been uttered by Christ 
himself. Under his direction, they were to be mere 
passive instruments, like clay in the hands of the potter, 
or like dead carcases, incapable of resistance. Such a 
lingular form of policy could not fail to impress its 
character on all the members Of the order, and to give 

a peculiar force to all its operations. There is not, in 
the annals of mankind, any example of such a perfect 
despotism, exercised, not over monks, shut up in the 
cells of a convent, but over men dispersed among all 
the nations of the earth. 

8. As it was the professed intention of the order of 
Jesuits to labour with unwearied zeal in promoting the 
salvation of men, this engaged them, of course, in many 
active functions. From their first institution, they 
eoDsidered the education of youth as their peculiar 
province; they aimed at being spiritual guides and 
confessors ; they preached frequently in order to in- 
struct the people ; they set out as missionaries to 
convert unbelieving nations. The novelty of the insti- 
tution, as well as the singularity of its objects, procured 
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the order many admirers and patrons. The goveniort 
of the society had the address to ayail themselres of 
every circumstance in its faronr, and in a short time the 
number as well as the influence of its members increased 
wonderfully. 

9. Even before the expiration of the sixteenth cen« 
tury, the Jesuits had obtained the chief direction of 
the education of youth in every Catholic country in 
Europe. They had become the confessors of almost 
all its monarchs, a function of no small importance in 
any reign ; but under a weak prince, siq>erior even 
,to that of minister. They were the spiritual guides of 
almost every person eminent for rank or power. They 
possessed the highest degree of confidence and itttovest 
with the papal court, as the most able and zealous 
champions for its authority. The advantages which an 
active and enterprising body of men might derive from 
all these circumstances, are obvious. They formed 
the minds of men in their youth. They retained an 
ascendant over them in their advanced years. They 
possessed, at different periods, the direction of the 
most considerable courts in Europe. They mingled in 
all affairs. They took part in every intrigue and revo* 
lution. The general, by means of the extensive intel- 
ligence which he received, could regulate the opera- 
tions of the order with the most perfect discernment; 
and by means of his absolute power, could carry them 
on with the utmost vigour and effect. 

10. Together with the power of the order, its wealth 
continued to increase. Various expedients were devised 
for eluding the obligation of the vow of poverty. The 
order acquired ample possessions in every Cath<^ic 
country ; and by the number as well as magnificence 
of its public buildings, together with the value of its 
property, moveable or real, it vied with the most opu- 
lent of the monastic fraternities. Besides the sources of 
of wealth common to all the regular clergy, thei Jesuits 
possessed one which was peculiar to themselves. \ Under 
pretext of promoting the success of their missiona, and 
of facilitating the support of their misisionaries^* they 
obtained a special license from the court of Rome, to 
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tiade with ike nations which they laboured to convert 
la coosequeaee of this, they engaged in an extensive 
aad hicrative commerce, both in the East and West 
indies. They opened ware-h^nses in different parts of 
Europe, in which they vended their commodities. Not 
satisfied with trado alone, they imitated the example of 
other e<niiiQercial ^societies, and aimed at obtaioing 
settlements. * They acquired possession accordingly, of 
a large and fertile province in the southern continent 
of America, and reigned as sovereigns over some hun- 
dred thousand subjects. 

lU Unhappily for mankind, the vast influence which 
the order of Jesmts acquired by all these different 
means, has been often exerted with the most pernicious 
eSecL Such was the tendency of that discipline ob- . 
served by the society in its members, and such the 
fkadaneiital maxims in its constitution, that every 
JecKut was taught to regard the interest of the order as 
the capital object, to which every consideration was to 
be sacrificed. This spirit of attachment to their order, 
tlie BKwt ardent, perhaps, that ever influenced any body 
of moBy is the characteristic principle of the Jesuits, 
and serves as a key to the genius of their policy, as 
well as to the peculiarities in their sentiments and 
conduct. 

12. As it was for the honour and advantage of the 
society, that its members should possess an ascendant 
over persons in high rank, or of great power, the desire 
of acquiring and preserving such a direction of their 
conduct, with greater facility, has led the Jesuits to 
propagate t'a system of relaxed and pliant morality, 
which accommodates itself to the passions of men, 
which justifies their vices, which tolerates their imper- 
fections, which authorises almost every action that the 
most audacious or crafty politician would wish to perpet- 
uate. As the prosperity of the order was intimately 
connected with the preservation of the papal authority, 
the Jesuits, influenced by the same principle of attach- 
ment to the interests of their society, have been the 
most zealous patrons of those doctrines, which tend to 
exalt ecclesiastical power on the ruins of civil govera- 
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meot. They have attributed to thexourt of Ronie a. 
jurisdiction as extensive and absolute as was claimed by 
the most presumptuous pontiffs in the dark ages. They 
have contended for the entire independence of ec- 
clesiastics on the civil magistrate. They have pub- 
lished such tenets concerning the duty of opposing 
princes who were enemies of the Catholic faith, as 
countenanced the most atrocious crimes, and tended 
to dissolve all the ties which connect subjects with their 
rulers. 

13. As the order derived both reputation and author- 
ity, from the zeal with which it stood forth in defence 
of the Romish church against the attacks of the re- 
formers, its members, proud of this distinction^ have 
considered it as (heir peculiar function, to combat the 
opinions and check the progress of the Protestants^ 
They have made use of every art, and have employea 
every weapon against them. They have set themselves 
in opposition to every gentle or tolerating measure in 
their favour. They have incessantly stirred up against 
them all the rage of ecclesiastical and civ;l persecution. 
Monks of other denominations have, indeed, ventured 
to teach the same pernicious doctrines, and have held 
opinions equally inconsistent with the order And happi- 
ness of civil society. But they, from reasons which 
are obvious, have either delivered such opinions with 
greater reserve, or have propagated them with lest 
success. Whoever recollects the events which have 
happened in Europe, during two centuries, will find 
that the Jesuits may justly be considered as responsible 

- for most of the .pernicious effects arising from that 
corrupt and dangerous casuistry, from those extravagant 
tenets concerning ecclesiastical power, and from that 
intolerant spirit, which have been the disgrace of the 
church of Rome throughout that period, and which 
have brought so many calamities upon civil society. 

14. But amidst many bad consequences flowing from 
the institution of this order, mankind, it must be ac- 
knowledged, have derived from it some considerable 
advantages. As the Jesuits made the education of 
youth one of their capital objects, .and as their first 
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attempts to establish colleges for the reception of 
students were violently opposed by the universities in 
different countries, it became necessary for them, as 
the most effectual method of acquiring the public 
favour, to surpass their rivals in science and industry. 
This prompted them to cultivate the study of ancient 
literature, with extraordinary ardour. This put them ^ 
upon various methods for facilitating the instruction of"* 
youth ; and by the improvements which they made in it, 
they have contributed so much towards the progress of 
polite learning, that on this account they have merited 
well of society. Nor has the order of Jesuits been 
successful only in teaching the elements of literature ; 
/"it has produced likewise eminent masters in many 
* branches of science ; and can alone boast of a greater 
number of ingenious authors, than all the other religious 
fraternity taken together.X 

15. But it is in the new Vorld, that the Jesuits have 
exhibited the most wonderful display of their abilities, 
and have contributed most eflfectually to the benefit of 
the human species. Thc^ conquerors of that unfortu- 
nate quarter of the globe acted at first as if they had 
nothing in view, but to plunder, to enslave, and to 
exterminate its inhabitants. The Jesuits alone made 
humanity; the object of their settling there. About the- 
beginning 6f the last century, they obtained admission 
into the fertile province of Paraguay, which stretches 
across the southern continent of America, from the 
east side of the immense ridge of the Andes, to the 
confines of the Spanish and Portuguese settlements on 
the banks of the river de la Plata. They found the 
inhabitants -in a state little different from that which 
takes place among men when they first begin to tmite 
together ; strangers to the arts ; subsisting precariously 
by hunting or fishing; and hardly acquainted. with the 
first principles of subordination and government. 

16. The Jesuits set themselves to ihstruct and to 
civilize these savages. They taught them to cultivate 
the ground, to rear tame animals, and to build houses. 
They brought them to live together in villages. They 
trained them to arts" and manufactures. They made 
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them taste the sweets of society; an4 accustomed 
them to the blessings of security and order. These 
people became the subjects of their benefactors, who 
haye governed them with a tender attention, resemibltag 
that with which a father directs his children. Hespect- 
ed and beloved almost to adoration, a few Jesuits Re- 
sided over some -hundred thousand Indians. They 
maintained a perfect equality among all ^e members g£ 
the community. Each of them was obliged to labour 
not for himself alone, but for the public. 

17. The produce of their fields, together with the 
fruits of their industry of every species, were deposited 
in common store-bouses, from which each individual 
received every thing necessary for the supply of hu 
wants. By this institution, almost all the passions whicii 
disturb the peace of society, and render the members 
of it unhappy, we|^e extinguished. A few magistrates, 
chosen from among their countrymen, by the Indians 
themselves, watched over the public tranquillity, and 
secured obedience to the laws. The sanguinary pun- 
ishments frequent under mother governments were 
unknown. An admonition from a Jesuit ; a slight mark 
of infamy ; or, on some lingular occasion, a few lashes 
from a whip, were sufficient to maintain good order 
among these innocent and happy j)eopie. 

18. But even in this meritorious effort of the Jesuits 
for the good of mankind, the genius and spirit of their 
order have mingled and are discernible. They plainly 
aimed at establishing in Paraguay an in<!eppndent em- 
pire, subject to the society alone, and which, by the 
superior excellence of its constitution and police, could 
scarcely have failed to extend its dominion over all 
the southern continent of America, j With this view, in 
order to prevent the .Spaniards or Portuguese in the 
adjacent settlements, from acquiring any dangerous in- 
fluence over the people within the limits of the province 
subject to the society, the Jesuits endeavoured to in- 
spire the Indians with hatred and contempt of these 
nations. They cut off all intercourse between their 
subjects and the Spanish arjd Portuguese settlements. 
They prohibited any private trader of^ ejtl^j^^icm to 
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enter their territories. When they were obliged to 
admit any person in a public character from the neigh- 
boturing govemmcirts, they did not permit him to have 
any conversation with their subjects, and no Indian waa 
allowed even to enter the house where these strangers 
resnded, unless in the presence of a Jesuit. 

19. In order to render any Communication between 
them as difficult as possible', they industriously avoided 
giving the Indians any knowledge of the Spanish or of 
any other European language ; but encouraged the_ 
different tribes,, which they had civilized, to acquire a 
certain dialect of the Indian tongue, and laboured to 
make that the universal language throughout their 
dominions. As ail these precautions, without a military 
force, would have been iasufficient to have rendered 
their empire secure and permanent, they instructed 
their subjects in the European arts pf war. They 
formed them into bodies of cavalrjr and infantry, com- 
pletely armed and regularly disciplined. They provi- 
ded a great train of artillery, as well as magazines 
stored with all the implements of war. Thus the v 
established an army so numerous and well appoiated, 
as to be formidable in a country, where a few sickly and' 
ill-disciplined battalions composed all the military force 
kept on foot by the Spaniards or Portuguese. 

quESTio^rs. 

1. Who was the founder of the order of Jesuits?— 2. Under 
w]|at circumstances was he led to the establishment of it ? — 3. 
Am the Jesuits indebted to the superior wisdom, or to the 
enthusiasm, of Loyola ?— 4. On what conditions did the pope 
consent to the establishment of the order of Jesuits ? — 5, What 
is the primary object of most of the m»fiastic orders ? — 6 What 
was the government of the ortier of Jesuits ?-;-7. 'Uiider what 
pretext did the Jesuits obtain special license for comnj^rce with 
the nations in which they resij^ed ? — 8. "What was the morality 
of the Jesuits ? — 9. What course did 'th« Jesuits take in regard 
to the Reformation ? — 10. What were some of the principal 
benefits of the order of Jesuits? — 11. What was their object in 
settling; in South America? — \2, How did the genius of thip 
order of Jesuits discover itself in their settlements in SoUji^ 
America? . 
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MARTYRS OF ARMORIAN. 

1. In the reign of Theophilus, Ih^Saracerjs^avaged 
BOany parts of the eastern empire,' gained con^derable 
advantages over the Christians, and at length laid siege 
to the city of Armorian, in Upper Phrygia. The gar- 
rison bravely defended the place for a considerable 
time, and wonld have obliged their enemies to raise 
the siege, but the place was betrayed by a renegado. 
Many were put to the sword ; and two general officers, 
with some persons of distinction, were carried prison- 
ers jio Bagdatj where they were loaded with chains,' and 
thrown into a dungeon. They continued in prison for 
some time, without seeing any pei^ns but their gaolers, 
or having scarcely food enough for their subsistence. 

2. At length they were ioformed, that nothing could 
preserve their lives, but renouncing their religion, and 
embracing Mahometanism. To induce them to comply, 
the caliph pretended zeal for their welfare ; and de- 
clared, that he looked upon converts in a more glori- 
ous light than conquests. Agreeably to these maxims, 
he s^nt some of the most artful of the Mahometans, 
with money and clothes, and the promise of other ad- 
vantages, which they might secure to themselves by an 
abjuration of Christianity; which, according to the 
casuistry of those infidels, might be made without quit- 
ting their faith ; but the martyrs rejected the proposal 
with horror and contempt. 

3. After this, they were attacked with that fallacious 
and delusive argument, which the Mahometans still use 
in favour of themselves, and were desired to judge of 
the merits of the cause by the success of those that 
were engaged in it, and choose that religion which they 
saw flourished most, and was best rewarded with the 
good things of this Ijfe, whifth they called the blessings 
of heaven. Yet the noble prisoners were proof against 
all these temptations ; and argued strenuously against 

•e authority of their false prophet. This incensed the 
ahometans, and drew greater hardships upon the 
Christians during their confinement, which lasted sevem 
years. Digitized by vjuu vie 
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4. Boidizius, the renegado who had betrayed Armo- 
rian, then brought them the welcome news that their 
dufTerings would conclude io martydom the next day ; 
when taken from their dungeon, they were again soli- 
cited to embrace the tenets of Mahomet; but neither 
threats nor promises could induce them to espouse the 
doctrines of an impostor. Perceiving that their faith 
could not by. any means be shaken, the caliph ordered 
them to be executed. Theodore, one of the number, 
had formerly received priests^ orders, and officiated as 
■'a clergyman ) but afterwards quitting the church, he 
had followed a military life, and raised himself by the 
sword to some considerable posts, which he enjoyed at 
the time he was taken prisoner. 

5./The officer who attended the execution, being 
apprised of these circumstances, said to Theodore, 
" You might, indeed, pretend to be ranked among the 
Christians, while you served in their church as a priest ; 
but the profession you have taken up, which engages 
you in bloodshed, is so contrary to your former employ- 
ment, that you should not now think of passing upon 
us- for one of that religion. When you quitted the altar 
for the camp, you renounced Jesus Christ. Why then 
will you dissemble any longer ? Would you not act 
more conformable to your own principles, and make 
your conduct all of a piece, if you came to a resolution 
of saving ypur life by owning our great prophet ?)' 

6. Theodore, covered with religious confusion at this 
reproach, but still unshaken in his faith, made the fol- 
lowing answer — " It is true," says be, " I did in some 
measure abandon my God when I engaged in the army, 
and scarce deserve the name of a Christian. But the 
Almighty has given me grace to see myself in the tf ue 
light, and made me sensible of my fault ; and I hope he 
will be pleased to accept mjj^life.as the only sacrifice I 
can now offer to expiate my guilt." 

7. This pious answer confounded the officer, who 
only answered, that he should presently have an oppor- 
tunity of giving that proof of his fidelity to his Master, 
Upon which Theodore and the rest, forty-two io num- 
ber, were beheaded. Two *ladies of distinction, Mary 
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and Flora, suffered martyrdom at the same time?} Flora 
was the daughter of an eminent Mahometan at Seville ; 
from whence he removed to Corduba, where the Sara- 
cen king resided, and kept his court. Her father djin^ 
when shfi^ was young, Flora was left to the care of her 
mother, who being a Christian, brought her up in the 
true faith, and inspired her with sentiments of virtue 
and religion. 

8. Her brother being a professed enemy to Chris- 
tianity, and of a barbarous and savage temper, Flora 
was for some time obliged to use great caution in the 
practice of such virtues as must have exposed her to a 
persecution. She was too zealous to bear this restraint 
long ; for which reason she left Corduba, in company 
with her sister. Her departure soon alarmed her 
brother, who suspected her motives, and, in revenge, 
informed against several Christians of Corduba ; for as 
he did not know whither his sister was gone, he deter- 
mined to wreak his vengeance on such Christians a« 
were present. 

9. When Flora was informed of these proceedings, 
she considered herself as the cause of what the Chris- 
tians had suffered at Corduba, and having an interior 
conviction that God called her to fight for her faith, she 
returned to that city, and proceeded to the persecutors, 
among whom she found her brother. " If," said oqr 
glorious martyr, "lam the object of your, inquiry ; if 
the servants of God are tormented on my account, I 
now freely offer myself to your disposal. I declare that 
I believe in Jesus Christ, glory in his cross, and pro- 
fess the doctrine which he taught." None of the com- . 
pany seemed so much enraged at this declaration as 
her brother, who, after some threats, struck her ; but 
afterwards endeavoured to gain her by expressions of 
pretended kindness. •* 

10. Finding her insensible to all he could say, he 
then informed against her. He insinuated that Flora 
had been educated in the religion of Mahomet, but had 
renounced it at the suggestion of some Christians, who 
inspired her with the utmost contempt for the great 
prophet. JWhen she was called on to answer to the 
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charge, 9be declared she had never owned Mahomet, 
but sucked the Christian religion in with her milk, and 
was entirely devoted to the Redeemer of mankind. The 
magistrate, finding her resolute, delivered her to her 
brother, and gave him' orders to use his utmost endea- 
votirs to make her a Mahometan. She, however, soon 
found an opportunity of escaping over a wall in the 
night, and of secreting herself in the house of a Chris- 
tian. She then withdrew to Tucci, a village of Anda- 
lusia, where she met her sister, and they never sepa- 
rated again till her martyrdom. 

qUESTIOJ^S. 
1. By whom wat Armorian besieged and taken f — S. To what 
city w^re the prisoners carried captives ? — 3. To what profession 
had Theodore been educated? — 4. What leason did the officer 
assign for Theodore's renouncing Christianity ? — 5. How many 
suffered martyrdom with Theodore ? 



MORNING HYMN. 

1. These are thy glorious works, Parent of good, 
' Almighty ; thine this universal frame, 
Thus wondrous fair ; Thyself how wondrous then ! 
Unspeakable, who sitt'st above these heavens, 
To us invisible, or dimly seen 
In these, thy lowest works ; yet these declare 
Thy goodness beyond thought, and pow'r divine. 
Speak, ye who best can tell, ye sdns of light, 
Angels, for ye behold him, and with songs 
And choral symphonies, day without night, 
Circle his throne rejoicing ; ye in heaven, 
On earth, join all ye creatures to extol 
Him dvst, Him last, Him midst, and without end. 
Fairest of stars, last in the train of night. 
If better thou belong not to the dawn. 
Sure pledge of day, that crown'st the smiling mom 
With thy bright circlet, praise Him in thy sphere, 
While day arises, that sweet hour of prime. 
14* 
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2. Thoti£iin, of this great world botb eye andsoul^ 
Ackoowledge him thy greater, sound his praise 

In thy eternal course, both when thou climb'st, 

And when high noon hast gainM, and when thou falPst. 

Moon, that now .meet'st the orient sun, now fly'st, 

With the fix'd stars, fix'd in their orb that flies, 

And ye five other wandVing fires, that move 

In mystic dance, not without song resound 

His praise, who out of darkness caiPd up light. 

Air, and ye elements, the eldest birth 

Of nature's womb, that in quaternion run 

Perpetual circle, multiform, and mix. 

And nourish all things, let your ceaseless chancre 

Vary to our great Maker still new praise. t 

Ye mists and exhalations, that now rise 

From hill or streaming lake, dusky or grey, 

Till the sun paint your fleecy skirts with gold, . 

In honour to the world's great Author rise. 

Whether to deck with clouds th' uncolour'd sky, 

Or wet the thirsty earth with falling showers, 

Rising or falling, still advance his praise. 

3. His praise, ye winds, that from four quarters blow, 
Breathe soft or loud; and Wave your tops, ye > pines, 
With every plant, in sign of worship wave. 
Fountains, and ye that warble as ye flow. 
Melodious murmurs, warbling tune his praise. 

Join voices all, ye* living souls ; ye birds, 
That singing up to heaven's gate ascend, 
Bear on your wings, and in your notes, his praise. 
Ye that in waters glide, and ye that walk 
The earth, and stately tread, or lowly creep, 
Witness, if I be silent, mom or even. 
To hill or valley, fountain, or fresh shade, 
Made vocal by my song, and taught his praise. 
Hail, universal Lord I be bounteous still. 
To give us only good ; and, if the night 
Have gather'd aught of evil, or conceal'd| 
Disperse it, as now tight dispels the dark^ 
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SIEGE OF CALAIS. 

1, Edward III. after the battle of Cressy^in the year 
1S47^ laid siege to Cstlais. He had fortified his camp 
in so impregnable a maoner, that all the efrorts of 
France proved inefiectaal to raise the siege, or throw 
succours into the city. The citizens, under count 
Vienney' their gallant governor, made an admirable de- 
fence. France had now put' the sickle into her second 
harvest, since Edward, with his victorious army, sat 
down before the town. The eyes of all Europe were 
intent on the issue. At length famine did more for 
Edward than arms. After suffering unheard of calami- 
ties, they resolved to attempt the enemy's camp. They 
boldly sallied forth ; the English joined battle ; and 
after a long and desperate engagement, count Vienne 
was taken prisoner, and the citizens who survived the 
slaughter retired within theij* gates. The command 
devolving upon . Eustace St. ,. Pierre, a man of mean 
birth, but of exalted virtue, he offered to capitulate 
with Edward, provided he permitted him to depart with 
life and liberty. 

2. Edward, to avoid the imputation of cruelty, con- 
sented to spare the bulk of the plebeians, provided they 
delivered up to him six of their principal citizens, with 
halters about their necks, as victims of due atonement 
for that spirit of rebellion with which they had Inflamed 
the vulgar. '. When his messenger^ Sir Walter Mauny, 
delivered the terms, consternation and pale dismay 
were impressed on every countenance. To a long and 
dead silence, deep sighs and groans succeeded, till 
"Eustace St. Pierre,^ getting up to a little eminence, thus 

addressed the assembly—" My/riends, we are brought 
to great straits this day. We must either yield to the 
terms of our cruel and unsparing conqueror, or give up 
our tender infants, qur wives and daughters, to the 
bloody and brutal lusts oi the violating soldiers. Is 
there any expedient left, whereby we may avoid the 
guilt and infamy of delivering up those who have suf- 
fered every misery with you, on the one hand — or the 
desolation and horror of a sacked city on the other ? 
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There is, my friends, there is one expedient left- 
gracious, an excellent, a godlike expedient ! Is there 
any here to whom virtue is dearer than life ? — Let him 
offer himself an oblation for the safety of his people ! 
He shall not fall of a blessed approbation from tjiat 
Power, who offered up his only Son for the salvation 
of mankind P' 

3. He spoke — but an universal silence ensued. Each 
man looked around for the example of that mag^na- 
nimity and virtue, which all wished to approve in them- 
selves, though they wanted the resolution. At length, 
St. Pierre resumed — " I doubt not but there are many 
here, as ready, nay, more zealous of this martyrdom, 
than I can be ; though the station to which- 1 am raised, 
by the captivity of lord rVienne,; imparts a right to be 
the first in giving my life for your sakes. I give it 
freely — I give it cheerfully. Who comes next ?" — ^Five 

. others, equally patriotic, soon followed his example. 
These six self-devoted victims then went out of the 
town bare-footed, with halters about their necks, and 
presented the keys to Sir Walter. He took the prison- 
ers into his custody ; then ordered the gates to be 
opened, and gave charge to his attendants to conduct 
th Remaining citizens, with their families, through the 
camp of the English. 

4. Before they departed, however, they desired per- 
mission to take their last adieu of their deliverers. — 
What a parting ! What a scene ! They crowded, with 
their wives and children, about St. Pierre and his fel- 
low prisoners. They embraced — they clung around — 
they fell prostrate before them. They groaned, they 
wept aloud — and the joint clamour of their mourning 
passed the gates of the city, and was heard throughout 
the English camp. The English, by this time, were 
apprised of what passed within Calais. They heard the 
voice of lamentation, and their souls were touched with 
compassion. Each of the soldiers prepared a portion 
of his own victuals, to welcome and entertain the half 
famished inhabitants ; and they loaded them with as 
much as their present weakness was able to bear, ia 
order to supply them with sustenance by the way. ' At 
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length St. Pierre and his fellow victims appeared under 
the conduct of Sir Walter and a guard. All the tents 
of the English were instantly emptied. The soldiers 
poured from all parts, and arranged themselves on each 
sider to behold, to contemplate, to admire this little 
band of patriots as they passed. They bowed down to 
them en all side?. They murmured their applause of 
that virtue, which they could not but revere, even in 
enemies ; and they regarded those ropes which they 
had voluntarily assumed about their necks, as ensigns 
of greater dignity than that of the British garter. 

5. As soon as they reached his presence, " Mauny," 
says the monarch, " are these the principal inhabitants 
of Calais ?" — " They are," says Mauny — " they are not 
only the principal men of Calais — they are the princi- 
pal men of France, my lord, if virtue has any share in 
the act of ennobling." " Were they delivered peacea- 
bly ?" says Edward. " Was there ho resistance, no ' 
commotion among the people ?" , " Not in the least, 
my lord ; the people would all have" perished, rather 
than have delivered the least of these to your ma^ 
jesty. They are self-delivered, self-devoted ; and come 
to offer up their inestimable heack, as an ample equiva^ 
lent for the ransom of thousands." Edward was secretly 
piqued at this reply of Sir Walter. But he knew the 
privilege of a British subject, and suppressed his resent- 
ment. " Experience," says he, " has ever shown, that 
lenity only serve* to invite people to new crimes. Se- 
verity, at times, is indispensably necessary, to compel 
subjects to submission, by punishment and example. 
Go," he cried to an officer, " lead these men to execu- 
tion." 

6. At this instant a sound of triumph was .heard 
throughout the camp. The queen/had just arrived with 
a powerful reinforcement of gallant troops. Sir Walter 
Mauny fiew to receive her majesty, and briefly informr 
ed her of the particulars respecting the six victims. As 
soon as she had been welcomed by Edward and his 
court, she desired a private audience. " My lord," said 
she, "the question L am to enter upon, is not touching 
the lives of a few mechanics — it respects the honour of 
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the English nation ; it respects the glory of my Edwiird, 
my hu^and, my king. You think you have sentenced 
six of your enemies to death. No, my lord, they have 
sentenced themselves ; and their execution would be 
the execution of^ their own orders, not the orders of 
Edward. The stage on which they would suffer, would 
be to them a stage of honour, but a stage of shame to 
Edward ; a reproach on his conquests ; an indelible dis- 
grace to his name. Let us rather disappoint these 
haughty burghers, who wish to invest themselves with 
glory at our expense. We cp.nnot wholly deprive them 
of the merit of a sacrifice so nobly intended, but we 
may cut them short of their desires ; in the place of 
that death by which their glory would be consummate, 
let us bury them tinder gifts, let us put them to confusion 
with applauses. We shall thereby defeat them of that 
popular opinion, which never fails to attend those who 
suffer in the cause of virtue." 

" I am convinced ; you have prevailed ; be it so ;" 
replied Edward. " Prevent the execution ; have them 
instantly before us." They came ; when the queen, with 
an aspect and accents diffusing sweetness, thus bespoke 
them — " Natives of Fri^ce, and inhabitants of Calais, 
you have put us to vast exf epse of blood and treasure in 
the recovery of our just an3 natural inheritance ; but 
you have acted up to the t^esj^of an erroneous judg- 
ment ; and we admire and honour in you that valour 
and virtue, by which we are so long kept out of our 
rightful possessions. We loose your chains ; we snatch 
you from the scaffold. You are now free to depart to 
your kinsfolk, your countrymen, to all whose lives and 
liberties you have so nobly redeemed, provided, you 
refuse not the tokens of our esteem. Yet we would 
rather bind you to ourselves by every endearing obli- 
gation ; and for this purpose, we offer to you your choice 
of the gifts and honours that Edward has to bestow. Ri- 
vals for fame, but always friends to virtue, we wish that 
England were entitled to call you her sons." — " Ah, 
my country !" exclaimed St. Pierre ; " it is now that I 
tremble for you. Edward only wins our cities— but 
Philippa conquers hearts." 
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1. When did Edward III. besiege Calais ?«-.2. Under whose 
command was the town defended ? — 3. On whom did it devolve, 
when Vienne was taken prisoner ?— 4. On what condition did 
£dward consent to raise the siege ? — 5. Who first offered him- 
self a sacrifice to save his fellow citizens ? — 6. Through whoi» 
influence were the six prisoners spared i 



UNCERTAINTY OF THE WORLD. 

1. Self-flatter'd, unexperienc'd, high in hope. 
When youngs with sanguine cheer, and streamers gaj. 
We cut our cable, launch into the world, 

And fondly dream each wind and star our friend ; 

All, in some darling enterprise embark'd — 

And where is he, can fathom its extent ? 

Amid a multitude of artless hands, 

Ruin^s sure perquisite ! her lawful prize I 

Some steer aright ; but the black blast blows hard, 

And puffs them wide of hope — with hearts of proof, 

Full against wind and tide, some win their w^ ; 

And when strong effort has deserv'd the port. 

And tugg'd it into view, 'tis won ! 'tis loat ! 

Though strong their oar, still stronger is their fate — 

They strike ; and while they triumph, they expire. 

2. In stress of weather m^ost ; some sink outright ; 
O'er them, and o'er their names, the billows close ; 
To-morrow knows not that they e'er were born. 
Others^ a short memorial leave behind, 

Like a flag floating, when the bark's ingulph'd j 
It floats a moment, and is seen no more — 
One CaBsar lives ; a thousand are forgot. 
How few, beneath auspicious planets born, 
(Darlings of Providence ! fond fate's elect !) 
With swelling sails make good the promis'd port. 
With all their wishes freighted !— Yet e'en these. 
Freighted with all their wishes, soon complain ; 
Free from misfortune, not from nature free, 
They still are men ; and when is man seci^^reJ^^Tp 
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As fatal time^ as storm! the rash of years 
' Beats down their strength ; their Qamherless escape* 
In ruin end — ^And, now, their proud success 
But plants new terrors on the victor's brow-r— 
What pain to quit the world, just made their own, 
Their nest so deeply downM, and built so high ! 
Too low they build, who build beneath the stars. 



MASSACRE OF SWEDISH NOBILITY. 

1. Christian Il/the Nero of the north,^ entering iato 
an insidious negotiation with the Swedes, offered to ^o 
in person to Stockholm, in Order to confer with the re- 
gent, provided that six persons, whom he should name, 
were delivered a^ hostages for his safety. This propo- 
sal being accepted, Gustavus Vasa^a descendant of the 
ancient kings of Sweden; with five others of the principal 
nobility, were sent on board the Danish fleet{ The per- 
fidious Christian immediately carried them prisoners to 
Denmark^ and returning the following year, with a 
more powerful armament, invade^ Gothland, and waited 
the country with fire and swori. ) The regent of Swe- 
den being killed in an ambuscade, and the senate divi- 
ded on the choice of a successor, the Danish king, taking 



advantage of their dissensions, advanced to Stockholm 



^ f^. 



which Surrendered at his approach. Gustavus Trolle^ 
the primate, now placed the crown of Sweden on th<J 
head of the Danish monarch. 

2. This coronation was followed by one of the most 
horrid transactions recorded in history. Christian had 
promised a general amnesty ; and, repairing to the ca- 
thedral, swore on the altar of the Supreme Being, that 
he would govern Sweden, not with the severity of a 
conqueror, but the benevolence of a father. After this 
ceremony, he invited the senators and grandees to a 
sumptuous entertainment, that lasted three days, but 
concluded in the most tragical manner. The king and 
the primate had formed the horrid design of extirpating 
the Swedish nobility ; and, in order to afford some pre- 
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text for t&eir intended ma«ffacre, the ai'clibisi^'Op', en the 
Idst day o£ the feast, reminded tbe king, that the mm* 
nesty accorded to crimesr against the state, did not 
inclade those committed against the church, and de- 
manded justice in the name of the jpope. The haH 
was immediately filled with soldiers, who secured the 
guests. The primate proceeded against them asr here- 
tics. A scaffold was erected before the gate of the 
palace, and(pinety-four persens-jof the first distinction, 
amoE^ whom was Erick, the father of Gustavus Vasa, 
were executed, for no other crime thoa that of defend- 
ing their countryi 

5. This nefarlclus transaction took place in the year 
1 520) which was soon fotlowed by the dehrerance of 
Sweden from Danish oppressiott. Promises and threats 
were m^e use ofy to reconcile Gustavus Vasa to tbe 
despotic authority of Christian, but in vain ; aiid the 

' king, drea(fing his valor and constancy, gave orders to 
strimgle him^ in prison. But Erie Banner, a Danish 
nobleman, who was charged with that detestable com- 
mission, instead of executing it, obtained its revocation ; 
and held forth the hope, that he should be able to 
inspire the youth with a favourable disposition to the 
^vemmeBt of Christian. He was, therefore, allowed 
tc take hiiji into custody, on condition of his keeping 
Mm a prisoner in the fortress of Calo, in Jutland, and 
paying six thousand crowns, if he should make his escape. 
4. The noble qualities of Gustavus gained the esteem 
of Banner and of the whole family, and he was not 
long at Calo before he received permission to walk 
about and hunt for his diversion. New recreations 
and anrosements were every day proposed, and all the 
ne%hbouring country endeavoured to entertain the 
stranger. But nothing could make him forget that he 
was a prisoner ; nor could all the civilities he received 
compensate the chagrin he experienced at being de- 
prived of his liberty. Restraint, hofrever, became 
more painful, and the desire of escape more powerful, 

. from the moment he received information of the mas- 
sacre at Stockholm, in which his father atnd most of - 
kk reladvea had been involved. 
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5. Conyiaced that every expedient ought to be at- 
tempted for procuring his liberty, which might be the 
means of rescuing his country from destruction! Gusta- 
yus mounted his horse according to custom, under 
pretence of going to the chase, plunged deep into the 
ibrest^ and, having arrived at a proper distance, as- 
sumed the garb of a peasant. Having quitted his horse, 
after a march of two days through almost impracticable 
paths, and over mountains, he arrived at Flensburgh, 
the last town on the Danish frontier, ^nto which no 
person was admitted without a passport. { Fortunately, 
however, at that season of the year, the merchants of 
Lower Saxony carried on a considerable trade in cattle, 
which they purchased in Jutland. Gustavus hired 
himself to 9ne of those merchants, and presenting 
himself to the governor as a. dealer, was suffered to 
pass unmolested to Lubec. 

6. Banner was no sooner informed of the escape of 
his prisoner, than following him with the greatest dili- ' 
gence, he overtook him at Lubec, and reproached him 
with a breach of confidence.^ Gustavus pleaded the 
existing circumstances as an apology, appeased his late 
host by promising to indemnify him in the loss of his 
ransom, and without delay, departed for Sweden, though 
he knew that orders had been every where given in 
that kingdom to seize and arrest him. The first town 
where he made himself known was Calmar, which had 
belonged to the late regent, whose widow still lived in 
it with her children, and a German garrison. Those 
mercenary soldiers only held the place for their own 
purposes, and were actually in trei^ty with the emissa- 
ries of Christian to deliver up the city. Gustavii^s 
assailed them with arguments, and told them that at the 
hazard of his life he had made his escape to Calmar, 
in order to have the glory of participating with them 
in the difficulties and dangers of resisting a tyrant, and 
of maintaining and defending the liberty of their coun- 
try, which must be grateful to brave and generous 
minds. They asked him where were his resources, his 
army, his treasures ? and, on his remaining silent, they 
called him a madman, and threatened to apprehend him. 
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7. Disappointed in the expectations he had formed 
of gaining those soldiers to his purpose, Gustavus retired 
from the city with gi eat expedition ; and his arrival 
being now publicly known, he was again obliged to 
have recourse to the garb of a peasant, in order to 
conceal hiqxself from i& Danish emissaries. He was, 
nevertheless, on the point of being seized, when he 
escaped in a wagon of hay, and sought shelter in a 
retired spot, where stood an ancient castle belonging to 
his family. From thence he wrote to his friends, in- 
forming them of his return, and requesting them to 
assemble a force for expelling the tyrant ; but they 
refused to undertake so hazardous and desperate an 
attempt. They were no longer the bold and intrepid 
Swedes, jealous of their liberty, and the enemies of 
tyranny and oppression. The terror excited by the 
massacre at Stockholm, had frozen up their courage. 

8. Perceiving, therefore, that mean selfishness had 
supplanted public spirit among his friends, Gustavus 
applied to the peasants ; who being a bold and indepen- 
dent race of men, had nothing to fear from the indigna- 
tion of Christian, and who, he hoped, would embrace 
with ardour the opportunity of expelling the tyrant, 
and delivering their country. In vain did he mingle 
with them, range through their villages, assist at their 
assemblies and repasts, harangue them, and stimulate 
them to shake off the yoke. They answered, "*' Under 
the government of the king of Denmark, we have salt 
and herrings. Whatever may be the success of a 
revolution, we cannot be otherwise than poor. Peasants 
we are ; and peasants we must remain, whoever is king 
of Sweden." 

9. Repulsed in that quarter, he determined to pro- 
ceed to Dalecarlia, where, if he failed in the attempt of 
exciting the inhabitants to revolt, he could live securely 
in the high mountains and thick forests of that. country. 
Attended, therefore, by a peasant, to wh6m he was 
known, he travelled in disguise ; and, after a laborious 
and painful journey, arrived in the mountains of Dale- 
carlia, where he was deserted by his companion and 
l^nide, who robbed liim of all the money he had provided 
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for hi« iiibtiateiiC6. DestUute aod in want, ia a strange 
place, nnkoowkig and wikxiowQ, he was urged bj tfae 
call of hnog«r, and entered amoag the Biioers, witli 
whom he wrought to earn a mamtenance. Under the 
habit of a peasant, a woman in the mines perceived a 
fme embroidered shirt, which induced her to suspect 
that he was some man of distinguished rank) whom 
persecution had driven to seek an asylum in those ca¥- 
ems. The conjecture was reported to a neighbourii]|^ 
gentleman, who, prompted by curiosity, repaired to the 
mine to offer protection to the unfortunate stranger 
On approaching, he recognized Gusta^us, with whom 
he had been acquainted at the university of Upea|. 
Prudence obliged him to conceal his astonishment ; but 
at night he seat to him, made him an offer ct his kou8€, 
and gave him the strongest assurances of his friendship 
and protection. 

10. Gustavus embraced with joy the offer o£ las gen- 
erous friend, who informed him the DalecarUans boee 
with impatience the Banish yoke; ih^l they wor« 
attached to the family of their ancient sovereigns ; and 
that great were the means of attack and defence, fur- 
nished by the nature of the country and the courage of 
the inhabitants. The frequent repetition of this con- 
rersation encouraged Gustavus to disclose his designs 
to his friend, who was no i^ooner informed of the in- 
tentions of the fugitive youth, than he endeavoured to 
dUeuade him from his pmrpose, by representing to him, 
in the strongest light, the danger and difficulty of such 
an enterprise. Gustavus neither believed the hospita- 
ble Dalecarlian a friend to the Danes, nor did he think 
him capable of betraying him. But not wishing to 
disturb the life of a quiet and peaceable man, he de- 
parted ; and trusting to his own good fortune, took his 
way without a guide, through forests and over moun- 
tains, and arrived safe at the house of a nobleman 
named Peterson, with, whom he had formerly been 
acquainted in the army. 

11. Peterson received him with marks of respect and 
esteem, listened with every appearance of lively inters 
est to the recital of his mi^fortones, s^m^ moro^ 
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affected by them tban Gustavus hiinself, exclaimed 
ag'aijist the tjranDy of the Danes, and entered into his 
projects with apparent krdor and enthusiasm. This 
perfidious wretch named the nobles and peasants on 
whom he could depend ; and having become acquainted 
with the designs of Gustavus, privately went to a Danish 
officer, and, in the hope of a rich recompense, commu- 
nicated to him the projects and retreat of his guest. 
Tbe Dane hastened to Peterson's house, which he 
surrounded with soldiers ; but Providence watched 
over the preservation of the fugitive patriot. Peter- 
son's wife, moved with compassion, had opportunely 
apprised him of the perfidy of her husband, and com- 
mitted him to the care of a faithful servant, who 
conducted him to the house of a neighhouring clergyman. 

12. That ecclesiastic was a person who attentively 
studied mankind, reflected on public affairs, observed 
the course of events, aspired to no preferment, and was 
attached to no party. He received Gustavus with 
respect and tenderness, and assured him of his honour 
and|secrecy. Far from being terrified by the project 
which the youthful hero entertained of opposing the 
power of Denmark, he traced out the path which was 
to lead him to ultimate success. " You must not," said 
he, " endeavour to gain over to your^party, the nobles, 
who are most of them satisfied with the security and 
independence which they enjoy in the mountains, and 
who take little concern in the revolutions that happen 
at court. It will be difficult to prevail on them to arm 
their vassals, because their wealth entirely depends on 
the number and industry of that body of men, whose 
labours will be suspended by a war. But the most 
certain means of obtaining the end proposed, will be 
to induce the vassals to take up arms of their own 
accord." 

13. In order to prepare matters for that crisis, the 
clergyman undertook to propagate a report, that the 
Danes were preparing to enter the province to establish 
new taxes by force of arms. He employed his relatives 
and friends to disseminate the alarming intelligence ; 
and when he was convinced that the pubhc mind was 

16* 
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efficiently impressed with the idea, he ndrise^OtistaTtis 
to repair to M-ora, where all tihe pexsants of the «iir- 
romidiDg distiict were went to assemble annoallj at a 
public feast. " Never," «aid this sensible man, " are 
the vassals more hold, or more mclined to revolt, than 
at the times of those meetings, when thej estimate 
their strength hy their number.*' Agreeably to i^ 
advice of this honest and sage counsellor, the yotiQjg 
hero departed for Mora; and on his arrival, iormd the 
peasants prepared for his reception, and impatient to 
see a nobleman illustnousfor his birth, his valour, «nd 
his sufferings. 

14. He appeared in the 'assembly with an air of 
intrepidity and resolution, tempered by a mixture tif 
melancholy which was naturally excited by the death 
of his father and the other senators. The gazing nnil- 
titttde were instantly touched with compassion. But, 
when he fipoke to them of the horrible massacre at 
Stockholm, of the tyranny of Christian, of the perse* 
cution of the provinces, and of the miseries of ibe 
kingdom in general, the assemb^ was inflamed with 
indignation, exclaimed against the Danes, and vowed 
to revenge the death of their countrymen with theiast 
drop of their blood. They immediately resolved to 
renounce their allegiance to Christian, ^nd to iiacrifice, 
without distinction, all the Banes 4n the province, as tin 
atonemeiit for the massacre of the Swedes. Gustavus 
took advantage of their kindled ardor, assembled around 
him the most determined of his hearers, attacked the 
castle in which resided the governor, who was unprc- 
' pared for making resistance, took it by assault, and put 
to the sword the commandant and all his Danes. 

15. In a few days, the whole province declared in 
favour of Gnstavus ; the peasants jSocked in crowds to 
his standard ; and, from that moment, the life of this 
young hero was an uninterrupted series of triumphs and 
«uccess. At the head of the brave Dalecarlians, he 
undertook the most perilous enterprises of war; and 
his efforts were invariably crowned with victory. Be- 
ing engaged in besieging Stockholm, which he closely 
pressed, and the Danes sailing to the relief of the gar- 
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rison, a sudden frost bound their vessels in ice at a 
distance from the port. Gnstavus formed the bold 
resolu^on of burning the hostile fleet, and marched at 
the head of his troops, who grasped their swords in one 
liand, aad torches io the other. They endeavoured to 
scale the vessels ; but the Danes commenced a terrible 
dis<^rge of camion and musketry. In spite, however, 
of their brave resistance, several of the ships were 
set on fire, and abandoned with precipitation by each of 
the contending parties. The darkness of the night, 
the groans of the wounded, the shrieks of those who 
were perishing in the flames, and the crackling of the 
ice, struck the Danes with terror and consternation. 
Many of their vessels were destroyed ; and, in all 
probability, they would not have saved a single one, 
had not an intervening thaw prevented a second attack, 
which Gustavus intended to have made the following 
day; 

16. This victwy, which Was gained in the sight of 
the capital, induced the most lukewarm of his country- 
men to join him. A diet having assembled for the . 
purpose of electing a sovereign, the speaker, in charac- 
terising a patriotic king, drew the portrait of Gustavus, 
whose vigilance, valour, activity, and prjudence, would, 
he said, be able to oppose and resist all the future 
attempts of Denmark to subjugate and enslave the 
nation again, under pretence of renewing the union of 
Calmar. This harangue was received with universal 
applause ; and the people, impelled by their zeal, 
anticipated the votes of the senators and deputies of 
the provinces, and proclaimed Gustavus king of Sweden. 
The air was rent with the acclamations of the multi- 
tude, and he was styled the saviour and defender of 
his country. Gustavus modestly endeavoured to refuse 
the crown ; but suff*ered himself to be prevailed on by 
the prayers and entreaties of the whole assembly, and 
was accordingly acknowledged king of Sweden and of 
the two Gothlands, by the united voices of the Senate, 
deputies, and people, wh« took an oath of fidelity to 
the new monarch. ^ 
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quESTiOJ^rs. 

1. By what name is Christian II. sometimes called?— 2. Whe 
is Gustavas Vasa?— 3. How came he at Denmaiic, a prisooer 
or hostage ?— 4. Who crowned Christian II. king of Sweden ?— 
6. How many of the Swedish nobles did Christian murder?— 6. 
Under what pretence ti as this murder committed?— 7. When 
was it ?— 8. How did Gustavus Vasa escape from his keeper 
£ric Banner f'— 9. When was he acknowledged king of Sweden? 

y \ 

A SUMMER'S MORN. 

]. Sweet the beams of rosymorningi 

Silent chasing gloom away ; 
Lovely tints the sky adorning, 

Harbingers of opening day ! 
See the king of day appearing — 

Slow his progress and serene ; 
Soon 1 feel the influence cheering 

Of this grand and lovely scene ! 

Lovely songsters join their voices, 

Harmony the grove pervades ; 
All in nature now rejoices,^ — 

Light and joy succeed the shades* 
Stars withdraw, and man arises, 

To his labour cheerful goes ; 
Day's returning blessings prizes, 

And in praise his pleasure shows ! 

3. May each morn, that in succession 

Adds new mercies ever flowing, 
Leave a strong and deep impression 

Of my debt, forever growing I 
Debt of love, ah ! how increasing ! 

Days and years fresh blessings bring; 
But my praise shall flow unceasing, 

And my Maker's love I'll sing I 
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JOAN OF ARC. 

1. The throup of France being yacated by the death 
of Charles VI^' his son Charles VII, and Henry VI, 
king of England,1were competitors for the crown. The 
cause of the English monarch was bravely supported 
by the sword ; and final success seemed almost ready 
to decide in his favour. City after city had been suc- 
cessively besieged, and successively fell before the 
arms, of the victorious pretender. Thefcity of Orleans, 
an important post of communication befween the north- 
em and southern parts, was the principal obstacle to 
his progress. He resolved, therefore, to lay siege to 
this place. The attack and the defence were carried on 
with an equal degree of vigour ; but, r .;er xoany signal 
instances of valour performed by >the besiegers and the 
besieged, Charles was on the point of giving up the 
city for lost, and thought of retiring to make his last 
jstand at Languedoc. 

2. At this critical juncture, that celebrated historical 
phenomenon, the Maid of Orleans, appeared ; and his 
affairs took a turn which the most ^anguine ims^nation 
could never have expected. ^ This singular character 
was a country girl, named Joan d' Arc, > who lived at a 
village of Lorrain, in the humble station offservant at 
an inn.*^ It is said, that in this situation she had learned 
to rider and manage a horse, by bviing frequently accus^ 
tomed to act as hostler. The enthusiastic turn of her 
imagination, inflamed by daily accounts of the occur- 
rences then taking place-, inspired her with a romantic 
desire of relieving the distresses of her country and of 
its youthful monarch. Her inexperienced mind con- 
tinually revolving these important subjects, she mistook 
the impulses of fancy for celestial inspirations, and 
imagined herself vested with a divine conmiisslon to 
restore her sovereign to his rights, and her country to 
its independence. 

3. In this persuasion, and animated by an enthusiasoft^ 
which, inspiring intrepidity, caused her to overlook aQ 
dangers and difficulties, and cast off all reserve, she 
presented bersejf before Baudf icourt, governor of Vaor 
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couleurfi, and informed him of her divine mission. The 
governor, influenced either by superstition or policy, 
sent her immediately to Chinon, where the French 
king then resided. Being introduced to the king, she 
immediately offered, in the name of the great Creator 
of heaven and earth, to raise the siege of Orleans^ and 
to reinstate him in his kingdom, by conducting him to 
Rheims, to be anointed and crowned. 

4. The king and court, perceiving that she might be 
made an useful instrument in this crisis of difficulty and 
danger, resolved to adopt the illusion ; and an excel- 
lent plan was contrived to give it weight in the minds 
of the people.N An assembly of divines examined her 
mission, and pronounced it supernatural ; a jury of 
matrons declared her an unspotted virgin ; and every 
story that craft could invent, or ignorance believe, was 
used to attest the reality of her inspiration. It was 
every where published, that when first introduced to 
the king, whom she had never before seen, she instant- 
ly knew him, although purposely divested of every 
mark that might distinguish him from the rest of the 
assembly ; and that she demanded, as the instrument of 
her future victories, a sword of a particular kind, which 
was kept in the church of St. Catharine de Flerbois, 
and which, though she had never seen it, she minutely 
described. It was universally assorted, and as univer- 
sally believed, that heaven had declared in favour of 
Charles, and laid bare its outstretched arm to take ven- 
geance of his enemies. 

* 5. The minds of men being thus prepared, the maid 
was mounted on horseback, arrayed in all the habili- 
ments of war, and shown to the perple, who received 
her with the loudest acclamations. The English at 
first affected to treat this farce with derision ; but their 
imagination was secretly struck ; and superstition, in- 
grafted on ignorance, is irresistible. Feeling their cou- 
rage abated, they conceived themselves to be under 
the influence of divine vengeance ; and a general con- 
sternation took place among those troops, which, before 
this event, were elated with victory, and fearless of 
danger. The maid, at the head of a convoy, arrayed 
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in martial habiliments, and .displaying a consecrated 
standard, entered Orleans, and was received as a celes- 
tial deliverer. But the count de Dunois, who command- 
ed in the place, sensible of the difficulty of carrying 
on this farce, as well as of its* importance, and of the 
dangerous consequences of any event that might detect 
its failacy,/did not deviate from the regular rules of 
waf, nor suffer his mode of operations to be directed 
by enthusiasm, i 

6. He repr^ented to her, that when heaven favoun 
a cause, the divine will requires that the best human 
means should be used, to correspond with celestial aid. 
Thus, while she seemed to conduct every thing, she 
acted under his direction ; and, by his instruction, she 
defeated the English in several desperate sallies, drove 
them from their intrenchments, and compelled them to 
raise the siege. This event gave validity to her pre- 
tensions, and confirmed the general opinion of her di- 
vine mission. The French were more elated, and the 
English more dismayed. 

7. The raising of the siege of Orleans was one part 
of her promise to Charles ; the other, which was his 
coronation at Rheims, yet remained to be performed, 
and appeared a work of some difficulty. Rheims was 
in a distant part of the kingdom, and in the hands of a 
victorious enemy. The whole country through which 
it was necessary to pass, was occupied by the English, 
vrho filled all the fortified places with garrisons. It 
was, however, deemed expedient to maintain the belief 
of something supernatural in those events. Charles, 
therefore, resolved to avail himself of the conster- 
nation of the enemy, and to follow his prophetic 
conductress. He accordingly began his march towards 
Rheims, at the head of twelve thousand men. The 
English troops were every where petrified with ter- 
ror ; every city and fortress surrendered without re- 
sistance. Rheims opened its gates, and he was anointed 
and crowned, A. D. 1430, amidst the loudest acclama- 
tions, 

8. The maid of Orleans now declared that her mis- 
sion was concluded ; but^by the persuasions of the king, 
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she consented to remain In hl» seryice^ This detereii- 
DfttioD, however, proved fatal to the^ heroine. /Having 
imprudently thrown herself into Compeigne/then be- 
sieged by the English, she was taken prisoner in making 
a sortie^ Policy, superstition, and vengeance, concur- 
red in phpocnring her destruction. The duke of Bed- 
ford was desirons of dispelling an illusion which con- 
verted the English into cowards, and fhe French into 
heroes. The measures which he took for that purpose 
bftve disgraced his name in the eyes of an enlightened 
posterity, but tihey were' perfectly in unison with the 
superstitious spirit of that age. By his order, she was 
tried by an ecclesiastical court, on-' charges of impi- 
ety, heresy, and sorcery.) Her ignorant or iniqnitous 
judges found her guilty of all these crimes ; and tbis 
entliEUsiastic, but admirable patriot and heroine, whose 
life and conduct had been irreproachable,- was consign- 
ed to the flame9. ' 

9. The revolu-fion produced by the maid of Orleans 
is perhaps the most singular that has occmred in any 
age or country, and her character and pretensions have 
been a subject of dispute among historians and divmes. 
While thie French writers affirmed tha^ihie was com- 
missioned of 6ed,^and the English considered her as an 
aigent of the deVil, Matronal prejudice, united with su- 
perstition, directed their opinion. An accurate know- 
ledge of the human mind, and of political history, will 
solve the prpblem, without . having recourse to any 
thing of a miraculous nature. Some have supposed that 
the whole affair originated in the court, and that Joan 
d' Arc was from the very first instructed in the part 
that she was to act. Pope Pius^ II. seems to have in- 
clined to this opinion. ; 

10. But from her examination before the judges, in 
which she declares that she had frequently heard voi- 
ces, and been favoured with visits by St. Catharine and 
St. Margaret, it appears that she was a deranged vision- 
ary, that the whole afiair had originated from her own 
disordered imagination, and that the king and court 
considered her as an instrument that might be of use, 
and could be of no prejudice, in their situation, which 
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already appeared desperate, availed themselves of th;e 
illusion, and seconded it by imposture. Qo these prin- 
ciples, this extraordinary affair, the discussion of which 
has employed so many pens, is easily explained ; and 
sound reason, untioctuf ed with superstition, will readily 
conclude, that the celebrated maid of Orleans was nei- 
ther saint .nor sorceror, but a visionary Mithusiast The 
whole transaction was nothing more than a seasonable 
and successful concurrence of enthusiasm in the maid, 
of political craft in the court, and of superstitious cre- 
dulity in the people, all which are far from being mi- 
raculous circumstances. 

1 1 . Afler the execution of the unfortunate maid, the 
illusion vanished ; but, as if heaven had resolved to 
mark with disapprobatiofl^ this act of inhuman barbarity, 
the affairs of the English grew every day more unsuc- 
cessful. The duke of Burgundy deserted their interests; 
the duke of Bedford soon after died ; and the French 
were every where victorious. Paris surrendered to 
their arms on Low Sunday, 1436,j after having been 
fourteen years In the possession of the English. Nor- 
mandy and Guienne, with Bordeaux, its capital, were 
conquered, and the English forever expelled from 
France, with the single exception of Calais ; which they 
still retained, as a sohtary monument of their former 
greatness on the continent. 

qUESTIOJ^S. 
1. Who were competitors for the crown of France on the death 
of Charles VI ? — 2. What city seemed to present the most formi- 
dable obstacle to the final success of Henry VI ? — 3. What sin- 
gular character came to the aid of Charles VII. when Orleans 
was besieged ? — 4. What bad been her situation, as to rank and 
employment?— 5. What promise did she make to the French 
king? — 6. Were her services accepted ? — 7. What was thought 
of the maid of Orleans by the French ? — ^^8. What was thought of 
her by the English ?— 9. What method did the count de Dunoii 
take with her? — 10. Did she accomplish her promise to the 
king^ ? — 11. What induced her to remain in the king^s service, 
after finishing her missiob, as she termed it ?-<^ 12. What was 
the consequence of her continying in it? — 13. Of what crimes 
was she accused by the English?— 14. What was done with 
16 
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Iier ?— 15. W6at opinion did p6p« Pius and eotne others «iiter- 
tatn conceraing her? — 16. On what principle can the -whole of 
this extraordinary ai^ir be accounted for ?->17. When did Paris 
sarrender to th« French arms ? — 18. How long^ was it in the 
bands of the English. 



DISCOVERY OF AMERICA, 

1. It has been believed by many, that America wa» 
ttot unknown to the ancients ; and from certain passs^es 
in the works of some of the writers of antiquity, as 
well as coincidences in the lang^uages and customs of 
some nations of the old and new continent, plausible 
reasons have been advanced in favour of the theory. 
Whatever knowledge, however, the inhabitants of Eu- 
rope possessed of America, no traces of it existed at the 
period of the revival of letters ; it was generally sup- 
posed that the Canaries, or Fortunate Islands, formed 
the western boundary of their world. For the correc- 
tion of this error, and the discovery of a new continent, 
mankind are Indebted to the genius and enterprise of 
Christopher Colon, a native of Genoa,*better known to 
us by the name of Christopher Coiumbus. I^roma long 
and close application to the study of geography^ this 
great man had obtained a knowledge of the true figure 
'of the earth, far beyond what was common to the age in 
which he lived. Another continent, he conceived, ne- 
cessarily existed, to complete the balanca of the terra- 
queous globe ; but he erroneously conceived it to be con- 
nected with that of India. This error arose from the con- 
struction of the maps of that period, which represented 
the oriental countries of Asia as stretching vastly further 
to the east, than actual observation has proved them to 
extend. 

2. Having fully satisfied himself with the theoretical 
truth of his system, his adventurous spirit made him 
eager to verify it by experiment. For this purpose he 
applied to the senate of Genoa, developing his views, 
and representing the advantages which would accrue 
to the republic from the possession of a new route to 
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FIRST LANDING OF COLUMBUS IN AMERICA. 
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the great source of opulence. The Genoese, however, 
treated the idea as absurd and chimerical, and rejected 
the proposal with contempt. Althoug'h disappointed 
in this first attempt, Columbus was not discouraged. 
Through bis brother Bartholomew, he applied to^en* 
Tj VII. of England ; but the cautious prudence of that 
monarch deprived him of the honour of patronizing a 
man whose friendship would have immortalized him. . 
The next attempt of Columbus was at the Portuguese 
court^ which had in that age greatly distinguished itself 
by favouring the spirit of discovery along the African 
coast. Here he met with an additional mortification, 
from an attempt to anticipate him in the enterprise, 
which, however, proved abortive at an early periods 
As a last resource^ he now laid his schema before th« 
court of Spain. 

5. After eight years of anxious solicitation and con- 
temptuous neglect, he obtained a gleam of royal favour 
on his bold and original project. The interest of queen 
Isabell^i procured him three small vessels, with .which 
be set s^il from the port of Palos, in Andalusia, on the 
3d of dbJgust, 1492. He steered directly for the Cana- 
ries, whence afler having refitted as well as he could his 
crazy and ill-appointed flotilla, he again sailed on the 
6th of September, keeping a due western course .over 
an unknown ocean. • Several days passed without a 
sight of land ; and the anxieties ot the sailors, arising 
from this circumstance, were heightened by the variar 
tion of the compass, then first perceived.] An open 
mutiny took place, which required all the courage and 
address of the great navigator to quell. They pursued 
their course ; but when thirty days had elapsed without 
any indication of an approach to land, both officers and 
men joined in a second revolt. Columbus was forced 
partially to ^ve way to their remonstrances. He coo- 
sented to return, if, after proceeding three days longer, 
nothing appeared to confirm his expectations. 

4. With these assurances, they again proceeded, and 
about midnight, on the 11th of October, Columbus, who 
was standing on the fore-castle, discovered a light 
ahead. Morning displayed the joyful sight of land ; 
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and the sailors were now as ardent in their expression 
of repentance and admiration, as they had before been 
Insolent and ungoyemable. 'The island of St; Salvador,'* 
one of the Bahamas, was the first part of America trod- 
den by the feet of Europeans. From the rude poverty o( 
the inhabitants, Columbus soon perceived that he was still 
at a distance from the shores of India. The fertile island 
of St. Domingo was next discovered ; and from some 
specimens of gold, Columbus began to entertain bright- 
er hopes. Here he left some of his men to form a 
colony ; and having touched at some of the other West 
India islands, among which were Cuba and Hispanlola, 
he returned to Spain. On his arrival, he immediately 
proceeded to court, where he was received with admi- 
ration and respect. The glory and benefit which promi- 
sed to result from the discovery, rendered the govern- 
ment eager to forward his design. A fleet of seventeen 
sail was prepared ; and Columbus, who was now ap- 
pointed viceroy of all the countries he should discover, 
departed on his second voyage, accompanied by many 
persons of rank and distinction. During the progpress 
of the voyage, he discovered the islands of Dominica, 
Marigalante, Gaudaloupe, Montserat, Antigua, Porto 
Rico, and Jamaica. 

6. The success of this great man did not fail to ex- 
cite envy an intrigue against him at the court of Spain. 
An officer was sent to act as a spy over his actions ; and 
Columbus soon found it necessary to return to Europe, 
for the purpose of defeating the machinations of his 
enemies. After great difficulty, he obtained leave to 
set out on a third expedition in 1'498. Sailing south 
from Spain as far as the equator, he then directed his 
course to the west, and steered with the trade winds 
across the Atlantic. At the end of seventeen days the 
( island of Trinidad was discovered, and on the 1st of 
August he reached the mouth of the great river Orino- 
ko. From the magnitude of this stream, he concluded 
that he had discovered Ihe continent, and the continu- 
ance of land to the west confirmed the belief.* He then 
coasted along westward to Cape Vela, from w|iich h^ 
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crossed over to Hispaniola. The new glory which 
Columbus had now acquired excited fresh intrigues 
against him, which prevailed so far, that he was super- 
seded in his government, iand sent home in ironsJ He 
justified himself, however, to the court, and in 1502 
was allowed to depart on a fourth voyage, in the course 
of which he discovered the harbour of Porto Bello, and 
a considerable gart of the continent. He then returned 
to. Europe, and:3ied at Valladolid, in the year 1506, in 
the ^9tb year of his age. ' 

6» A spirit of discovery was now universally excited. 
In 1499, Amerigo Vespucci, a Florentine, and a man of 
science and genius, sailed with a small squadron to the 
new world, but made but very little addition to the 
former discoveries. He however published on his re- 
turn the first description of the new countries that had 
appeared ; and the injustice of mankind has given his 
name to the whole continent an honour to which Co- 
lumbus; was so much more justly entitled. In the year 
1500, the coast of Brazil was accidentally discovered 
by Alvarez de Cabral, the Portuguese admiral, in con- 
sequence of having been driven too far to the west on 
a voyage round the Cape of Good Hope. The idea 
entertained originally by Columbus, that America was 
a part of the continent of Asia, was generally received 
until 1513, when the Pacific Ocean being descried from 
the mountains of the isthmus of Darien, this chimera 
begtin to vanish. 

- QUESTIONS. 
1. Who discovered America^ — 2. What led Colambus to 
suppose there was another continent ?— 3. To whom did he ap- 
ply for aid in prosecuting his intentions ? — 4. Who finally aided 
him ? — 5. What difficulties did he have to encounter, after he 
left the Canaries?-— 6. When did he discover land?— 7. What 
island did he first discover ? — 8. How many voyages of discove- 
ry did he make ? — 9. What discoveries did he make in the third 
voyage ? — 10. Under vrhat circumstances did he return to Spain 
from his third voyage? — 11. When did he die, and at whai 
age ?— .12. Why is the western continent called America?— 13. 
What should it have been called ? ■ 
16* 
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THE TIMES OF OLD. 

Who needs a teacher to admonish him' 
That flesh is grass ? — That earthly things are mist ? 
What are our joys but dreams ? And what our hopes 
But goodly shadows in the summer cloud ? 
There's not a wind that blows, but bears with it 
Some rainbow promise — Not a moment flies 
But puts its sickle in the fields of life, 
And mows its thousands, with their joys and cares. 
"Tis but as yesterday, since on yon stars, 
Which now I view, the Chaldee shepherd * gaz'd, 
In his mid-watch, observant, • and disposM 
The twinkling hosts, as fancy gave them shape. 
Yet in the interim, what mighty shocks 
Have bufietted mankind — whole nations raz'd — 
Cities made desolate-— the polishM sunk 
To barbarism, and once barbaric states 
Swaying the wand of science and of arts ; 
Illustrious deeds and memorable names 
Blotted from record, and upon the tongue 
Of grey tradition, voluble no more. 

Where are the heroes of the ages past ; 
Where th* brave chieftains — ^where the mighty ones 
Who flourished in the infancy of days ? — 
All to the grave gone down ! — On their fall'n fame 
Exultant, mocking at the pride of man, 
Sits grim Forgetfulness. — The warrior's arm 
Lies nerveless on the pillow of its shame ; 
Hush'd is his stormy voice, and quench'd the blaze 
Of his red eye-ball. Yesterday his name 
Was mighty on the earth — To-^ay — 'tis what? 
The meteor of the night of distant years, 
That flash'd unnotic'd, save by wrinkled eld, 
Musing at midnight upon prophecies. 
Who at her lonely lattice saw the gleam 
Point to the mist-pois'd shroud, then quietly 
Clos'd her pale lips, and lock'd the secret up 
Safe in. the chamel's treasures. 

• Alluding to the first astronomical observations, made by the 
Chaldean shepherds. 
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O how weak 
Is mortal mah ! How trifling — how confin'd 
His scope of vision ! — Puff M with confidence, 
His phrase grows big with immortality ; 
And he, poor insect of a summer^s day, 
Dreams of eternal honours to his name ; 
Of endless glory, and perennial bays. 
He idly reasons of eternity. 
As of the train of ages, — when, alas ! 
Ten thousand thousand of .his centuries 
Are, in comparison, a little point. 

Too trivial for account. ^O it is strange, 

'Tis passing strange, to mark his fallacies ; * 
Behold him proudly view some pompous pile. 
Whose high dome swells to emulate the skies, 
And smile and say, my name shall live with this • 
'Till Time shall be no more ; while at his feet, 
Yea, at his very feet, the crumbling dust 
Of the falPn fabric of the other day. 
Preaches the solemn lesson. — He should know, 
That time must conquer. That the loudest blast 
That ever fiU'd Renown's obstrep'rous trump,^ 
Fades in the lapse of ages, and expires. 
Who lies inhum'd in the terrific gloom 
Of the gigantic pyramid ? Or who * 

Rear'd its huge wall ? — Oblivion laughs and says, 
The prey is mine. They sleep, and never more 
Their names shall strike upon the ear of man. 
Their mem'ry burst its fetters. 

Where is Rome ? 
She lives but in the tale of other times ; 
Her proud pavilions are the hermits' home. 
And her long colonnades, her public walks, 
Now faintly echo to the pilgrim's feet. 
Who comes to muse in solitude, and trace. 
Through the rank moss reveal'd, her honour'd dust. 
But not to Rome alone has fate confin'd 
The doom of ruin ; cities numberless. 
Tyre, Sidon, Carthage, Babylon, and Troy, 
And rich Phoenicia — ^they are blotted out, ^ 

Half-raz'd from memory ; and their very name 
And heine^ in dispute ! t 
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CAPTURE OF MONTEZUMA. 

1. In 1618/ the governor of Cuba,/ Don Velasques,! 
projected an expedition against Mexico; and desirous^ 
to arrogate to himself the glory and advantages of the 
conquest, he conferred the command on Hernando 
Cortezj a bold adventurer, whose abilities were equal 
to any undertaking, and whose fortune and rank were 
not such as seemed calculated to inspire him wi£h anj 
higher ideas than of acting in perfect subordination to 
his employer. The event, however, proved contrary 
to the expectation of Velasques. Before the expedition 
sailed from Cuba, he began to suspect the aspiring 
ambition of Cortez, and resolved to deprive him of the 
command. But Cortez, apprised of his design, and 
perfectly secure of the attachment of his fcJloweis, 
immediately set sail with eleven small vessels, of which 
the largest was only 100 tons burden — ^three were of 70 
or 80 ; and the others were only small open barks. His 
^ whole force consisted only of 617 soldiers and seamen, 
all volunteers, and men of the most daring resolution.ji 

2* With this small force he undertook the conquest 
of a vast empire. Having landed on the continent, he 
laid the foundation of the town of Vera Cruz,\and built 
a fortres# sufficiently strong to resist the attacks of an 
Indian army. At his first arrival, he received a message 
from Montezuma, the Mexican emperor, requiring to 
know his intentions in visiting his country. Cortez 
announced himself as ambassador from the king of 
Spain, the most powerful monarch of the east; and 
declaring himself entrusted with such proposals as he 
could impart only to the emperor in person, requested 
to be immediately conducted to the capital. The 
Mexican officers hesitated at this request, which they 
knew would be extremely embarrassing to Montezuma, 
whose mind had become harassed with alarming appre- 
hensions ever since he had heard of the landing of the 
Spaniards^on his coast. 

3. During this interview, some painters, in the train 

the Mexican officers, were employed in sketching, 
n their rude manner, the figures of the ships, the 
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horses, the artillery, the soldiers, and whatever attract- 
ed their attention. Cortez perceiving this, and heingp 
mformed that the pictures were designed tol)e present* 
ed to Montezuma, in order to give him a just idea of 
those strange and wonderful objects, resolved to render 
the representation as striking as possible, by exhibiting 
such a spectacle as might give both them and their 
monarch an awful impression of the irresistible force 
of his arms. / The trumpets, by his order, sounded an 
alarm: the troops in a moment formed in order of bat- 
tle ; both cavalry and infantry performed their martial 
exercises and evolutions ; and the artillery thundering 
in repeated discharges, being pointed against a thick 
forest adjoining to the camp, made dreadful havoc 
among the trees. , The Mexicans were struck with 
that amazement, which a spectacle so novel, so extra- 
ordinary, so terrible, and so much above their compre- 
hension, might be expected to excite. Reports and 
representations of all these things were sent to Monte- 
zuma, who, as well as his subjects, conceived that the 
Spaniards were more than human beings, an opinion 
which Cortez took every opportunity of confirming and 
impressing on the minds of the Mexicans. 

4. Montezuma afterwards sent many ambaisadors to 
the Spanish camp with rich presents, expressing the 
greatest friendship for Cortez and the sovereign of 
Castile ; but constantly requesting him to depart from 
his dominions. This was the purport of every message 
from the Mexican monarch. Corte2i,' however, contin- 
uing to advance, the request was changed into a com- 
mand ; Montezuma absolutely forbad him to approach 
the capital, and required his immediate departure from 
the country. The Spanish general, however, deter- 
mined to proceed to Mexico, and concluded an alliance 
with several of the Melican chiefs, who being weary 
with Montezuma^s tyranny, took this opportunity of 
revolting against his government. Cortez soon per- 
ceived, that although the Mexican empire was exten- 
4Bive, populous, and powerful, it was very far from being 
firmly consolidated, a circumstance which inspired him 
with new hopes of effecting its subjugation. 
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6/ Previons to the commencement of his march 
towards Mexico, Cortez represented to his followers, 
that it would he the highest degree of folly to think of 
returning to povertj and disgrace, after having spent 
their whole fortunes in the equipment of the expedi- 
tion ; that they must ahsolutely resolve either to con- 
quer or perish ; that the ships were so much damaged, 
as to be unfit for service ; and that their small force 
would derive a very considerable accession of strength 
from the junction of 100 men necessarily left with the 
fleet.;! By these arguments, he convinced them of the 
necessity of filing their hopes on what lay before them, 
without ever looking back, or saffering the idea of a 
retreat to enter their minds. • With the consent of the 
whole army, the vessels were stripped of their sails^ 
rigging, iron-work, and other articles, which jmight be- 
come useful, and afterwards broken in pieces/y" Thus^ 
by an effort of magnanimity, to which," say8T)r. Rob- 
ertson, '' there is nothing parallel in history, 500 men 
voluntarily consented to be shut up in a hostile conn*- 
try, filled with powerful and unknown nations ; and 
having precluded every means of escape, left them^ 
selves without any resource but their own valour wad 
perseverance." 

6. Cortez landed in Mexico on the Sd of April, }518; 
and on the 16th of August, he began his march towards 
, the metropolis, with 500 foot, 1 6 horse, and 6 field 
pieces. The rest of his men were left to garrison the 
fort of Vera Cruz. In his progress, he was interrupted 
by .a war with the Ilascalans, a numerous and warlike 
people, whose impetuous valour, however, was obliged 
to yield to the superiority of European weapons and 
tactics. The Ilascalans, who were inveterate enemiei 
to the Mexicans, having experieticed the valour of the 
Spaniards, whom they regarded as invincible, concluded 
with them a treaty of peace, and afterwards of alliance ; 
and contributed in no small degree to the success <rf 
their enterprise. Cortez, with his Spaniards^ xaccom- 
panied with 6000 of his new allies, now advanced to- 
wards Mexico. Thejr were met, in different parts of 
their journey, by messengers from Montezuma, bearing 
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rich preient6, and sometiiaes inviting them to proceed, 
but at others requesting them to retire. No measures 
-were taken to oppose his prc^ess ; and such Was the 
embarrassment of the Mexican monarch, that the 
Spaniards were already at the gates of his capital, be- 
fore it was determined whether to receive them as 
friends or enemies. ^ 

7* Mexico, seated^bn islands near the western side of 
&e iakeJ was inaccessible except by three causeways, 
extendii^T over the shallow waters. The Spaniards 
being arrived on the borders of the lake, advanced 
along the causeway With great circumspection ; and on 
their near approach to the city, they were met by 
about 1000 persons clothed in mantles of fine cotton, 
and adorned with plumes. These announced the ap- 
proach of Montezuma, and were followed by about 200 
others in an uniform dress, adorned also with plumes, 
tmd marching in solemn alence. Next appeared a 
company of a higher rank, in shewy apparel; and in 
the midst of them was Montezuma, in a chair or litter, 
richly ornamented with gold, and feathers of various 
colours, and carried on the shoulders of four of his 
principal officers, while others supported a canopy over 
his head. Thus the Mexican monarch, surrounded 
with, barbaric pomp, introduced into his capital the 
subverter of his throne. He conducted the Spaniards 
into the city, assigned thein quarters in a large builcling 
encompassed with a stone wall, with towers at proper 
distances, and containing courts and apartments suffi- 
ciently spacious for their accommodation, and that of 
their allies. Here Cortez planted the artillery, posted 
sentinels, and ordered his troops to preserve the same 
strictness of discipline, as if they had been encamped 
in the face of an enemy. 

8. During some time the greatest harmony subsisted 
between the Spaniards and Mexicans ; and Monteauma 
made presents of such value, not only to Cortez, and 
his officers, but also to his private men, as demonstrated 
the opulence of his kingdom. The Spaniards, however, 
soon began to reflect on their situation, shut up in Mex- 
ico, cndsuiTounded by the waters of its lake. And the 
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Ilascalans bad earnestly dissuaded Cortez from Tentnr- 
ing to enter a city of so peculiar a situation as Mexico, 
where he mi^ht be shut up as in a snare, out of which 
it would be impossible to escape. These allies had 
also assured him that the Mexican priests had, in the 
name of the gods, counselled their sovereign to admit 
the Spaniards into his capital, where he might with 
perfect security cut them off at one blow. The mind 
of Cortez, however, was equal to bis trying situation, 
and he formed a plan no less extraordinary than daring. 
He resolved to seize Montezuma in his palace, and to 
carry him prisoner to the Spanish quarters. From the 
veneration of the Mexicans for the person of their 
monarch, and from their implicit obedience to his will, 
he hoped, by having Montezuma in his power, to have 
the supreme direction of affairs ; or at least, by having 
so sacred a pledge in his hands, he made no doubt of 
being secure from aggression. 

9, Before Cortez entered Mexico, an engagement 
had taken place near Vera Cruz between the Mexicans . 
and a detachment of the Spanish garrison of that place ; 
and although the Spaniards were victorious, one of 
them happened to be taken prisoner. This unfortunate 
captive was immediately beheaded, and his head, after 
being carried in triumph to different cities, in order to 
convince the people that their invaders were not im- 
mortal, was at last sent to Mexico. Although Cortez 
had received intelligence of this affair in his route, it 
had not deterred him from entering the city; but, 
reflecting on his precarious situation, he resolved to 
make it a pretext for seizing the emperor. At his usual 
hour of visiting Montezuma, he went to the palace, 
accompanied by five of his principal officers, and as 
many trusty soldiers. Thirty chosen men followed 
afler^ not in order, but sauntering at intervals, as if 
they' had no other object than curiosity. Small parties 
were posted at proper intervals between the Spanish 
quarters and the court, and the rest of the troops were 
under arms ready to sally out on the first alarm. 

10. Cortez, with his attendants, being admitted at 
usual, he reproached the monarch with being the author 
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of the violent assi^ult made on the Spaniards near Vera 
Cruz, by one of his officers. Montezuma, confounded 
at this unexpected reproach, asserted his innocence ; and 
as a proof, gave orders to bring the officer and his accom-> 
plicea prisoners to Mexico. Cortez professed himself 
convinced of Montezuma's innocence, but told him, that 
to produce the same conviction on the minds of hit . 
followers, it was necessary that he should exhibit a 
proof of his confidence and attachment, by removing 
from his palace, and taking up his residence in the 
Spanish quarters, where he should be honoured as 
became a great monarch. Montezuma remonstrated 
against the strange proposal. His remonstrances, how- 
ever, were vain — -Jie saw that Gortez was determined, 
and he found himself under the necessity of compliance. 
He was therefore carried in silent and sorrowful pomp 
to the Spanish quarters ; but when it was known that 
the strangers were carrying away the emperor, the 
people broke out in the wildest transports of rage, and 
threatened the Spaniards with immediate destruction. 
But as soon as Montezuma waved his hand, and declared 
that it was an act of his own choice, the multitude, 
accustomed to revere every intimation of the sovereign's 
pleasure, quietly dispersed. 

11. Cortez having the emperor in his powef, now 
governed the empire in his nam^ and Montezuma 
was only the organ of bis will, although he was attended 
as usual by his ministers, and the external aspect of 
the government underwent no alteration. The unfor- 
tunate monarch, however, was obliged to acknowledge 
himself a vassal to the king of Spain, and to accompany 
bis professions of fealty and homage by a magnificent 
present to his new sovereign. His subjects, imitating 
his example, brought in liberal contributions. All the 
gold and silver, howevef, which the Spaniards had 
acquired since their entrance into Mexico, beic^ now 
collected and^melted down, amounted to no more than 
600,000 pesos',, exclusive of jewels and other ornaments, 
which were preserved on account of their curious 
workmanship. On being divided, a fiflh part was set 
aside as a tax due to the king ; another fifth was allot- 
17 
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ted to Cortez as commander-in-chief; the other officers 
received their shares in proportion to their rank ; and 
when the expenses of the expedition were deducted, 
the share of a piiyate man amounted tea hundred 
pesos, a sum much helow their expectation. 

12, Ip the mean time, Qualpopoca,^he Mexican 
general J who commanded in the engagement mentioned 
in section 9th, together with his son, and five of the 
principal officers that had served under him, were 
brought prisoners to the capital, by the order of Mon- 
tezuma, and given up to Cortez ; who after undergoing 
the form of trial by a Spanish court martial, and though 
they acted as brave and loyal subjects in obeying the 
orders of their sovereign, in opposing the invaders of 
their country, they were condemned to befbumt aliveTj 
The unhappy victims were instantly led forth. The^ 
pile on which they were laid was composed of the 
weapons collected in the royal magazine for the public 
defence. An innumerable multitude of Mexicans be- 
held, in silent astoDishment, this fresh insult offered to 
the majesty of their empire — an officer of distinction 
committed to the flames, by the authority of strangers, 
for having done what he owed in duty to his sovereign ; 
and the arms provided by their ancestors for avenging 
such wrongs, consumed before their eyes. 

13. Cortez belie^ng, notwithstanding his confession 
to the contrary already mentioned, that Qualpopoca 
would not have ventured to act without orders from his 
master, was not satisfied with the punishment of the 
instrument, while the author escaped with impunity. 
Just before. Qualpopoca was led out to suffer, Cortez 
entered the apartment of Montezuma, followed by some 
of his officers, and a soldier carrying a pair of fetters ; 
and approaching the monarch with a stern countenance, 
told him that the persons who were now going to suffer, 
had chained him as the cause of the outrage that was 
committed ; and that it was necessary that he likewise 
should make atonement for that guilt ; without wait- 
ing for a reply, he commanded his soldiers to put the 
fetters on his legs — the orders were instantly obeyed. 
The monarch, who had been accustomed to have his 
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person acknowledged as sacred and inviolable, consid- 
ered this profanatian of it as a prelude to his death, 
broke out into loud lamentations and complaints. His 
attendants fell at his^feet^ and bathed them with their 
tears, bearing up the fetters in their hands with officious 
tenderness, to lighten their pressure. When Cortez 
returned from the execution, he appeared with a 
cheerful countenance ; and (ordered the fetters to be 
taken oK J As Montezuma's spirits had sunk with un- 
manly dejection, they now rose to indecent exultation ; 
and he passed at once from the anguish of despair, to 
transports of joy and fondness towards his deliverers. 
The spirits of Montezuma were now subdued; and 
Cortez availed himself to the utmost of the power he 
had acquired over him. 

quESTio^rs.. 

1« Who projected the expedition against Mexico ? — ^ When 
was it?— 3. To whom was the command of it riven?— 4. With 
what force did Cortez attempt the conquest of Mexico ? — 5. Of 
what town did he lay the foundation on landing? — 6. Who was 
the emperor of Mexico at this time ? — 7. What method did 
Cortez take to impress the Mexican officers with the power <$f 
the Spaniards ? — 8. What method did Montezuma adopt to 
conciliate Cortez ? — 5. To what desperate mea'sure did Cortez 
and the Spaniards resort before marching for Mexico ? — 10. How 
is Mexico situated?-- lie How did Cortez get possession of the 
person of Montezuma ? — 12. What was the amount of the 
presents they receiyed ? — 13. Who was Qualpopoca? — 14. What 
was done with him ? — 15. What indignity was offered to Mon- 
tezuma at the same time? 



CONQUEST OF MEXICO. 

1. Co^TEz, although master of the Mexican capital, 
and of the person of the monarch, was now threatened 
with new dangler.; Velasques hearing of his success, and 
enraged at seeing his own authority rejected, fitted out 
irom Cuba an armament of 18 vessels, having SO'Cav- 
alry, 800 infantrj, and 12 pieces of cannon, under the 
command of Pamphilo de Narvaez, who had orders to 
seize Cortez and his principal officers, to send them to 
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him in irons, and to complete the conquest. jCortez 
now saw himself in a more difficult situation than eyer, 
being under the necessity of taking the field, not against^ 
unskilful Indians, but against an army, in courage and 
discipline equal to his own, in numbers far superior, 
and commanded by an officer of distinguished bravery. 
Cortez, aware of the dangers which presented them- 
selves on all sides, endeavoured to accommodate matters 
with Narvaez ; who treated his overtures with contempt, 
holding it impossible that Cortez should be able to 
resist his power. — Presumption always leads to mis- 
chievous consequences ; in the present instance, it gave 
Cortez a complete victory over his enemies. Narvaez 
was wounded, made prisoner, and thrown into fetters; 
his army capitulated, and quietly submitted to their 
conquerors. i 

2. Corte55 treated the vanquished in the (most gene- 
rous mannei^iving Aem their choice, either of entering 
into his serVIbe, or ofr^^rning to Cuba, j Most of them 
chose the former j and CSf^z. when he least expected 
such fortune, saw no less than^^LPp^ Spaniards arranged 
under his banner. With this reinfeRftgnaent he marched 
back to Mexico, where-his presence waS^^^f™^®^^ °®" 
cessary. After so much indecision, the Mfe^^*"* ^*^^ 
appeared to have resolved on the externlt"^^^® ^^ 
their enemies. They took their arms, and attdC!^®^ ^^^ 
Spanish quarters in such formidable numbers aM,^^^*^ 
such undaunted courage, that although the artiK?!7 
pointed against their tumultuous crowds, swebt doT" 
multitudes at every discharge, the impetuosity of L 
attack did not abate. Fresh bodies of men iacessantl 
rushed forward to occupy the places of the slain, an« 
all the valour of the Spaniards was barely sufficient to 
prevent them from forcing their way Into the forU- 
fications. 

3. Cortez was astonished at the desperate ferocity of 
a people, who seemed at first to submit so patiently to a 
foreign yoke. He made from the quarters twodespe- 
rate sallies ; but although numbers of the Mexicans fell, 
and part of the city was burned, he gained no perma- 
»ent advantage; and besides being wounded himself, 
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lost twelve of his soldiers, a serious affair at that time, 
when, in his circumstaDces, the life of a Spaniard was so 
valuahle. No resource was now left but to make use of 
the influence of the captire emperor, in order to quell the 
insurrection. Montezuma was brought, in regal pomp, 
to the battlement, and was compelled to address the 
people. But their fiiry rose above all restraint. Vol- 
leys of arrows and stones poured in upon the ramparts, 
and the unfortunate prince being wounded in the head 
by a fttonev fell to the ground. The Mexicans, as soon 
as they saw their emperor fall, were struck with sudden 
remorse, and fled in precipitation and horror, as if they 
supposed themselves pursued by the vengeance of hea- 
ven for their crime. { Montezuma was carried by the 
Spaniards to his apartments ; but being now become 
weary of ^, he tore the bandages from his wounds ; 
and obstinately refusing to take any nourishment, ex-« 
pired in a few days. | 

4. The death of Montezuma loosed the Mexicans 
from the restraints, which their veneration for his per- 
son and dignity had imposed on their actions. A war of 
extermination was the immediate consequence ; and 
after various attacks, in which the Mexicans showed the 
most daring resolution, and had even at one tiipe seized 
Cortez, and were near carrying him off, the Spaniards 
I found it necessary to retreat from a situation^ in which 
they must be Anally overwhelmed by the immense 
multitudes and incessant attacks of their enemies. This 
i) measure, however, was not effected without extreme 
do difficulty. The Mexicans, astonished at the repeated 
^ til; efforts of Spanish valour, had now changed their system 
m^t of hostility ; and instead of incessant attacks, had adopt- 
an^ ed the measure of breaking the causeways, and barrica- 
it ^ '" ding the streets, in order to cut off all communications 
>r^- I between the Spaniards and the country. 

I 6. A retreat from Mexico, however, being now a 

^^ jmeasure of absolute necessity, it was effected in the 

* ^ight, but not without great loss ; for the Mexicans, 

i from whom their preparations could not be concealed, 

'^ had not only broken the bridges, and made breaches in 

' the causeways, but attacked them on all sides from th^ 
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lake. All Mexico was in arms, and the lake tv^as 
covered with canoes. The Spaniards, crowded togeth- 
er on the narrow causeway, were hemmed in on every 
side, and, wearied with slaughter, were unable to bear 
up against the weight of the torrent that poured in 
upon them ; the concision 'was universal ; and the tre« 
mendous sounds of the warlike instruments of the 
Mexicans, with the shouts of their barbarian multitudes, 
gave additional horror to the scene? Cortez, with part 
of his soldiers, broke through the enemy ; but numbers, 
overwhelmed by the multitudes of aggressors, were 
either killed on the causeway, or perished in the lake ; 
while others, whom the Mexicans had taken alive, 
were dragged away in triumph to be sacrificed io the 
god of war. 

6. In this fatal retreat, not less than half # the Span- 
iards, with above 2000 Ilascalans, were killed ; and al! 
the artillery, ammunition, and baggage, were complete- 
ly lost. The whole empire was now in arms ; and 
C5ortez, having reviewed his shattered battalion?, con- 
tinued his retreat towards Ilascala, the only place where 
he could hope for a friendly reception. CHe met with 
no opposition till he reached the valle^ of Otumba, 
where the whole force of the Mexicans was concen- 
trated. When the Spaniards had reached the summit 
of an ertiinence, they saw the spacious valley through 
which they were obliged to pass, covered with an army 
that extended as far as the eye could reach, and ap..^ 
peared to be innumerable. At the sight of this immense 
multitude, the Spaniards were astonished, and even the 
boldest were inclined to despair.) 

7. But Cortez, without allowing time for their fear» 
to gain strength from reflection, briefly reminded them^ 
that no altei^ative remained but to conquer or die, and 
instantly led them to the chaise. The Mexicans waited 
their approach with inflexible firmness ; and notwith- 
standing the superiority of European discipline and 
arms, the Spaniards, though successful in every attack, 
Were ready to sink under the repeated efibrts of innu- 
merable multitudes. But Cortez observing the great 
standard of the .empire, which was carried before tii« 
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Mexican genera), aad recollecting to hare heard that 
on its fate the^ssue of everj battle depended, put him- 
self at the head of a few of his bravest officers, and 
pushed forward with an impetuosity that bore down all 
before it, to the place, where he saw it displayed. 
Cortez having brought the Mexican general to the 
ground with a strok;e of his lance, the select body of 
his guards was broken, and the imperial standard was 
taken.' The moment that the standard disappeared, 
the Mexicans were struck with an universal panic, and 
fled with precipitation. 

8. The day after the battle of Otumba, the Spaniards 
reached the territories of the Ilascalans, their allies, 
who being implacable enemies to the Mexican name, 
continued faithful to Cortez in this reverse of his for* 
tttne« Here he had an interval of rest and tranquillity, 
that was extremely necessary for curing the wounded, 
and for recruiting the strength of his soldiers, exhausted 
by a long series of hardships and fatigues. During this 
suspension of military operations, Cortez recruited his 
battalions with 180 adventurers newly arrived from 
Spain and the islands, and obtained possession of some 
artillery, ' and ammunition, which had been sent by 
Velasques for the use of the army of Narvaez, and had 
been seized by the officers, whom Cortez had left in 
conimand at Vera Cruz. The Spanish general, having 
having received these reinforcements, resolved to re- 
comnience the war, and attempt the reduction of Mex- 
ico. / But as he knew this to be impracticable, unless 
he could secure the command of the lake,;'he gave 
orders to prepare, in the mountains of Ilascafa, materi- 
als for constructing twelve brigantines, which were to 
be carried thither in pieces, ready to be put together 
and launched when their service should be found 
necessary. / 

9. On tKe 28th of December, 1520, Cortez began his 
second march toward Mexico, at the head of 550 Span- 
ish foot, and 40 horse, with 10,000 Ilascalans, and a 
train of nine field pieces. The Mexicans, however, 
were not unprepared for his reception. On the death 
of Montezuma, their nobility, in whom the right of 
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electing the emperor appears to have been vested, ha^ 
raised his brother^uetlavacafto the throne. This prince 
had displayed his courage ana abilities in directing those 
attacks that obliged the Spaniards to retreat from his 
capital ; and he took the most prudent and rigorous 
measures for preventing their return ; but while he 
was arranging his plans of defence, with an miusual 
degree of foresight, he died of the small-pox, a disorder 
unknown in America until it was introduced by the 
Europeans. In his stead, the Mexicans electedgp^aati- 
mozin Jnephew and son-in-law of Montezumsl, a young 
prince of distinguished reputation for abiUiies and 
valour. 

10. The brigan tines were now put together and 
launched, and every preparation was made for the 
siege. Operations were speedily commenced, and the 
, Mexicans displayed valour hardly inferior to that with 
which the Spaniards attacked them. The siege was 
long, and attended with heavy loss on both sides. On 
land, on water, by night and by day, que furious conflict 
continually succeeded to another. At length it was 
resolved to make one desperate attack, and Cortez^ 
with a portion of his brave comrades, pushed forward 
with an impetuosity, that bore pown all opposition, and 
continuing to gain ground, forced their way into the 
city. '. Guatimozin, seeing the Spaniards within hi» cap- 
ital, gave the signal, and the priests in the principal 
temple struck the great drum consecrated to the god 
of war. No sooner did the Mexicans hear the doleful 
solemn sound, calculated to inspire them with a con- 
tempt of death and an enthusiastic ardour, than thej 
rushed on the enemy with frantic rage. 

11. The Spaniards, unable to resist men, urged on, 
no less by religious fury than hope of success, were 
obliged to retire with the greatest precipitation ; and 
in the scene of confusion which ensued, six Mexican 
captains having seized upon Cortez, were carrying him 
off, when two of his officers rescued him at the expense 
of their own lives, but not till after he had received 
several dangerous wounds. Above sixty Spaniards 
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perished in this retreat out of Mexico ; and what added 
to their misfortune, forty of them fell alive into the 
hands of an enemy never known to show mercy to a 
captive. Night coming on, every quarter of the city 
was illuminated, and the Mexican pi^iests were husy in 
hastening the preparations for the death of the prisoners. 
It was a harhafous triumph — ^it was a horrid festival ! 
And the Spaniards could distinctly hear the shrieks of 
those who were sacrificed, and thought they could dis- 
tinguish each unhappy victim by the well known sound 
of his voice. . . 

12. The Mexicans, elated with their victory, s&llied 
out next morning to attack Cortez in his quarters^ But 
they did not rely on the efforts of their own arms alone. 
They sent the heads of the Spaniards whom they had 
sacrificed, to the leading men in the adjacent provinces, 
and assured them that the god o£ war, appeased by the 
blood of their invaders, had declared with an audible 
voice, that in eight days time those hated enemies 
should be finally destroyed, and peace and prosperity 
established in the empire. A prediction uttered with 
SQch confidence gained universal <:redit. The zeal of 
those who had already declared against the Spaniards, 
augmented ; and those who had hitherto been inactive, 
took arms with enthusiastic ardour to execute the de-> 
cree of the gods; The Indian auxiliaries who had join-' 
ed Cortez, abandoned his army as a race of men devo- 
ted to certain destruction, Even the fidelity of the 
Uascalans was shaken, and the Spanish troops were left 
almost aloiie in their stations. Cortez immediately sus- 
pended all military operations for the period marked 
oot by the oracle. Under cover of the brigantines, 
which kept the enemy at a distance, his troops lay on 
the lake in safety, and the fatal term expired without 
any disaster. , ' 

13. Many of his allies, ashamed of their own credu- 
lityJiow returned to their station. Other tribes, judging 
that the gods, who had thus deceiv'ed the Mexicans, 
had decreed finally to withdraw their protection from 
them, joined his standard ; and so striking was the levity 
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of thiB simple people, moved by every slight impres- 
sion, that in a short time after such a defection of hi9 
cenfederates, Cortez saw himself at the head of/a hun- 
dred and fifty thousand/ Indians. I Notwithstanding this 
immense force, Cortez proceeded against the city with 
the greatest caution ; nor could he make any impres- 
sion, till the stores which Guatimozin had laid up, were 
exhausted by the multitudes which had crowded into 
the capita], to defend their sovereign, and the temples 
of their gods/ Then people of all ranks felt the utmost 
distresses of Tamine. But under the pressure of so ma- 
ny and such various evils, the spirit of Guatimozin re- 
mained firm and unsubdued. He rejected witii scorn 
every overture of peace from Cortez; and disdaining the 
idea of submitting to the oppressors of his country, de« 
termined not to survive its ruin. At the earnest sohcita- 
tion of several of his chiefs he attempted to escape, but 
was taken by the Spaniards. Wheai brought before Cor- 
tez he appeared with a dignified countenance — ^^ I bare 
done," said he, " what became a monarch. I have de- 
fended my people to the last extremity. Nothing now 
remains but to die. Take this dagger," laying his hand 
on one which Cortez wore, " plant it in my breast, and 
put an end to a life which can no longer be useful to 
mj country." 

14. As soon as the capture of the emperor was known, 
the resistance of the Mexicans ceased, and Cortez took 
possession of the small part of the city that was not 
destroyed. The Spaniards, as may be expected, were 
elated with joy, by the completion of their (hfficult con- 
quest, and the expectation of sharing immense spoils. 
But in the lattei^ respect, they were miserably disap- 
pointed. Guatimozin, foreseeing his impending fate, had 
caused all the riches amassed by his ancestors to be 
thrown into the lake, and, instead of-.becoming masters 
of the treasures of Montezuma, and the spoils of the 
temples,' the conquerors could collect only a small boo- 
ty, amidst the ruins of a general desolation.\The Span- 
iards exclaimed loudly against their general^ whom they 
suspected of appropriating the greatest *part of the 
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I to his own use, as well as s^ainst GuatimoziQ, 
whom they accused of obstinately concealing his trea- 
sures, in order to allay this ferment, Cortez consented 
to a deed that sullied ail the glory of his former actions. 
He suffered the royal captive, with his principal minis- 
ter, to be put to the rack, in order to oblige him lo dis- 
cover the place where his riches were concealed.] The 
unhappy monarch bore his sufferings with all the firm- 
ness of a hero, till Cortez, ashamed of so horrid a scene, 
rescued the royal victim from the hands of his torturers. 
The unfortunate Guatimozin, however, was only re- 
served for further indignities. Some time afterwards, 
sospected by Cortez of forming a scheme to throw off 
the Spanish yoke, he and two other persons of the 
greatest eminence in the empire, were condemned to 



15. The fate of the capital, as both parties had fore- 
seen, decided that of the empire. The provinces sub- 
nutted, one after another, to the conquerors. It was 
not without dijQSculty, however, that they were reduced 
to the form of a Spanish colony. And, to the everlasting 
infamy of the conquerors, they affected to consider eve- 
ry effort of the Mexicans to assert their own indepen- 
dence, as the rebellion of vassals against their sovereign, 
or the mutiny of slaves against their master. Under the 
sanction of those ill-founded maxims, they reduced the 
common people in the provinces to the most humiliating 
of all conditions, that of personal servitude. Their 
chiefe were punished with greater severity, and put to 
death by the most excruciating tortures. In almost 
every district of the Mexican empire, the progress of 
the Spanish arms is marked with blood, and with deeds 
so atrocious as disgrace the enterprising valour that 
conducted them to success. In the country of Panuco, 
sixty caziques, and foar hundred nobles, were burnt at 
one time ; and to complete the horror of the scene, the 
children and relatives of the wretched victims were as- 
sembled, and compelled to be spectators of their dying 
ponies. 
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qUESTJOJ^. 
1. With what new dangers was Cortez threatened, after once 
beings in possession of Montezuma and Mexico ? — 2. How did he 
treat the Spaniards that he conquered ? — 3. How many Spaniards 
had Cortez under his banner, on the accession of the army of 
Narvaez ?*-4. What was the end of Montezuma ? — 5. How did 
Cortez succeed in dispersing the Mexicans at the valley of 
Otumba i^S. What method did Cortez adopt, when at Ilas<^a, 
to secure the command of the lake ? — 7. Who was elected suc- 
cessor to Montezuma ? — 8. And who to Quetlevaca ? — 9. What 
circumstance for a time caused the allies of Cortez to forsake 
him? — 10. What induced them to return to him? — 11. How 
many Indians had he in his last attack on Mexico ? — 12. What 
disappointment did the Spaniards experience on the conquest of 
Mexico? — 13. To what disgraceful act did Cortez submit to 
satisfy them ?— 14. What became of Guatimoziu ? 



VICTORY. 



Waft not to me the blast of fame, 
That swells the trump of victory ; 

For to my ear it gives the name 
Of slaughter and of misery. 

Boast not so much of honour's sword ; . 

Wave not so high the victor's plume ; 
They point me to the bosom gor'd — 

They point me to the blood-stained tomb. 

The boastful shout, the revel loud, 

That strive to drown the voice of pain ; 

What are they, but the fickle crowd. 
Rejoicing o'er their brethren slain ? 

And ah ! through glory's fading blaze, 

I see the cottage taper, pale, 
Which sheds its faint and feeble rays, 

Where unprotected orphans wail — 

Where the sad widow weeping stands, 
As if her day of hope was done — 

Where the if^iid mother clasps her hand«^ 
And asks the victor for her son — 
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Where the lone maid^ m secret, sigl^s 
O^er the lost solace of her heart, 

As prostrate, in despair, she lies, 
And- feels her tortur'd life depart!— 

Where, midst that desolated land, 
The sire, lamenting' o^er his son, 

Extends his weak and powerless hand, 
And finds its only prop is. gone. 

See, how the bands of wsir ntid woe 
Have rifled sweet domestic bliss ; 

And tell me, if your laurels grow, 
And flourish, in a soil like this ! 



WILLIAM WALLACE- 

14 A^ obi6<;Y^re in^ridual, of no high rank, and of still 
le89 ibrtune, rose to assert the honour and independence 
of hi» country, while the nobles and grandees of thd 
kingdom, divided into factions, or adhering to the con- 
queror, seemed desirous of peip^ituating its slavery.. 
That strenuous patriot, but barbaroos warrior, William 
Wallace, to whom many fabulous exploits are ascribed^, 
but who in reality possessed all the valour #f Achilles, 
joined to the prudence of UlysSeiS, and in these two 
respects' merited the pen of a Homer to celebrate his- 
actions, ventured, almost singly, to attack the colossal 
power of tte conqueror. Mis babd of troops "Wzi so 
inconsiderable, and his progress so rapid, that the bold- 
ness and success of hid enterprise are equally astonish- 
ing. His army, however^ was daily increased by the 
numbers whom success allured to his standard. 

2: Having in a very short tim^ recovered air the pla^ 
ces which the English had held in their possession, ex- 
cept the single town of Berwick, his courage aifd con- 
duct raised him so high in the esteem' of the army, that 
he was, by a kind of mihtary election, declared/regent 
of the kingdom. Edward, who had engagedin a war 
18 
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with .France, and was at that time in Flanders, agreed 
with the French king to refer their difference to the 
arbitration of pope Boniface VIII ; and returning home, 
tamed all his tittention ty quell the Scottish reyelt. 
Having entered Scotland, he advanced to Falkirk, where 
he met the enemy's army, conducted by Wallace, and 
an obstioate battle again decided the fate of the king- 
dom« Although Edward had two of his ribs broken by 
a fall from his horse, in the beginning of the engage- 
ment, he kept the field, and commanded with the same 
presence of mind as if no accident had happened. The 
contest was obstinate and bloody,, but the issue was fa- 
tal to the Scot?, whose ferocious, but undisciplined 
bands, were not a match for Edward's veteran troops. 

3i Wallace was defeated with so prodigious a slaugtf 
ter^ that, according to seme authors, the Scots lost 
;' 60,000 men,! while others reduce the number fo 10,000, 
exhibiting, in their contradictory narratives, another of 
those irmu me ruble instances of the uneertainty of all cir- 
cumstantial accounts, especially in regard to numerical 
statements. All that can with certainty be said, is, that 
the slaughter of the Scots was dreadful, aj^d Edward's 
victory complete. Improving his advantages, he re- 
covered all the places of strength, as rapidly as they 
had been lost ; and may, on this occasion, be said to 
have a second time conquered Scotland. Wallace, with 
a few faithful followers, retired among the mountains 
and marshes, wl^ich nature had rendeted inaccessible. 
to armies ; and/ perceiving that his patriotic exertions 
inspired the nobles with jealopsy, rather than emula- 
tion, he resigned the regency.) 

4/"Comyri)was, on his resignatiop, 'declared regent, 
an office at-' that time of little consequence, as it gave 
him authority over only a small part of the kingdom, 
and a few scattered troops, who had escaped from the , 
late battle.. Through thetnediation of^'Philip^ing of 
France, a truce for seven months was procured for such 
of the Scots as refused to submit to Edward's authority. 
This, gave the new regent an opportunity of exciting 
the barons to shake off the English yoke. Roused hj 
)m exhortations, both the nobles and people immedl- 
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ately flew to arms. In a short time, all Scotland rose 
as one man, the whole mtass of the inhabitants, in the 
towns, and in the country, taking arms the same day, 
^nd almost at the same hour. The English garrisons, 
being erery where attacked at the same moment, in so 
furious a manner, that all resistance was ineffectual, 
had no other alternative than that of being put to the 
sword, or of surrendering on condition of immediately 
evacuating the kingdom. 

6. This general revolt, which happened about the 
end of the yean 1 299) induced Edward to march early 
in the ensuing spring, and a third time to enter Scot- 
land. The Scottish army, which consisted only of an 
ill^armed and undisciplined militia, not able to stand 
against Edward's veteran army, retired at his approach. 
The king^ however, with his usual promptitude, pur- 
sued, overtook, and routed them, in a decisive engage- 
ment The shattered remains of their forces retreated 
into the raarshes, which were known only to the na- 
tives, and amidst which the conquerors durst not con- 
tinue their pursuit. Despairing of any good effects 
from further resistance, thp Scots had now recourse 
to negotiation and entreaties; but the inexorable 
Edward, rejecting all offers of reconciliation, and 
insisting on unconditional submission, they put them- 
selves and their country under the papal protection, 
and made /'Boniface Vlll.^an offer of the sovereignty. 

6. Thi^ produced a brief from the pope to Edward, 
exhibiting his own, claim to the crown of Scotland. The 
English monarch assembled a parliament at Lincoln, 
for the purpose of deliberating on the pretensions of 
the Roman see. The papal brief was answered by a 
manifesto, asserting that England possessed, from time 
immemorial, the right of sovereignty over Scotland, 
This manifesto of the parliament, was followed by a 
memorial from the king, in justification of his measures ; 
in which, if he could not equal the pope in sanctity, he 
resolved to outdo him in antiquity. Improving on that 
presented to the Scottish barons at Norham, in which 
be carried his claim no higher than Edward, the father 
ef Athelstan, he now derived it from Brutus, the first 
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fabuleus king of Britain, and traced ft tbrougb the 
ffcigns of all me fictitious mooarchfi, with wliose names 
and expioite Geoffrey of Mofimouth had embelUshed 
his historical romance. 

7. This letter beic^ written in the most respectfal 
manner, without any expressions that could be offen- 
aive to his holiness, the difference between Edward 
and tlie pope was accommodated, and, at the solicitation 
of the French king, the truce with the revolted Scots 
was prolonged. At its expiration, Edward sent Segrave, 
governor «? Berwick, with a formidable force, to re- 
new the war, and complete the reduction of Scotland. 
This general, apprehending no danger firom the Soots, 
whom he considered as unable to make any resistance, 
divided his a^my into i^liree columns, in order more 
completely to ravage the country. Meeting, bowever, 
unexpectedly, with the Scotch arm^y, und^ the t/atk- 
mand of Comyn and Frazer, all the three bodies were 
successively defeated. 

6. In consequence of this disaster, Edward, the next 
year,; l:K)3,^ entered the fourth time into Scotland, wiUi 
80 nutakerotis an army, thai he fienetrated to the ex- 
tremities of the kingdom^ and ravaged dte country, 
without meeting with any considerable resistance, the 
Scots being unaMe to 0|>po9e so ibrmidable a power. 
Wallace alone, with a body of troops, continually 
harassed him, and revenged the Scots on sucb of the 
English soldiers as happened to stray from the main 
body of the ahny. Stirling caetle was besieged tbe 
whole winter, and was at last obliged to capitulate. By 
its surrender, Edward became master of all the fortified 
places, and, in this fourth expedition, completed his 
tkird conquest of Scotlaitd. 

8. A few determined patriots, however, retreating 
to f laces inaccessible to hostile approach, stiU held the 
conqueror^s powers at defiance ; bit Wallace, the prm- 
clpal instigator and soul of revolt, being betrayed into 
the hands of the Enr^sh^r ws^ tried, condemned, md 
executed, » guilty of treason^ His head vr»|, by £d- 
ward^s command, placed upon /London bridge., and his 
four garters hung up in the fomr pnHcipal towns of 
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Scotland. Here, as in many other cases, we have an 
ppportnnity of considering the difficulty of making a 
just estimate of actions from the echoes of common 
fame, and the ipse dixit of partial or inconsiderate wri- 
ters. This extraordinary severity to the Scottish patri- 
ot-, is universally regarded as an indelible blemish on 
Edward's memory ; but^ if the crtrelties imputed to Wal- 
lace had any foundation in fact, his punishment must 
be regarded as a just retribution. 

10. Indeed, if the whole conduct of those conspicuous 
characters, who, in all ages and countries, have fallen 
by the hand of violence,^ could be minutely investiga- 
ted, they would often t»e found, although less fortu- 
nate, little less criminal^ than their oppressors; and 
the distributive justice of Providence would appear more 
Impartially dealt, than superficial observers can per- 
ceive. But so often are we the dupes of misrepresentar 
tion, and so prone to hasty decision, that the Illustrious 
victim of oppression and violence, who has himself 
sacrificed, at the shrine of his ambition, his avarice, or. 
his resentment, thousands of inferior celebrity, appears 
in bur eyes arrayed in the spotless robes of innocence. 
In contemplating his sufferings, we forget those which 
he has inflicted on others. Historians deplore his fate, 
and blazon his virtues, and, in commemorating his mis- 
fortunes^ endeavour to excite an ill-judged compas- 
sion. 

1. To what office did Wallace^s courage and suoeess raise 
him ? — 2. What ii aaid to haye been, the loss ojf the Scots at the 
battle oif Falkirk?— 3. What induced Wallace to resign the 
regency of Scotland ? — 4. Who was declared his successor ?— 6. 
Through whose mediation was a truce between England and 
Scotland effected ?— 6. In what year did the revolt of the Scots 
under Comyn take place ?-*7. When again subdued by Edward, 
under whose protection did the Scots place themselTM ? — 8. In 
what year did Edward enter Scotland the fourth time?— 9. 
What became of Wallace ? 

18* 
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Not to Siberkk's land of fro»t 
Was this devoted exile seat ; 

Nop Java's p^ttlei&tial coast-^ 
Severer was his banishment 

Nought could the Qioral world afford 
To ghre him comfort, joy, or rest ^ 

The ban his vices had ineurrM 
Conscience approved within his bre^t. 

The victim of a tyrant's power, 

Condenm'd in distant climes to roam, 

Hay sometimes find a happy hour, 
In hopes of pardon and of home. 

But what bright hour on him shall beam. 
Who, bearing an internal curse. 

Is banished from his own esteem^ 
To burning regions of RsaiOiiBi:. 



ROBERT BRUCE. 

1. The 8<5ots, so many times vanqnisfaed, as ofiea re- 
belled; no disasters could extinguish their martial 
genius, nor bring their independent minds to submit to 
a foreign yoke. Bruce, the rival of Baliol, being dead, 
his son, the famous Robert I, resolved to assert,, with 
his sword, his claim to the crown of his ancestors. He 
then resided at London, as a prisoner at large ; and, 
finding that Edward had received Intelligence of his 
design, immediately made his escape. Being arrived in 
Scotland, and, suspecting the fidelity of Comyn,/j^itb 
whom he had concerted his plan, and maintained a 
constant correspondence, he met a messenger, charged 
with letters from that nobleman to the king. 

2. Having seized the messenger, and examined hi* 
despatches, his suspicions were confirmed. In conse* 
^uence of this discovery, he repaired to Dumfries ; 
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where, n&eeting^ with Comyn, he stabbeitJ him wiCh h'ut 
owii hand. Having thos drawn the sword^ he had no 
other alternative than to throw away the scabbard, 
aad^ fully convinced that prompt and decisire measures 
could alone aiSord any hope of success or safety, he 
assunaed the regal title, and was solemnly crowned at 
Scone. The new king of Scotland soon dispossessed 
the English of many of their fortified places ; but the 
earl of Pembroko, having entered the kingdom, with a 
Bumerous army, defeated him in two successive eng^ge^ 
iiieBt». 

3. Bruce, being now reduced to tbe last extremity, 
Was obliged to escape out of Scotland, and to take re- 
f\ige in the Hebudes, while Edward, advancing with a 
powerful a^rmy, sent out detachments on all sides, to 
9ei2se bis adherents, to whom no mercy was shown. 
Three brothers of the new king fell on the scaffold 
His queen being taken, and sent into England, was kept 
in^ eio&e confinement. The bishops of Glasgow and St. 
Aa^rews would also have fallen a sacrifice to Edward's 
vengeance, had he not stood in awe of the pope. The 
cerufiless of Buchan, sister of the earl of Fife, having 
as8ii»ted at Robertas coronation, was put in a wooden 
eage, and hung up on the walls of Berwick, as an ob* 
jei^t of ridicule to the people. ' Mary, the other sistev, 
underwent the same fate at Roxburg. - The earl of 
Athol, allied to the royal families, both of Scotland and 
England, and consequently Edward's relative, was did* 
tinguished' from the rest, by the fatal honour of being 

pbang^d on a gallows of an extraordinary height.'. Bread- 
^ ful instances of Edward's inetorable sevftrityj and of 
the ferocious spirit of the times. 

4. Edward, having taken a severe vengeance on 
such of Robert's adherents as had beett unfortunate 
enough to fall into hilf hands, retired to Carlisle, whfi*e 
he summoned the last parliament of his reign, in oi^dei^ 
to deliberate on the means o£ securing the pos^ssioil 
of Scotland, by finally uniting it to England. Shortlyi 
af^er, supposing the Scdts^ completely disabled from? 
fhakidg any further r^si^tance, he left the comfmanfid of 
theatrt^/to the eak'l of Pembroke, ) and returned' t^ 
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London, in order to concert his future plans. Robert 
no sooner heard of his absence, than, sallying from his 
retreat, he assembled the scattered remains of his ar- 
my, reinforced it with fresh supplies, which the Scotch 
barons brought from all quarters, and attacked the 
English general, whom he totally defeated and took 
prisoner. He then marched against the Earl of Glou- 
cester, whom he obliged to retreat to the castle of 
Ayre, and afterwards took and dismantled several towns, 
that he might not be under the necessity of leayinff 
^rrisons, as well as in order to prevent them from afr 
fording any shelter to the English. 

5. Edwai^d, surprised and exasperated at this unex-? 
pected revolution, summoned all the barons of his 
realm to meet him at Carlisle, in the summer, A. D. 
1307, under the penalty of forfeiting their fees, resold 
ving to draw out the whole military force oi^ his king- 
dom, and to render Scotland, from one extremity to the 
other, an entire scene of desolation. But divine Provir 
dence, having ordained that the union of the two king- 
doms should at last be effected by more peaceable, as 
well as more equitable means, disappointed hia sangui-r 
nary design. Being arrived at Carlisle, an<J ready to 
carry fire and sword into every corner of the devoted 
kingdom, he fell sick of a dysentery, and soon after 
died at Burgh on the sands, leaving the execution of 
his projects to his son and successor, to whom he gave 
strict charge never to grant peace or truce, till the 
final subjugation of Scotland should be accomplished. 

6. Robert Bruce immediately prepared to take ad- 
vantage of the consternation of the English, occasioned 
by the death of their king ; but a violent fit of sickness 
prevented him from carrying his measures into effect. 
The new king of England, advancing as far as Dum-. 
fries, struck the whole kingdom with terror. Nothing 
could exceed the perplexity of the Scots on this t)cca-. 
«ion ; their king being dangerously ill, and their forces, 
both in numbers and discipliiie, far inferior to those of 
the enemy. Edward's return into England, after leav-. 
ing the command of the army to John Comyn, a Scotch 
fcaron, was a matter of surprise to both kingdopas ; and 
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r^-^^fiimfleted the hopes of the Scots, not less than it 
excited the murmurs of the English. Nothing, indeed, 
could he more strange than the conduct of Edward IL, 
in thus relinquishing the conquest of Scotland, when 
the number and ardour of his troops, and king Robertas 
sickaess, promised /him almost certain success. 

7. But the new king of England had not the warlike 
mdinations of his predecessor; and the blandishments of 
a court were, to him, more alluring thsm the hau-deihips 
and hafisards of a campaign. His appointment of Co- 
myn to the command, was also a subject of offence to 
the army. This general, although the determined ene- 
my of king Robert, was a Scot ; and the English thought 
tl^mselves dishonoured hy the preference given to a 
foreigner. Disaster was the consequence of these 
discontents. Comyn, willing to take advantage of 
Robert's sickness, whom he supposed incapable of 
heading his army, advanced, in order to attack the 
Scots. The latter, though he found himself extremely 
weak, thought, that in so ciitical a juncture, flight or 
retreat might dishearten his troops, and eventually 
occasion the loss of his kingdom. 

8. Having, therefore, mounted his horse, supported 
by two esquires, he drew up his army, and, with a 
composure that produced a wonderful effect, w^ted 
the approach of the eneq|y. Victory soon declared in 
his favour; and the defeat of the EngHsh was the more 
a9tonisl»ng, as, besides bei^ superior in numbers, they 
were the very «ame troops who had vanquished the 
Scots in so many engagements. But Edward I. was no 
more. After this retreat, Comyn retired into England, 
and Robert ravaged the whole coisinty of Argyle, which 
«till belonged to the English. Edward Bruce, hiB 
brother, also defeateS another English army^ in the 
county of Galloway; and, from that time, the Scots iw 
longer dreaded the army of England. 

9. The troubles of England, oa account of Gaviston, 
prevented that court from paying any great att'eation to 
the affairs of Scotland. It ia, however, said, that Ed?- 
ward H^ im 1307, thfe second year -of his reign^ led an 
army in person into Scotlauti ; but <tt^ h«?vit^ provided 
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ifor its subsistence, and finding the cbantry laid waste 
before him, returned, without effecting any thing of im- 
portance. In two successive years, 1310 and 1311, 
Bruce had made two desultory expeditions into Eng- 
land, and carried off a great booty ; and the year fol- 
lowing, he recovered Perth, Lancrie, Dumfries, and 
Roxburgh. The Isle of Man voluntarily submitted to 
his dominion ; tind the castle of Edinburgh being (Car- 
ried by assault, he became master of all the forti^ed 
places, except Stirling castle, which was then the 
strongest in Scotland^ The next year, 1313, he sent 
his brother to lay srege to that important fortress, which 
was vigorously assaulted, and as bravely defended. 
But Philip Mowbray, the governor, finding no methods 
taken for his relief, concluded an agreement with the 
Scots, by which he engaged to deliver up the place at 
the end of a year, if not sooner relieved by reinforce- 
ments from England. ; 

10. This train of events, so favorable to the Scot5», 
and so disastrous to their enemies, now threatened the 
complete expulsion of the English, and roused their 
king to decisive exertion. He therefore summoned all 
his vassals to meet him, with their troops. The gene- 
ral rendezvous was fixed at Newcastle upon Tyne ; 
and so great was the alacrity of all, that Edward saw 
himself at the head of lOO^JOO men,; English, Welsh, 
Gascons, and Irish. To thk numerous army the king of 
Scotland could oppose no more than 30,000 men ; but 
these were inured to war, and had frequently been vic- 
torious. Edward, entering the country without opposi- 
tion, advanced towards Stirling, while Robert made 
every preparation to give him a vigorous reception. 
Considering the superiority of numbers with, which he 
had to contend, he judiciously drew up his army on an 
advantageous ground, where craggy rocks on one* of 
the flanks, and a deep morasa on the other, prevented 
it from being surrounded. The Scots, being resolved 
to conquer or die, received the English with such stea- 
dy and determined resolution, that they soon threw 
their numerous army into confusion, and routed them 
with a most dreadful slaughter. 
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11* This decisive battle was fought near a small rir- ' 
er, called Bannockburn, on 'the(2^th of July, A. D. 
1314 j^nd, .since the memorable day of Hastings, En- 
gland^had never received so terrible a defeat. The 
different historians, as is ever the case, perplex us with 
the discordant accounts of this battle, and the loss there 
sustained. The earl of Gloucester, nephew of the 
king of England, with many other great lords of dis- 
tinction, and, according to some, 700 knights, were left 
dead on the field } while others assert, that the whole 
Bumber of English earls, barons, and knights, killed 
and taken prisoners, amounted to no more than 154. 
The Scotch historians mqke the whole loss of the En- 
glish amount to/50,000^^ and say that the number of 
prisoners taken, was greater than that of the victorious 
army. The English, on the contrary, reduce the num- 
ber of their slain to/l 0,000.1 Amidst the discordances 
of historical details, we might be eternally bewildered, 
if consequences did not elucidate those fact^ which con- 
tradictory evidence labours to obscure. In military his^' 
tory, especially, we have here a rule, which is almost 
infallible. 

12. Reasoning on this principle, it is evident, that the 
victory of the Scots was decisive, and the loss of the 
English exceedingly great, as the latter made a pre- 
cipitate retreat, not thinking themselves in safety until 
they reached York, and never more ventured to face 
the king of Scotland in the field. The Scots, on the 
contrary, acquired an evident superiority ; and were, so 
long as the war continued, invariably successful. Rob- 
ert, at last, besieged and tqo^ the strong frontier town 
of Berwick, and himself and his generals ravaged most 
of the norlbern borders of England. Not contented 
with his successes in Britain, he attempted the conquest 
of'ireland. Having sent his brother Edward thither, 
for that purpose, he afterwards followed in person ; but 
finding, on his arrival, that his brother was defeated 
and slain in battle, by the archbishop of Dublin, gene- 
ral of the English army, or, as some say, taken prison- 
er, and hanged at Bundalk, he thought it best to de- 
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Bist ftomihe eolefpn^^ in order lo ilnpfove the advan- 
tages gained hj- bk armies in' Biitskioi 

13. SioGe the conquering days of Edward 1.^ wli€» 
the English were always victorioas^ the*soal^9 hadsur- 
pnungiy turned ; and they found themeelves'atterly tm- 
able to cheek the progress- of the Scottish hlngi Iti 
this disastrous state^ of afrair&, Edward. IL- found himself 
obl^^ed to hare recour^eAo the pope) a» the Scots had 
done in the days of his Tather, and* with nearly the 
same success. He earnestly entreated his holiness to 
proonre him a peace, or at least a truoe with Scotiand^ 
John XXII., who then filled the papal chair, iramediatie«- 
ly complied with his request, and undertook to make 
peace between the kings of England and Seotlamd, 
not as a mediator, but in the character- of sovcre^ ar^ 
biirator. For this purpose^ he sent into l^gknd two 
legates, with a commission to conclude a peace between - 
the two contending princes, a»d to compel both parties- 
to accept it, um^r pain of excommunication and inter- 
dict. 

14. The Scottish monarch, howerer, perceiving -tlie 
condition of the treaty to be decidedly partial to Eng- 
land, r^^ected the papal arbitration. The legates, in 
consequence, pronounced sentence of excommunication 
against him, and laid an interdict on his king^m; Robert, 
in the meanwhile, regardless of a censure* which he 
considered as unjust, continued the war^ and comnntted 
great ravages; He plundered and burnt NortfeaUertOff, 
Boroughbridge, Scarborough, and many other places^ 
and almost desolated the northern parts of Englalo^^ 
The English were every where beaten ; and had, at 
the samre time, the mortification to find the sjrfritttal 
arms of Rome- unsuccessful. After much solicitation, 
however, they obtained a truce for two years. Thig- 
short period was- no sooner elapsed, than Edward^ w4io 
had just reduced the associated barons of his kingdom 
to submission, flattered^ himself with an expectation of 
equal success against his foreign enemies. 

15. Having, therefore, made great preparations "ir' 
the invasion of Scotland, in hopes of repairing his fof^- 
mer losses by one grand effort, he entered that king- 
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domy in the month of Jul j, 1323 ; but, from bis impro- 
vidence, and the precaution of his enemies, this, like 
his former expeditions, wae only a series of disasters. 
Havii^ n^lected the proper means of furnishing his 
army with provisions, an imprudence whijch his former 
experience might have corrected, while the Scots, by 
removing or destroying every article of subsistence, 
had effectually deprived him of any Supplies in their 
country, his ill-conducted measures rendered a retreat 
indispensably necessary. This, however, was only the 
beginning of his disasters. The English no sooner be- 
gan their retreat, than the king of Scotland, appearing 
at the head of his army, pursued and overtook them 
at a place called Blackmore. Here they were not only 
defeated, with the loss of their baggage, but the whole 
army was almost totally dispersed, and Edward himself 
narrowly escaped. 

16. The Scottish king, continuing his march, deso^ 
lated the country with fire and sword, as far as to the 
very walls of York ; and, having burned the monastery 
of Ripon, and plundered the abbey of Beverly, return- 
ed to his kingdom with a great booty. Being desirous, 
however, of giving some respite to his kingdom, ex- 
hausted by those long and bloody wars, and of a recon- 
ciliation with the court of Rome, he consented to a 
truce for thirteen years. By this treaty, concluded A. 
D. 1323, a temporary stop was put to those ravages, 
which, during so long a time, had almost desolated so 
considerable a part of Great Britain. This period, not- 
withstanding the frequent recurrence of bloody wars 
between the two kingdoms, may be considered a$ 
the epoch of the complete restoration of the Scottish 
monarchy. 

17. The space of time which elapsed from the death 
of Alexander III, A. D. 1285, to the conclusion of this 
truce, includes a period of thirty-eight years of inde- 
scribable calamity to the inhabitants of this island. 
Both Scotland and England had experienced the direful 
effects of a war, carried on with little regard to hu- 
manity. Almost the whole of the former, and a con 
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siderablepart of the latter kiogdom, had repeatedly 
been ravaged and devastated, with a ferocity of which 
a roodarn reader can scarcely form any idea, (The se- 
verity of Edward I.Vxcited a bitter animosity between 
the two naiions, whlth mutual injuries and constant re- 
taliation kept, alive ; while the ferocious manners of 
the age tinctured all their conduct with barbarity, and 
merciless devastation marked the footsteps of tbeir 
armies- The events of this period, which, however 
unpleasing, is highly interesting to the now happy m- 
habiUnts of the united kingdom of Great Britain, ex- 
hibit the contrast between ancient and modem times. , 

18. During theUatter part of the reign of Robert I, 
Scotland was in th\ zenith of her glory. The whole 
life of that monarch had been a scene of extraordinary 
exertion, attended with uncommon success. For this, 
however, he might perhaps be, in a great measure, 
indebted to the death of Edward I. at so momentous a 
crisis. • Robert's . abilities were certainly of the most 
eminent class ; but, had his destiny compelled him to 
contend with the warlike genius and enterprising spirit 
of the first Edward, instead of the pusillanimity of his 
successor, it is impossible to say on which side success 
would have rested. In the whole series of history, the 
statesman, or the warrior, will find few more curious 
subjects of contemplation, than the revolution effected 
by the critical death of Edward, at the very commence- 
ment of Bruce's revolt. 

qUESTTOJ^, 
1 . What caused Brace to kill Comyn ?— C. What Traa the fate 
of the earl of Athol ?— 3. To whom did Edward II. commit the 
commiand of the English army ?— 4. What was tie respeCtire 
namber of the English and Scotch army, at the time of the bat- 
tle near the river Bannockbum? — 5* When was this battle 
fought ?— 6. What was the English loss in this battle ?— 7. To 
what did Edward II. have recourse for the support of his cause, 
besides fighting ? — 8. Did the pope succeed iu reconciling the 
two kings ? — 9. When was Scotland in the zenith of her glory?— 
10. What excited the bitter animosity that existed between the 
English and the Scott at this time ? 
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MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS. 

It \ 

UOk Tues^iy, the seventh of February,* {the two 
earls arriyed at Fotheringay, and demanded access to 
the queen, read in her presence the warrant of ezecu- 
tioo, and required her to prepare to die next morning. 
Mary heard them to the end without emotion, and 
crossiDg herself in the name of the Father, and of the 
Son, and of the Holy Ghost, "that soul," said shre, "is 
not worthy the joys of heaven^ which repines because 
the body must endure the stroke of the executioner; 
and though I did not expect that the queen of England 
would set the first example of i^iolating the sacred 
person of a sovereign prince, I willingly submit to that 
which Providence has decreed to be my lot ;" and lay- 
ing her hand on a bible, which happened to be near 
her, she solemnly protested that she was innocent of 
that conspiracy which Babington had carried on against 
Elizabeth's life. She entreated with particular ear- 
nestness, that now in her last moments her almoner 
mig^tbe suffered to attend her, and that she might 
enjoy the consolation of those pious institutions prescri- 
bed by her religion. Even this favour, which is usually 
granted to the vilest criminal, was absolutely denied. 

2. Her attendants, - during this conversation, were 
bathed in tears, and though overawed by the presence 
of the two earls, with difficulty suppressed their an- 
gmsh ; but no sooner did Kent and Shrewsbury with- 
draw, than they ran to theinnistress and burst out into 
the most passionate expressions of tenderness and 
sorrow. Mary, however, not only retained perfect 
composure of mind herself, but endeavoured to mode- 
rate their excessive grief; and failing on her knees, 
with all her domestics round her, she thanked heaven 
that her sufferings were now so near an end, and pray- 
ed that she might be enabled to endure what still 
remained with decency and with fortitude. The great- 
er part of the evening she employed in settling her 
woridly affairs. She wrote her testament with her 
own hand. Her money, her jewels, and her clothes, 
she distribi^ed among her servants accordmg to their 
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rank or merit. She wrote a short letter to the kiDg of 
France, and another to the duke of Guise, full of tender 
bat magnanimous sentiments, and x^tcommended her 
soul to their prayers, and her afflicted servants to their 
protection. 

3. At supper she ate temperately, as usual, and con- 
versed not only with ease but with cheerfulness ; she 
drank to every one of her servants, and asked thtir 
forgiveness if ever she failed m any part of her doty 
towards them. At her wonted time she went to bed, 
and slept calmly for a few hours. Early in the monung 
she retired into her closet, and employed a considerable 
time in devotion. At eight o'clock the high sheriff 
and his officers entered her chamber, and found her slill 
kneeling at the altar. She immediately started up, and 
with a majestic mien, and a countenance undismayed, 
and even cheerful, advanced towards the place of exe- 
cution, leaning on two of Pauleys attendants. She was 
dressed in a mourning habit, but with an elegance and 
splendour which she had long laid aside, except on a 
few festival days. An Agnw Dti hung by. a proman- 
der chain at her neck ; her beads at her girdle ; and 
in her hands she carried a crucifix of ivory. 

4. At the bottom of the stairs, the two earls, attended 
by several gentlemen from the neighbouring counties, 
received her, and there sir Andrew Melvil, the master 
of her household, who had been secluded for some 
weeks from her presence, was permitted to take his last 
farewell. At the sight of a mistress whom he tenderly 
loved, in such a situation, he melted into tears ; and as 
he was bewailing her condition, and complainli^ of his 
own hard fate, in being appointed to carry the account 
of such a mournful event into Scotland, Mary replied, 
" Weep not, good Melvil, there is at present great cause 
for rejoicing. Thou shalt this day see Mary Stuart de- 
livered from all her cares, and such an end put to her te- 
dious sufferings, as she has long expected. Bear witness 
that 1 die constant in my religion; firm in my fidelity 
towards Scotland ; and unchanged in my affection to 
Fpance. Commend me to my son. Tell him I have 
done nothing injurious to bis kingdom, to his honour, or 
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telib rigbtjB ; And God fovgive ali tlM>^e who hsLve thirsU 
ed wi11u)ut cau^e for my blood." 

&i With much difficuUj, and after maajr entroatieB, 
she prevailed on th^wo earUi to allov^^Melvil, together 
with, three of her men-<seryaDt8 aad two of her mddsi tiO 
attend her to the scaffold. : It was erected in the sanoue 
hall where she had be^ tried, raised a little above 
the floor, and covered, as ii<rell as a chair, the cushion^ 
and bioc]^, with black cloth* Mary mounted the steps 
with alacrity, beheld all this apparatus of death with an 
unaltered CiDun4enance,and signing herself with the cross^ 
she sat down in the chair. Beale read the warrant for 
^eHEBcntion with a loud voice, to which she Hstened with 
a careless air, and like one occupied in other thoughts. 
1^ Then the dean of Peterborough^ began a devout dis- 
course, suitable to her present condition, and offered up 
prayers to heaven in her behalf; but she declared she 
could not in coi^clence hearken to the one nor jom in 
the other ; and kneeling down repeated a Latin pray^. 
Wkexk the Dean bad finished his discourse, she with an ' 
audible voice, and in the English tongue, recommended 
uoto God the afflicted state of the church, and prayed 
for prosperity to her son, and for a long life and peace- 
able reign to Elizabeth. She declared that she hoped 
for inercy only through the death of Christ, at the foot 
of whose image she now willingly shed her blood ; and 
liftmg up and kissing the crucifix, she thus addressed it : 
^^ As thy arms, D Jesus, were extended on the cross ; so 
with the outstretched arms of thy mercy receive me, 
aad forgive my sins." 

.6. She then prepared for the block by taking off her 
veil and upper garments ; and one of the executioners 
rudely endeavouring to assist, she gently checked hini 
9nd said with a smile, that she had not been accustomed 
to undress before so many spectators, nor to be served 
by such valets. With calm but undaunted fortitude, 
she laid her neck on the block ; and while one execu* 
tioner held her hands, the other at the second strdce, 
cut off her head, which falling out of its attire^ disQov* 
ered her hair already grown quite grey with cares and 
sorrows. The executioner held it up still .streaming 
19* 
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with blood, and the dean crying out, ^ So perish alt 
queen Elizabeth^s enemies,'^ the earl of Kent alone 
answered amen. The rest of the spectators continued 
silent, and drowned in tears ; being incapable, at that 
moment, of any other sentiments but those of pity or 
admiration. 

7. Such was the tragical death o£ Mary, queen of 
Scots, after a life of ITorty-four years and two months, 
almost /nineteen y ears >of which she passed in captirifj. 
All contemporary authors agree in ascribing to Mary 
the utmost beauty of countenance, and elegance of 
shape, of which the human form is capable. Her hair 
was black, though according to the fashion of' that age 
she frequently wore borrowed locks, and of different 
colours. Her stature was of a height that rose to the 
majestic. She danced, she walked, and rode with equal 
grace. Her taste for music was just, and she both sung- 
and played upon the lute with uncommon skill. To- 
wards the close of her life, long confinement and the 
coldness of the houses in which she had been imprison- 
ed, brought on a rheumatism, which often deprived her 
of the use of her limbs. No man, says Brantome, ever 
beheld her person without adipiration and love, or will 
read her history without sorrow. 

8, To all the charms of beauty, and the utmost ele- 
gance of external form, she added those accomplish- 
ments which render their impression irresistible. Polite, 
affable, insinuating, sprightly, and capable of speaking 
and of writing with equal ease and dignity. Sudden, 
however, and violent in all her attachments ; because 
her heart was warm and unsuspicious. Impatient of 
contradiction ; because she had been accustomed from 
her infancy to be treated as a queen. No stranger, on 
some occasions, to dissimulation ; which, in that perfidi- 
ous court where she receired her education^ was reck- 
oned among her necessary arts of government. Not 
insensible of flattery, or niconscious of that pleasure 
with which almost every woman beholds the influence 
of her own beauty. Formed with the qualities which 
we love, not with the talents that we admire ; she wa« 
an agreeable woman, rather than an illustrious queenv 
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Tbe TiracKy of her spirit not safficiently tempered 
with sound judgment, andj the warmth o£ her heart, 
wiiich was not at all times under the restraint of discre- 
tion, hetrayed her hoth into errours and into crimes. 

9. None of her women were suffered to come near 
her dead body, which was carried into a room adjoining 
to the place of execution, where it lay for some days, 
coTered with a coarse cloth torn from a billiard table. 
The block, the scaffold, the aprons of the executioners, 
and every thing stained with her blood, were reduced 
to ashes. Not long after, Elizabeth appointed her body 
to be buried in the Cathredal of Peterborough with 
royal magnificence. But this vulgar artifice was em* 
ployed in vain ; the pageantry of a pompous funeral 
did not efface the memory of those injuries which laid 
Mary in her grave. James, soon after his accession to' 
the English throne, ordered her body to be removed to 
Westminster abbey, and to be deposited among the 
monarehs of England. 

1. Wlien was M^ry of Scots belieaded ?— 2. Who attended 
her at her execution ? — 3. What clergyman attended her ? — 4. 
Was she pleased with his services ? — 5. What "was her age ? — 
6. HoTT much of her life had she passed in prison ? 

4* -"^ 



FALL OF JERICHO. ' 

Who is that chief, already taught to urge 
The battle stream, and roll its darkest surge. 
Whose army marches through retiring seas, 
Whose gory banner, spreading on the breeze, 
Unfolds o'er Jericho's devoted towers,* 
And, like the storm o'er Sodom, redly lowers ? 
The moon can answer ; for she heard his tongue, 
And cold and pale o'er Ajalon she hung.t 
The sun can tell — O'er Gibeon's vale of blood, 
Curving their beamy necks, his coursers stood, 

» Joihua vi. ao. t J<«hua;i. 12, 13. 
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Held bj that heroes arm, to light hi» wratli. 
And roil tiieir glorious ejes upon his criiosoD jmth. 
What mine, exploding, reiid« that smoking groond ? 
What earthquake spreads those smouldeiing ruiot 

round? 
The sons of Levi, round that ci^, bear 
The ark of Gt>d, their consecrated care, 
And, in rude concert, each returning mom, 
Blow tha long trump, and wind the curling hora. 
No blackening thunder smok'd along the waU — 
No earthquake ^hook itr— Music wrought its fall. 



CHARLES I. OP ENGLAND. 

1. From the sixth to the twentieth of Jamuury was 
-spent in making preparations for his extraordinary trial. 
The court of justice consisted of an (hundred and thir- 
ty-threeypersons named by the commons ; b^ of these, 
never aoove seventy met upon the trial, .^he mem- 
bers were chiefly composed o£ the principal officers of 
<tiie army, most of them of very mean birth, together 
with some of the lower house, and a few ci^ens d* 
London. y^Bradshaw^ a lawyer, was chosen president; 
Coke was appointed solicitor for the people of Eng- 
land ; Dorislaus, Steele, and Aske, were named assist- 
ants. The court sat at Westnwnster hall. 

2 J The king was now conducted from Windsor to St 
James% and the next day was brought before the high 
court to take his tria^. When he was brought famsard, 
he was conducted by the mace-bearer to a chair placed 
within the bar. Though long detained a prisoner, and 
now produced as a criminal, he still sustained the dig- 
nity of a king ; he surveyed the members of the court 
witli a stern, haughty air, and without moving his hat 
sat down, while the members were also covered. His 
charge was then read by the solicitor, accusing him of 
having been the cause of all the bloodshed that follow- 
ed since the commencement of the war ; at that part 
of the charge, he could not suppress a smile of con- 
tempt and indigmiti^. After the charge was finished. 
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Bradshaw directed his discourse to the king, and told 
him, that the court expected his answer/ 

3. The king, with great temper^ entered upon. his 
defence, by declining the authority of the court. /He 
represented, that, having been engaged in treaty with 
his two houses of parliament, and haying finished al- 
mtost every article, he expected a diflferent treatment 
from that he now receivedyf He perceived, he said, no 
appearance'of an upper house, which was necessary to 
constitute a just tribunal. That he was himself the 
king and fountain of law ; and consequently could not 
be tried by laws to which he had never given his as- 
sent ; that having been entrusted with the liberties of 
the people, he would not now betray them, hy recog- 
nizing a power founded in usurpation ; that^he was wil- 
ling, before a proper tribunal, to enter into the particu- 
lars of his defence ; but that before them, he must de- 
cline any iipology for innocence, lest he should be con- 
sidered the betrayer of, and not a martyr for, the con- 
stitution. 

^. Bradfthaw, in order to support the authority of 
thai court, insisted that they had received their power 
from the people, the source of all right. ) He pressed 
the prisoner not to decline the authority of the court, 
which was delegated by the commons of England ; and 
interrupted and over-ruled the king in his attempts to 
reply. In this manner was the king three times pro- 
duced before the court ; and as often persisted in de- 
clining its jurisdiction. The fourth and last time he was 
brought before the self-created tribunal, as he was pro- 
ceeding thitherihe was insulted by the soldiers and the 
mob, who exclaimed, "Justice! justice I execution! 
execution P but he continued undaunted.! His judges 
having now examined some witnesses, by whom it was 
proved that the king had appeared in arms against the 
forces commissioned by parliament, they pronounced 
sentence against him. 

6. The conduct of the king under all these instances 
of low bred malice^' was great, firm, and equaV; in going 
through the hall from this execrable tribunfal, the sol- 
diers and rabble were again instigated to cry out jus- 
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tice and execution. /Chey reviled him with tjie moit 
bitter reproaches. .Anongst other insults^on^ jmiscreant 
presvimed to spit in the face of his sprereign. He pa- 
tiently bore their insults. " Poor souls," cried he, 
" they would treat their generals in Ube .same manner 
for sixpence." Those of the populace who stall retained 
the feelings of humanity, expressed their . sorrow in 
sighs and tears. A soldier, more compassionate than 
the rest, could not help imploring a blessing upon his 
royal head. An officer, overhearing him, struck the 
honest sentinel to Ibe ground before the king, who 
could not help saying, that the punishment exceeded 
the offence. 

6. At his return to Whitehall, he desired the pecmift- 
sion of the house to see his children, and to be attendfid 
in his private devotions by doctor/juxon, late bishop.of 
London. ; These requests were granted, and aIso^ Uuree 
days to j^repare for the execution of the sentence. All 
that remained of his family, now in England, were. the 
princess Elizabeth, and the duke of Gloucester, a child 
of about three years of age. After many se^^onable 
and sensible exhortations to his danghter, he took his 
little son into his arms, and embracing him, "My child," 
said he, " they will cut off thy fj»ther's head — yes, they 
will cut off my head, and make thee a king. But mark 
what I say, thou must not be a king as long as thy 
brothers, Charles and James, ara alive. They will cut 
off their heads when they can take them, and thy head 
too, at last ; and therefore, I charge thee, do not be 
made a king by them." The child, bursting into tears, 
replied, " I will be torn in pieces first." 

7. Every night, during the interval between his sen- 
tence and execution, dbe king slept sound as usual ; 
though the noise of the workmen employed in framing 
the scaffold, continually resounded in his ears. The 
fatal morning, being at last arrived, he rose early, and 
calling one of his attendants, he bade him employ mor« 
than usual care in dressing him, and preparing him for 
?o great and joyful a solemnity. The street before 
Whitehall was the place destined for his execution; 
for It waasuppoaed that this would increaie the^everily 
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of his punisfameiit. He was led through the banqueting 
house to the scaffold, adjoining- that edifice, attended 
by his friend and servant, bishop Jux:on, a man endowed 
with the same mild and steady virtues with his master. 
The scaffold which was covered with black, was guard- 
ed by a regimient of soldiers, under the command of 
f colonel Tomlinson ^ and on it were to b^ seen the 
block and axe, and two executioners in masks. The 
people, in great crowds, stood at a great distance, in 
dreadful expectation of the event. 

8. The king, however, remained calm amidst all 
these awful preparations ; and, as he could not expect 
to be heard by the people at a distance, he addressed 
himself to the few who stood round him. He there 
justified his innocence in the late fatal war ; and ob- 
•erv^ed, that he had not taken arms till after the parlia- 
ment had shown him the example. That he had no 
other object in his warlike preparations, than to pre- 
serve that authority entire, which had been transmit- 
ted to him by his ancestors ; but, though innocent to- 
wards his people, he acknowledged the equity of his 
execution in the eyes of his Maker. He owned that he 
was justly punished for having consented to the execu- 
tion of an unjust sentence upon the earl of Strafford. He 
forgave all his enemies ; exhorted the people to return 
to their obedience, and acknowledge his son as his suc- 
cessor ; and signified his attachment to the protestant 
religion, as professed in the church of England. So 
strong was the impression his dying words made upon 
the few who could hear him, that colonel Tomlinson 
himself, into whose care he had been committed, ac- 
knowledged himself a convert. 

9. While he was thus preparing himself for the block, 
bishop Juxon called out to him, " There is, sir, but 
one stage more; which, though turbulent and trouble- 
son^e, is yet a very short one. It will soon carry you 
a great way. It will soon carry you from earth to hea- 
ven ; and there you shall find, to your great joy, the 
prize to which you hasten ; a crown of glory." " I go," 
replied the king, " from a corruptible to an incorrupti- 
ble crown, where no disturbai^ce can have place." " You 
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exchange," the bishop added, " a temporal for an eter- 
nal crown ; a good exchange." Charles having taken 
off his cloak, he delivered his George to the prelate, 
pronouncing the word " remember." Then he laid his 
head upon the block, and stretching out his hands as a 
signal, one of the executioners severed his head from 
his body at a blow ; while the other, holding it up, ex- 
claimed, " This is the head of a traitor." The specta- 
tors testified their horror at that sad spectacle, in sighs, 
tears, and lamentations ; the tide of their duty and affec- 
tion began to return, and each blamed himself either 
with active disloyalty to his king, or a passive compli- 
ance with his destroyers. ^, 

10. Charles was executed/January 30, 1649, jinihe 
forty-ninth year of his age^ "and th^ twenty-fciidrt hj of 
his reign. He was of middling stature*, robust, and w'ell 
proportioned. His visage was pleasing, but melancholy ; 
and it is probable that the continual troubles in which 
he was involved n^ight have made that impression on 
his countenance. As for his character, the reader will 
deduce it with more precision and satisfaction to himself 
from the detail of his conduct, than from any summary 
given of it by the historian. 

1, How many persons constituted the court that tried king 
Charles? — 2. What description of persons chiefly composed 
this court?— 3. Who was appointed president? — 4. On what 
^ound did the king decline making; his defence ? — 5. On what 
ground did Bradshaw maintain the legal jurisdiction of the 
court ?~6. What was proved against the king in his trial ? — 1. 
What was the treatment which he received from the soldiers ? 
8. What was the conduct ef the king under this treatment ?--9. 
By whom was he attended in his devotions, after being condem- 
ned?-* 10. Who commanded the regiment that guarded the 
scaflbldon which he was executed ? — 11. Was he apparently 
resigned to his fate?— 13. Did he acknowledge the justice of 
the sentence which condemned him to death ? — 13. At what 
time was king Charles executed ?— 14. How old was he then ? — 
15. How long had he reigned ? 
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THE RUINS. 

Tvt teen, in twiKgbt's pensive hour, 

The moss-clad dome, the monlderinj^ tower, 

la awful ruin stand ; 
That dome, where grateful voices sung. 
That tower, whose chiming n^usic rung 

Majestically grand ! 

fVe seen, 'mid sculptur'd pride, the tomlb 
Where heroes slept, in silent gloom, 

Unconscious of their fame ; 
l^bose who, with laurell'd honours crown'd, 
Among their foes spread terror round^ • 

And gained — an empty name ! • 

Vve se^, in death's dark palace laid, 
The ruins of a beauteous maid, 

Ca^yerous and pale I 
That maiden who, while life remained. 
O'er rival charms in triumph reign'd 

The mistress of the vale. 

I've seen, where dungeon damps abide, 
A youth, admir'd in manhood's pride, 

In morbid faricy rave ; 
He, who, in reason's happier day. 
Was virtuotis, witty, nobly gay, 

Leam'd, generous and ^rave. 

Nor dome, nor tower, in twilight shade, . , 
Nor hero fallen, nor beauteous maid. 

To ruin all consign'd — 
Can with such pathos touch my breast. 
As (on the maniac's ferm impress'd) 

THe ruins of the Miiro ! 



GUN.POWDER TREASON. 

iJThe Roman catholics had expected great favour 
and mdulgence on the accession of James I., both as a 
20 
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descendant of Mary, a rigid catholic, and also as havings 
shewn some partiality to that religion in his jouthT^ 
But they soon discovered their mistake ; and were at 
once suprised and enraged to find James, on all occa* 
sions, express his resolution of strictly executing the 
laws enacted against them, and of persevering in the 
conduct of his predecessor. This declaration deter- 
mined them upon more desperate measures ; and they 
at length formed the resolution of .destroving the king 
and both houses of parliament at a t)low^ J The scheme 
was first broached by Robert Catesby, 4i gentleman of 
good parts and ancient family, who conceived that a 
train of gun-powder might be so placed under the 
parliament house^ as to blow up the king and all the 
members at once/ 

2. How horriJ'soever this contrivance might appear, 
yet every member seemed faithful and ifccret in the 
league ; and about two months before the sitting of 
parliament, they hired a house in Percy's name, ad- 
joining to that in which the parliament was to assemble. 
Their first intention was to bore a way under the par- 
liament-house, from that which they occupied; and 
they set themselves laboriously to the task ; but when 
they had pierced the wall, which was three yards in 
thickness, on approaching the other side, they were 
surprised to find that the house was vaulted underneath, 
and that a quantity of coals was usually deposited there. 
From their disappointment on this account, they were 
soon relieved by information that the coals were then 
selling pff> and that the vaults would then be let to the 
highest bidder. They, therefore, seized the opportu- 
nity of hiring the place, and bought the remaining 
quantity cf coals with which it was stored, as if for 
their own use. 

3. The next thing done was to convey thither thirty- 
six btirrels of gun-powder, which had been purchased 
in Holland, and' the whole wasM^red with the coivls, 
and with faggots, brought for inat purpose. "Then the 
doors of the cellar were boldly flung open, and every 
body admitted as if it contained nothing dangerous. 
Confident of success, tfaey proceeded to plan th^ re- 
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nmtnio^ part of their project. The king, the queen, 
and prince Henry, the king^s eldest son, were all ex- 
pected to be present at the opening of parliament. 
The king's second son, by reason of his tender age, 
would be absent, and it was resolved that Percy should 
seize or assassinate him. The princess Elizabeth, a 
child likewise, was kept at lord Harrington's house, in 
Warwickshire ; and sir Edward Dlgby was to seize her, 
and immediately proclaim her queen. 

4. The day for the sitting of parliament now ap- 
proached. Never was treason more secret, or ruin 
more apparently inevitable; the hour was expected 
with impatience, and the conspirators gloried in their 
meditated guilt. The dreadful secret, though commu- 
fiicated to above twenty persons, had been religiously 
kept during the space of nearly a year and a half; but 
when all the motives of pity, justice, and safety, were too 
weak to induce a disclosure, a remorse of private friend- 
ship saTed the kingdom./ Sir Henry Percy, one of the 
coQspirators, conceived a design of saving the life of lord 
Mounteagle, his intimate friend and companion, who 
was also a decided catholic. Accordingly about ten 
days before the meeting of parliament, this nobleman, 
withouLhimself kno\^ing the writer, received the fol- 
lowinguetter— / / 

5.."lly lord, out of the love I bear to some of your 
friends, I have a care of your preservation. Therefore 
I would advise you, as you value your life, to devise 
-«ome excuse to shift off your attendance in this parlia- 
ment-. For God and man have concurred to punish the 
wickedness of the times. And think not lightly of this 
advertisement; but retire yourself into the country, 
where you may expect the event in safety. For, 
though there be no appearance of any stir, yet, I s^y 
they will receive a terrible blow this parliament, and 
yet they shall not see who hurts them. This counsel 
is not to be contemned, because it may do you good, 
and can do you no hurt — for the danger is past, as soon 
as you have burnt this letter. And I hope God will 
give you grace to make a good use of it, unto whose 
holy protection 1 commend you." 
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6. The contents of this mjsteiionfi letter surprised 
lUid puzzled the nohleman to whom it was addressed ; 
and though iq^lined to think a foolish attempt to affrigbt 
and ridicule him, yet he judged it safest to sarrj it to 
lord Salisbury, secretary of state. Lord Salisbury too 
was inclined to give little attention to it, yet thought 
tp lay it before the kipg in council, who came to town 
•a few days after. None of the couacil were able U 
make any thing of it, although it appeared rather 
serious and alarming. In this universal agitation, be*> 
tween doubt and apprehension, the ki&g was the first 
who penetrated the meaning of this dark epistle. He 
concluded that some sudden danger was preparing with 
gun-powder ; and it was thought adTisabJe to inspect 
a}l the vaults below the houses of parliament. This 
care belonged to the earl of Suffolk, lord cha^iberlaki, 
who purposely delayed the search till the day before 
the meeting of parliamept, 

7. He now discovered and seized/buy Fsiwk«ft,| acitt- 
ally engaged In the terrible enterprise, having jdfst dis^ 
posed every part of the train for its taking fire ne^ 
morning, the matches and other combustibles being 
found in his pockets. The whole of the design was 
now discovered ; but the atrociousness of his guilt, and 
the despair of pardon, inspiring him with resolution, he 
told the officers of justice, with an undauntied air, that 
had he blown them and himself up tc^ether, he had 

, been hi^ppy. Before the council, he displayed the 
same intrepid firmness, mixed even with sQorn and dis^ 
dain, refusing to discover Ms associates, and shewing 
BO concern but for the failure of his enterprise. But 
his bold spirit was at length subdii^d;Aeingconfii^dto 
the Tower for two or three days, and the rack just 
shewn him, his courage, fatigued with so long an e&rt, 
at last failed him, and he made a fuU ^eovery of all 
his accomplices. '. , 

8. Catesby, P«rcy,' and the conspirators who were in 
London, hearing that Fawkes was-arrested^ fled With all 
speed to Warwickshire, wliere sir Edward Digby, rely* 
ing on the success of the plot, was already in arms. 
But the country soon began to take the alarmf and 
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wherever they turned, they fdund a superior (otte ready 
to oppose them. In this exigence^ beset on all sides, 
they resolved, to about the number of eighty persons, 
to ny no further, but made a stand at a house in War- 
wickshire, to defend it to the last, and sell their lives 
as dearly as possible. 

9. But even this miserable consolation was denied 
them ; a spark of fire happening to fall among some 
gun-powder that was laid to dry, it blew up, and so 
maimed the principal conspirators, that the survivors 
resolved to open the gate, and sally out against the 
multitude that surrounded the house. Some were in- 
stantly cut to pieces. Catesby, Percy, and Winter, 
standing back to back, fought long and desperately, till 
in the end the 'two first fel! covered with wounds, and 
Winter was taken alive. Those that survived the 
slaughter were tried and convicted ; several fell by the 
haeds of the executioner^ and others experienced the 
king's mercy^ The Jenrits^ Ganiet and Oldcom, who 
were priyy to the plot, suffered with the rest ; and not- 
withstanding the atrociottsness of their treason. Garnet 
was considered hy ^is party as a martyr, and miracles 
were said to- have been wrought by his blood. 

qUESTIOJfS. ^ 

1. On what account did the Catholics expect the f&Tour and 
indulg^ence of Jamet I. ? — 2. Were their expectations realized ? 
— 3. What measure of revenge did they attempt ? — 4. How was 
the plan formed to destroy the king and parliament ?-^5. Hew 
-was the gun-powder treason discorered ?--6. Which one of the 
<;on8pirator8 was seen and seized in preparing the train of 
powder ? — 7. What induced him to reveal the names of his 
accomplices ? 



DISAPPOINTED AMBITION. 

I. In full blown dignity, se#Wolsey stand. 
Law in his voice, and fortune in his hand ; 
To him the church, the realm, their powers consign, 
Through him the rays of regal bounty shine ; 
Tum'd by his nod the stream of honour flows, 
20* 
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Still to new beij^ts his r«»tl€BS ifisheft toiv'ir , 
Claim leads 4o ckiHB, ^iw<| pi^fw Valances pow^r; 
Till conquest unreabted cea&'d^ to plejsise) 
And r^lita sulnnilted, left hiiD iione 4» seizes 

S. At length his soyVeign frowns, the train of state 
Mark the keen glance, and watch the sign to hate ; 
Where'er he turns, he meets a stranger's eje, 
His supplianti^ scorn him, and his followers ny i 
Now drops at once the pride of awful state. 
The golden canopy, the glittering plate, ,, 
The regal palaCe, the luxurious board, 
The li\rried army, and the menial Ipr^.,. ,' , 
With age, with Oares, with maladies oppressed. 
He seeks the refuge of monastic rest. 

3. Giief aidsdiseos^, Fettembeit'Afbtiy stitlg^, 

And his U«t stglis reproach the fs^ of kings ; 

Speak thou, whose dioughts at humhle p^ace repine, 

Shalll Woteey's wealth; with Wolsey^s end,^'thin6 ? 

Or liv'flt ^ou now^ with^afer pride content, 

The wisest jostice «n Ifie hanks o|* ^etitt 

For why did Woteey, near the ^steeps of fiite, 

On weak foundations raise th' enormous weight ? 

Wby> but to sink beneath misfortune's, blow. 

With louder ruin to the guMs below I 

What ^ave great Villiers to th' assassin's knife, 

And fix'd disease on Harley's closing lift ? 

What murder'd Wentworth, and what exil'd Hyde, 

By kings protected, and to kings allyM?- 

What, but their wish indulg'd, in Courts to shine, 

And pow'r too great to keep or to resigpQ ? • 



THE AGED PRISONER. 

1 . Upon the accession oj^ Louis sixteenth |o the thnnne, 
the ministers then in office, mored by> humapity, began 
their administration with an act of clexnency.wid justice. 
They inspected the registers of the Bastil^, c^ ^^ 
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man who hftd>groaiMid fa eoitSaaiemetit ioMotty 
years^betweett fbiir Ifalok and cold stofse^wflolt. Hard- 
ened hy advenlity, fi^hich streiagtbens both the mkid 
and condtitutiQn, whenithey are/nat ovaspowered hyst^ 
he bad resisted the' horrors of his long tnoprisonBient 
with an ih vincible and manly «pirtt. 

2. His ioc^ft, white, thin, and scattered, bad almost 
acquired the rigidity of iron ; whilst his body, enyircmed 
ibr solopg a Uaae by a coffin of stone, had borrowed 
from 4t a Kntt and compact habit. The narrow door of 
his tomb, -turniag upon its grating hinges, opened h6t 
as usual by halves, and ian unkno^m Toice annootaced 
his liberty, attd bade him depart. Believing this to be 
a dream, he hesitated ; but at length rose upand wallc- 
e^ forth with trembling steps, amazed at the sfiace he 
traversed; The stairs of the prison, the MIIb, the 
c^^rt, seemed to him vast, imiBen8e,.andaimioM tvithoot 
iMHaids. 

3« He stopped from time to time, sod gazed aronnd 
lik« a bewildered trarvelier. His vision was with difi- 
ctilty reconciled to the clear light of day. ; He oontem- 
plaiid the heavens^ as* a new object. His eyes-remained 
fixed, and he could not erren weep. Stnpified widi the 
Dttwiy acqniredpower of changing his position^ his limbs, 
itke his tongoe, reused, in spite of his efforts, to per« 
farm their office: At teng^ he got thro«igh the fonni- 
d9i>le gate. 

4. When he felt the motion of the carriage, which was 
pftepared tor transport him to his former habitation, he 
Bcreamed'Oitt, and uttered some marticulate sounds ; 
and a8 he could not bear this new movement, he was 
obliged to descend. Supported by a benevolent arm, 
he songTit out the street where he had formerly resided ; 
he ^bond it, but mo trace of his house remained ; one of 
the public edifices occupied the spot where it had 
stood. 

5.. He «aw nothing which brought to his recollection, 
either that particular qtiarter, the city itsdf, or the 
objects with which he was formerly acquainted. The 
"hfiinsas of his nearest neighbours, which we^ e fresh in 
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his meflEioryv ^^^ awumfed a new. appeftr«iice. In rmn 
were his looks direeted to aO the objects around him ; 
he could diitooTer nothlBg of which he had the smallest 
rememlH'aiice. Tenrifi^, he stopped and fetched a 
. deep sig^h. To htm what did it import, that the city 
was peopled with living creatures ? None of them 
were alive to him ; he was unknown to all the world, 
and he knew nobody; and whilst. he wept, he regretted 
his dungeon. 

6. At the name of the Bastile, which he often pro- 
nounced and even claimed as an asylum, and the sight of 
his clothes which marked his former age, the crowd 
gathered around him; curiosity,, blended with pity, 
excited their attention. The most aged- asked him 
many questions, hut had no remembrance of the cir- 
cumstances which he recapitulated. At length accident 
brought to his way an ancient domestic,, now a super- 
annuated porter, who, confined to his lodge for fifteen 
years, had barely sufficient strength to open the gate. 
Even he did not know the master he had served ; but 

* inform^ him that grief and misfortune had brought his 
wife to the grave thirty years before ; that his children 
were gone abroad to distant clim'^s, and that of all his 
relations and friends, none now remained. 

7. This recital was made with the indifference which 
-people discover for the events long passed and almost 

forgotten. The miserable man groaned, and groaned 
alone. The crowd around, offering only unknown fea- 
tures to his view, made him feel the excess of his 
calamities even more than he would have dmie in the 
dreadful solitude which he had left. Overcome witli 
sorrow, he presented himself before the minister, to 
whose humanity he owed that l^Jberty which was now 
become a burden to him. /Bowing down, he said,. 
^^ Restore me again to that prison from which you have 
taken me. I cannot survive the loss of mv nearest 
relations ; of my friends ; and in one word, of a whole 
generation. Is it possible in the same moment to be 
informed of this universal destruction and not to wish 
for death ? 

8. " This gene-al mortality, which to others comes 
siowly and by degrees, has to me been instdntaneoiw^ 
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LANDL\G OF THE PILGRIMS AT PLYMOUTH. 
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the operation of a moment. Whilst secluded from 
society, I lived with myself only ; but here I can neither 
live with myself.^ nor with this new race,, to whom my 
anguish and despair appear only as a dream.^' The 
minister was melted; he caused the old domestic to 
attend this unfortunate person, as only he couid talk to 
him of his family. 

9. This discourse was the single consolation which 
he received ; for he shunned intercourse with the new 
race, bom since he had been exiled from the world ; 
and he passed his time in the midst of Paris in the same 
solitude as he had done whilst confined in a dungeon for 
almost half a century. But the chagrin and mortifica- 
tion of meeting no person who could say to him, 
" We were formerly known to each other," soon put 
an end to his existence. 

quESTiojrs. 

1. In whose reigQ w&b there a general release of prisoiiera 
from the French Bastile f — 2. Bow long had the a^ed prisoncrr 
ben cdnfined ? — 3. What waa the reasoa of his wishing to be 
again returned to the Bastile ? 



PLYMOUTH COLONY. 

It. New Englanp owes its origin, as a civil and chris- 
tian community /to a congregation of Puritans /under 
the pastoral ca^e of the Rev. John Robinson. Not 
being tolerated in the exercise of that religious liberty 
which they reckoned necessary for their spiritual edifi- 
cation and growth in grace, they resolved on emigration 
to some foreign country. Their views were, at once, 
directed to Holland, where the spirit of coo^merce had 
dictated a free toleration in matters of faith and worship. 
Accordingly, in 1607, a part of the congregation sailed 
for Amsterdam,^ where, in the following year, they 
were joined by their pastor and such others as had beexi 
obliged to remain behind. But from Amsterdam they 
soon judged it' advisable to remove to Leyden, In this 
place they continued about eleven years, and experieur 
ced much satisfaction in the enjoyment of their christiaR 
privileges. 
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2 But a continuance and permanent settlement in 
Holland was now viewed as defeating, in a great mea- 
sure, the object of leaving their native country. They 
were not joined in Leyden by so many of their English 
friends as they expected, and many of such as did come 
over, only speculated in trade, and added but Dttle to 
their spiritual prospects. A continuance, therefore, in 
Holland, would finally be the means of scattering their 
families and descendants; the old people would die, 
and the young ones would soon be amalgamated with 
'the people of their adopted country, and so the great 
object of preserving and promoting their peculiar state 
of church polity would be lost. Another removal was 
considered a duty ; and after much inquiry, America, 
the newly discovered world, was fixed upon as an 
asylum. 

3. It was determined, that a part of them should go 
and prepare the way for others ; and that if a major 
part should consent to go, the pastor should go with 
them ; otherwise he should remain in Holland. It was 
found, on examination, that though a major part was 
willing to go, yet they could not get ready in season ; 
therefore, the greater number being obliged to stay, 
they required Mr. Robinson to stay with them. Mr. 
Brewster, the ruling elder, was appointed to go with 
the minority, who were to be an absolute church of 
themselves, as well as those who should stay, with this 
proviso, " that as they should go over or return, they 
tehould be reputed as members without further dismission 
or testimonial." The others were to follow as so<m as 
possible. 

4. On the 6th of September, 1620, the company, 
consisting oifone hundred and one *otii»,}exclusive of the 
crew, proceeded on their voyage in the ship May-flower^ 
commanded by Capt. Jones. The former part of their 
passage was attended with nothing remarkable, but the 
latter exposed them to frequent and great perils. " On 
the 9th of November they made land, which proved to 
be thef sandy clifis of Cape Cod."^ Not the land to 
which Aey, in their own imagination, had been directing 
their course. . Hudson's river , was their object, a part 
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of the-cotmtry within the limits of 'Virginia, as their 
charter had expressed ; hut at Cape Ood, they were 
north of that tract of country nearly two degrees. 
But here they were compelled to stay jtheir voyage ; 
for though they attempted to direct their course to the 
south, hret adverse winds, a dangerous coast, and the 
unwillihgness of the master of the shipl constrained 
them to cast anchor on this northern shor^^ The land 
which first struck their attention was so barren, and so 
destitute of every thing inviting, that they explored 
their neighbouring coast with their boat, till a harbour 
across the bay presented too many desirable objects 
to justify any further perilous experiments and spec- 
ulations. 

5. It is evident, that the captain of the McLv^ower 
was bribed by the agents of the Dutch West Indta Com- 
pany to take these people to the northward of their 
settlements, lest the new settlers should prove an annoy- 
ance to their trade. By this piece of treachery, they 
were landed so far to the north as to be out of the 
bounds expressed in their patent, and that instrument 
could be of no use whatever to them. Of this Circum- 
stance, some unhappy spirits on board were apprised, 
and began to boast, that as soon' as on shore, there 
would be- no law, no restraint. "It was therefore 
thought proper, before disembarkation, that they should 
enter into an association, and combine themselves into 
a political body, to be governed by a majority. To 
this they consented ; and a written instrument being 
drawn, they subscribed it with their own hands, and by 
unanimous vote chose John Carver their governor for 
one year." This document was signed^by forty-one / 
individuals, twenty^four being heads of families, and the 
other seventeen single men. 

6. The vessel continued in Cape Cod Harbour about 
five weeks, dui ing which time four persons died ; on the 
/iGthofDecembeAbey crossed the bay and anchored 
'in the harbour or Plymouth, a name which they gave 
to their intended settlement, partly from the place 
having been so named in captain Smith's map, but more 
especially " in remembrance of the very hind and friend- 
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ly treatment tikfif had t>ee€lT6^ frdm ill<e ii^abitante of 
Pljmoutk, the IWBt port of their titrthre coltetry from 
which they sailed.^' What cotold hav« he*B the cauae 
of this people undertaking this voyage and ftettlement, 
at sneh a season of the y^ear, we are n^ iaf€>f*ined ; hitt 
it looks as if it had'been occasioned by some inishap or 
oversight ; for when they made land, ttie snow had 
begtm to fall^ and winter was setting in fast. 

7. Upon their arrival at Plymonth, havlfig fo^ upon 
the best spot for a town settlement, " they went imine- 
dtately to work, layiiag out house-lots ; felling, rawing, 
riving, and <Jarrying timber; and before the end of De- 
cember^ though interrupted by stonny weather, by the 
death of two, and by the sickness of many of their 
number, they had erected a store^^house with a thatched 
roof, in which their goods were deposited, under a 
guard. Two rows of houses were begun, and as fast as 
they. could b^ covered, the people, who were ck^sed 
ifftofnineteen^families, came ashore and lodged in them. 
On lord's day, the 31st of December, they attended 
divine service for the first time on sh^e," and dedicated 
their settlement to God, by the name previously fixed 
\ipon, as its standing designation. 

8. The length of their voyage, including all the de- 
lays, perils, disappointments, and disasters, which at- 
tended it, a voyage of 134 days, from the time they 
left Southampton to their arrival in Plymouth harbour, 
ill prepared them to endure and brave the rigours of a 
North American winter, and in a wilderni&ss too, where 
there was no asylum prepared for them, no house built, 
no fresh and wholesome provision, no vegetation, no 
friend to receive them, or to bid them welcome. These 
afflictive circumstances, as we may nataraliy expect, 
were the cause of that mortal sickness which prevailed 
among this tribe of pilgrim adventurers, during the 
first four months of their settlement. At the end of 
March, the Mortal Bill stood thus — " Decemb^er^ 6 — 
January, 8— February, 17— March, 13— Total, ^4.1 Of 
these, 21 were subscribers to the civil compact; and 23 
were women, children, and servants. 
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9. At tdiiet, the nmnber of ihe diseased waS: such,* 
that not more than six or seven were able tq attend the 
duties of the station, and these were almost wholly 
employed in attending the sick. The crew of the Tes-» 
sel was in a similar situation, of which they did not 
recover till April, and then- half of them had fallen 
Tictims to the dire calamity. Qreat as this affliction 
was, it was attended with some mstrks of a kind super- 
intending Providence. For the first three months, no 
Indians appeared to alarm or disturb them. It was 
found afterwards, that this district had been entirely 
laid waste by a pestilence (perhaps the yellow fever) 
which had prevailed two or three years before. This 
fact was evinced by the extent of the fields, the number 
of the graves, and the remnants of the skeletcms lying 
on the ground. 

10. The events we have now mentioned, respecting 
the depopulation of this country, by wars and pestilence, 
considered in reference to the settlement of our fathers 
in the desolated places, are certainly very remarkable. 
The dangers to which they were exposed from these 
untutored tribes, were greatly lessened ; and the lands 
which they occupied being depopulated and deserted, 
the rights t>f no man were infringed. The Pilgprims of 
Plymouth obtained their right of possession to the ter- 
ritory on which they settled, by titles as fair and une- 
quivocal as those by which any human property can be 
held. Although it has been adopted at a principle of 
natural law, that Europeans hsul a right to take and 
occupy a portion of the American continent, since it 
was not all needed by the natives, who were compara- 
tively few in number ; yet, it was policy, and seeming 
justice, to make the Indians a satisfactory compensation, 
on taking from them what they had Considered their 
own. 

11. On the 16th of March, the inhabitants of Ply- 
mouth were alarmed at seeing a sturdy Indian walk 
intb their settlement, and passing by the houses, go 
directly where the people were collected. He saluted 

21 
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tbeoi ift bffokea Englifhi^ dod ind HMm. wricMie. He 
ifaft. affiftble, and ioU tbem hi» dwellttK wa* fiyft;da79 
travel theB$>e ; thftt he waa a Mgam^r^ op pmoe. He. 
aaderalood ihe gaogtapjbgr oi the etm^txy; ptfe solv 
aDGdimt of Ibe diSareat tribaa^ their dagamorea, an^ 
namber of iimii* He bad ; been . acqaamled wHh the 
BDgUril, who had tahea fiah at Moah%an, and kaev tbe 
naflftes of tb^f oaptaias. He vraanaJBed^ exeeptiag: a., 
leather belt abeut his waiat, with a-fringse a spaa wt4eft 
He had a. bow and two arrows^ wa« tM. and straagfat^ 
Ins hair leaf behind, and abort before. They kindfy 
entertained him, asid gave him a horseman^ coat He 
tarried all night,, and informed tiiem that the piase 
where they were was Patitxet, and thai about fouHr 
years before, all the ihhabitantaaiad died n that not a 
man, woman, or child, survived. / 

12. Upon gioii^ away, be promised to retnm inia 
few days, whkbbe/accordingly did, andbrocq^ five 
otberswtth him. Thus a comgwuiication waaopeDed 
between the settlers and the native ^ibea; alltsmcea 
were enteted' into, and gireat harmony prevailed. 
SquoMio^ a native who hui been kidnapped by the 
English tradei*s floase time before, and who had made 
his way b^kck again,, came and took up his abode witit 
them, and proved a faithful^ friend, till death, wbioh. 
happened the foUowiagyear. ( Siuantoj In coasequenoe 
of being th«» carried to Eurofye, had escaped the uni- 
versal mortality of hia tribe at Patnxet He was prol^ 
itably emplo3red for the colony, during bis life, in 
maXing his new friends acquainted with the surroundii^ 
country, and in. other use Ail services.. 

13. It will be remembered, that Mr. Robinson re- 
mained at Leyden with the majority of the society, bat 
with the^ expectation of being able, with: more of his 
fiock, to join those who had emigrated, at some futw^ 
but not very distant time. . This, however, on the part 
of Mr: Robiilson, was not realised; for, in the ^yesr 
165^5, he was taken to his rest, greatiy lamented by all 
who had been blessed under his ministry ; but soon after 
his death, the remaining part of the congregation ac- 
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complifihed their wishet) in uoitioi^ wHfa their brethren 
at Pljmoath. In the* jear 1629, the number had«fai- 
eatmrned to 300; havmg^Aen reoekrcd ci ^fveat part of 
4iieir hratikren in HoUand; among 'ii4m>ib, W6re thte 
wi<iaw * and tf hiidren of 'Mietr doceaaed paitor. Their 
ineveaimgr name began to be 4elt in the motlMr ^cotmtrj, 
-«• tlmt not only did it bring :o«er new aettlepB, btit thek* 
^^poteot was enlaiged and perfected, «o as to give theilk 
^le ij^imer and antbovilrf o£ a bodj poMc. 
, 14. The IKId of December is eelebrated ai an anni- 
y c gaaij f &!^]Tal, to 4i^mmem^n$B the landing cf the 
Pfymouth eolony. A disconrae is delivered, adapted to 
ibe occaBion ; after public worship, more forcibly to 
impress their nunds with the circumstances of thelt 
-meritorloas forefathers, clams, #Bh, ground-nuts, and vi&t 
iims &om the&rest, constitute a part, of their grateM 
Mpast For a ninpher of years, ttie same «nnivei«arf 
was «elelMrated in Boston by the desoendatfts of the 
Plymouth pilgrims and othevs. Here, too, the festal 
)>oard displayed the styie of other .^mes ; treasures, 
which had been hidden in the sand, and game from th^ 
woodi, mingled with olher firorkiont of the table. It 
is a festiyal, nttkmal and happy in its tendency. It 
reminds the guests of the virtues and sufferings of their 
Ihtiwrs^ by a comparison of circumstances^ it exdtes 
transports of gn^itnde,* elevates the afieotions, and 
aneiids the heart. 

^UESTIOJfS. 
1, To whom does New-England owe Us oryrin, as a religioos 
and civil community ? — 2. How long did Mr. Robinson'^s society 
ramain In Leyden, tyeftue resdvifig to remove to America ?— 3* 
How maay made tiie ^nt company of emig^raBtB ?-tN4. Wli«i« 
did tfefdv make land ?— ^Sc Why were they, carried to far north ? 
— 6« Where did they expect to land ?— 7. When did tJiey land 
at Plymouth ? — 8. How many persons signed their articles of 
cinl compact ? — 9. Into how many families was the colony di- 

. Tided? — 10. How many persons died the first winter ?-«*11. 

^Wliat had beceme ofthe naliTe inhabitants of that country ? — 
19t What Indiim came and resided with them f 
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THE INDIAN PRINCESS. 

1. Peehaps the J, who are not particplarlj acqnamted 
with the history of Virginia, may be ignorant that Fo- 
cahontaa^ an Indian princess, was the protectress of the 
English, and often screened them from the cmel^ €i 
J^r father. She was bnt[twelTe Wears old, when^Cap* 
tain Smith, the bravest, the most intelligent^ and the 
most humane, of the first colonists, fell into the hwadu 
of the savages. He aIreadj*anderstood their languag^^ 
had traded with them several tiines, and often appea^d 
the quarrels between the Europeans and them. Often 
had he been obliged also to fight them and punish their 
perfidy. 

2. At lehgfth, however/under the pretext of com- 
merce, he #a8 drawn into Inn ambush, and the only two 
companions who accompanied him, fell before his 
eyes ; but though alone, by his dexterity, he extricated 
himself from the troop which surrounded him ; until, 
unfortunately, iipagining he could save himself by 
crossing a morass, he stuck fast; so that the savages, 
against whom he had no means of defending himself, 
at last took and bound him, and brought him to Pow- 
hatan. , 

3. The king was so proud of having captain Smith 
in his power, that he sent him in triumph to all the 
tributary princes, and ordered that he should be splen- 
didly treated, till he returned to sufifer that death which 
was prepared for him. The fatal moment at leng'th 
arrived. Captain Smith was laid upon the hearth of 
the savage king, and his head placed upon a larg^e 
stone to receive the stroke of death, when Pocahontas, 
the youngest and darling daughter of Powhatan^Hhrew 
herself upon his body, clasped him in her arms, aad 
declared, that if the cruel sentence was executed, the 
first blow should fall on her, 

4. All savages (absolute sovereigns and tyrants not 
excepted) are invariably more affected by the tears of 
infancy, than the voice of humanity. Powhatan could 
not resist the tears and prayers of his daughter. Cap* 
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tan Smitik €0liMW(|tieDtfy e^ahied hh life, ob €<mditi<m 
of paying for his ransom a certain quantity of mtuskets, 
powder, aad kma Btennls ; hot hew were they to he 
^ubMaeA ? They would neither peroiit him to return to 
James TowB) mx kt the English know where he was, 
le^ tkey should demaad faiai sword in hand. Captain 
SoiUi, who was as sensiMe as coiffageoos, said that If 
Fow^aitati woiM pemit one of Us subjects to carry to 
Jiames Town^ a leaf whidi he took from his pockel- 
bo^ he riioukl ^nd under a tree, at the day and hour 
•l^oinled, all the articles demanded for his ransom. 

5. Powhatan consented ; hat witiio«t ha'rii^ modi 
Aith in his promises, believing U to be only mi artifice 
jf^the captain to prolong his lile. But he had written 
wtk ttne'leaf a few lines, sii^&clent to give an account of 
M^ tdlimtien. The meweiqfer reiixmed. The king seat 
4o the pfeaoe fixed upon^ Und was greatiy astonisted to 
&id every thing which had been demanded. Fowbataa 
-could not coaceive ^is mode of transmitting thoughts :; 
MsUL captaifi ^mith was hencefoitii looked i^on as a 
IfresBt magician, to whom they ^nltd net show too 
-maeh respeet He left the sayages in this opinion, and 
listened to retam home. ^ 

"6. Two or three years a^ber, some fresh differences 
atismg amidst tiiem and the £ngfish, Powhatan, who 
no longer thought them sorcerers, but stHl feared their 
> power, laid a boriible plan to get rid of them alto- 
gether. His project was to attack tiiem in profound 
ipeace, and cut the throats of the whole colony. The 
night of this intended conspiracy, Pocahontas took ad- 
Tantage of the obecurity; and, ia a terrible storm, 
which kept the saTages in their tents, escaped from her 
father's hotoe, advised the English to be- on their 
guard, but conjured them to spare her family, to ap- 
pear ignomnt of tilie intelligence she had given, and 
temiinate all their differences by a new treaty. 

1. It would be tedious to relate all the services 
which this ffingel of peace teitdered to both nations. It 
lAiall only be added, that the EngUsfa, it is not kolma 
21* 
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from wh%t motiv^B, but .certainly againit all fUtk Bad 
equity, thotight proper to carry her off. | LoDg and bit* 
tefly did «he deplore her fate, and the mlj consolation 
she had was captain Smith, m whoni she found a second 
father. She was treated with great respect, and mar* 
riedr to a planter by the name of Rolfe^srho soon after 
toolt her to England. This was in then'eign of James 
the first ; and h is said that the monarch, pedantic and 
ridiculous in erery point, was so infatuated with the 
prerogative of royalty, that he expressed his displea- 
sure, that one of his sabjects should dare to marry &e 
daughter even of a savage king. 

1^ It will not perhaps be £fficult to decide on this 
occasion, whether it was the savage king who derived 
honour from finding himself placed upona level with the 
European prince, or the English monarch, who by his 
pride andfMrejudices, reduced himself to a level with the 
chief of the savs^es. Be that as it ^11, captain Smith, 
who had returned to London before the arrival of Po* 
cahontas, was extremely happy to see her again ; but 
dared not treat her with the same familiarity as at 
James Town. As soon as she saw him, she threw her* 
self into his arms, calling him her father ; but finding 
that he neither returned her caresses with equal warmth, 
nor the endearing title of daughter, she turned aMe 
her head and wept bitterly ; and it was a long time be- 
fore they could obtain a single word from her. 

9. Captain Smith inquired several times what could 
be the cause of her affiction. ^' What •" said she, ^^ did 
I not save thy life in America? When I was torn from 
the arms of my fiither, and conducted amongst thy 
friends, didst thou not promise to be a father to me ? 
Didst thou not assure me that if I went into thy coun- 
try, thou wouldst be my father, and that I should be 
thy daughter ? Thou hast deceived me ; and behold 
me, now here, a stranger and an orphan.^* It was not 
difficult for the captain to make peace with this 
charming creature, whom he tenderly loved. He pre- 
sented her to several people of the first quality ; but 
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never dared to take her to cottrt^from which, however, 
she received several favoii^s. . v 

lO. After a residence of several years ^in England,/ 
u& example of virtue and piety, and attachment to her 
husband, she died, as she was on the point of emhark« 
In^ for America. She left an only son, who was mar- 
ried^ and left none but ^daughters ; and from these arei 
descended some of thoTprinclpal characters in VirginiaA 

qUESTIOJVS. 
1« At what age was Pocahontas when captain Smith fell into 
the hands of the Indii^ns ? — 2. How happened he to be taken by 
fhem ?— 3. How did Pocahontas sare his life ? — 4. How cams 
Focahontas to fall into the power of the English ?-«5.- To whom 
was she married ? — 6. Where did she spend the cemaiader of her 
Ufe f — 7. Who arfrher descendants ? 



THE WORLD AT REST. 

Behold the world 
Reats, and iier tir'd inhabitants have pausM 
From trouble and turmoil. The widow now 
Has ceas'd to weep, and her twin orphans lie 
Locked in each arm, partakers of her rest* 
The map of sorrow has forgot his woes ; 
The outcast, that his head is shelterless. 
His griefs unshar'd. — The mother tends no more 
Her daughter's dying slumbers ; but, surprisM 
With heaviness, and sunk upon her couch. 
Dreams of her bridals. E'en the hectic, lulPd 
On Death's lean arm to rest, in visions wrapt. 
Crowning with hope's bland wreath his shudd'ring nurse, 

Poor victim ! smiles.-^ Silence and deep repose 

Reign o'er the nations ; and the warning voice 

Of nature utters audibly within 

The general moral ; — tells us, that repose, 

Deathlike as this, but of far longer span, 

Is coming on us-^that the weary crowds. 

Who now enjoy a temporary calm. 

Shall soon taste lasting quiet, wrapt around 
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With frnive-clbtlieB ^ and theit ftcikiog, relB^as lieft^*- 
Mouldering in holes and comers tinol^ery'd, 
Till the last triynp shall break theit waMeu aljfeep. 



SETTLEMENT OP RHODE ISLAND. 

1. The first European inhabitants of New England 
came to this countrVVith the professed design of es- 
caping religious pervecutfoni but the principies of re* 
ligious liberty at that time were so little understood, 
that they exercised upon their fellow Christians, as 
soon as possessed of the power, the same intolerance 
which they had professed to yi^w with so much abhor- 
rence " in others. The state of Rhode Island, or more 
properly of Rhode Island and Providence Plantations, 

jis it is called in the British charter which constituted 
it a political community, and under which its civil gov- 
ernment is still adinioistefred, was originally settled by 

j^Tsons who resort^ed thtthiglr Ih efdser to enjoy ike0^ 
rights of consdenoe in matters of religion wU^ji.were 
not allowe^. thein in MassachuBetts, The stute taok U^ 
name from the two first settlements within its iisailsA^ 
That of rPrbvidesee Plantaliens was begun ^ by Rog^t 
Williams and his Bssodates In 1636 ; snd that of Rh#d« 
Island was begua by Dr. John Clark, W^liaim C^odiUtt^ 
ton and otiiers, about the year 1 638. Besides tbese a 
third settlement was begun by Samuel G<»:to& and oth- 
ers, at Pautuxet river, in the year 1641. , 

2. Roger Williams may with justice be, and he^ustaUy 
is considered the founder of the slate and the parent 
of the religious fjneedom which has ev«r prevmled in 
it. He was a native of Wales, bom in the year 1598, 
and had a liberal education, under the palronage of 
Sir Edward Coke. The ^occasion of his receiving ^ 
favour of that distinguished lawyer was very Biii^ular. 
Sir Edward, one day, atch^ch, observing a yecrth 

. taking notes from a sermon, beckoned and received 
him into his pew. He .obtained sight of the note?, 
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wUch were- a judicious selection of the most interest- 
ing sentiments delivered by tlie preacher. This unit- 
ed with his great modesty induced Sir Edward to so- 
licit the parents of young Williams to let him have the 
care of their son. The request was readily granted, and 
he soon entered upon the study of the lawJ Mr. Wil- 
liams receired all possible assistance from ms generous 
patron; but finding this employment not altc^ether 
congenial to his feelings, he turned his attention to di- 
vinity. After having completed his theological stu- 
dies and entered upon the duties of the ministry, he 
waft led to embrace the sentiments of the Puritans, 
with some of whom he shortly afterwards eii^arked 
for America, being the 6th of February, 1631.1 
^ 3. On his arrival he was invited to becofne m assist- 
ant to Mr. Skelton, minister of the religious i^ociety in 
Salem ; but some objections being made by the civil 
authority, he went to Plymouth, where he preached 
two or three years, and was held in high estimation by 
governor Bradford and the people. But Mr. Skelton 
becoming old, a second application was made to Mr. 
Williams to become his assistant. With this request he 
complied, although the general court again attempted 
to prevent It ; and so successful had he been in gaining 
the affections of the people at Plymouth, that many of 
them removed with him. But his removal to Salem 
led immediately to events of great interest to himself 
and to the country in which he was destined by Provi- 
dence to act so conspicuous a part. It is stated by his 
biographers, that in one year he literally filled the 
place with his obnoxious sentiments. His favorite top- 
ic was liberty of conscience, on which he «o much in- 
sisted as to offend ja few leading individuals of the con- 
gregation ; and he further maintained, which was still 
more offensive, that civil magistrates, as such, had no 
authority from God to regulate or controul the affairs 
of religion. He also insisted that the princes of Eu- 
rope had no right whatever, to dispose of the posses- 
sions of the American Indians. 
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4. The magiiftraiet, appreheacl^, ir<Hn liw-p^colkr 
tal«nU and addreas, that bis 0frkil«ilis weald eKteqd 
themselva^ mada sevaMd aUeaa^ to caaripoe bim of 
hisaupposed erron; bat, being uunaaaafaAiMii tbete 
attenpta, in October 16i6, they passed epoQ liiai the 
aeateace of mcemmmdcation and btMoiatviaent. Per- 
mission, however, was f^ven \dm to Qeaskaki wHIw the 
jarasdiction of the colony till Spiinf , en f^ondition, ^Hhat 
he would not go about to draw etSem t^ his epinioQa." 
But it heiog reported to the goveoaor aod aaUstante, 
that he held meetings in his he^ise (f» ^tte purpose of 
inculcating ^ su<^ p<^taashe had been censured for^''' 
' and that he had already draw9 about twen^ pemms 
to these opinions, inten^ag with them to estabUA a 
pludtation about Narraganset B»y, ^^ from wfakb the 
new infection might easily spread i^o their ehuffches, 
the people being mu^ taken with the appreheosioD «f 
his godliness,'^ it was rea<^¥ed that he should be seat 
hack to Ei^land in a sh^ then rea^ to depait. They 
accordingly sent for him to cosfte ie Boston ; but he 
made some encuse for not complying wMh their re^inesl, 
upon which they issued an oMer lo apprehend wsd cea- 
¥ey him on board theahip. Mr. WsUiwDs, however, 
awsNre of iheir deiugns, ^ been thn^e dl^ys gome he- 
fore the officer reached the houae. 

6. The neat that was heard of klia waa on 6eeiN«k 
plain) a few miles eaat of Providence. Here he ob- | 
tained a grant of land from the chief sachem at Moent 
Hope, now in Briaitol, R. I. but h«ang informed by a 
letter and messenger from Plymoath, that this place 
wa# wi^n their patent, it was resolved to orosa the 
Pawtucket river and take up their abode more tmme- 
iUately with the savages, it is said, tl^t when Mr. Wil- 
hams i^nd his friend Ohiey, and Thomas Angel, an hired I 
aervant, approached the opposite shore in their canoe, 
they were met by the savages and saluted by the ia* 
4ian word, that s^fies, what cheer ? They then piiff- 
aued their course till they came to a pleasant s^iog 
upon the side of a hill, which is the northerly pwt of 
what is now the large and flourishing town of Prori- 
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defies ki t^s ^a«e ibey resoit^d i6'Q»l^t, atid^^doai 
a 86it»6 of the goodness of Go4 to tbeaiJt^ give n the 
n»M8'by wliiobit has erer sioee beiev cailed^ The 
sprifig Mill reauto^ atid is neaHy e^p^site St. Joha^s 
Cbmeb. 

6. Here he fou&d that fsTOar atoong the sskrages 
wfaiob CkristiaQS had denied him. Mia&y of his friends 
aad adherents soon repaired to his new habitation. He 
had the happiness to gala the friendship of two power- 
ful Narraganset princes, of whom he made a formal 
poipcbstfe of a terntery sufficient for himself and his 
friends. He soon acquired a sufficient knowledge of the 
Indian language to trcmsact the stairs of trade and other 
necessary negotiation^ and perhaps no man ever had 
more influence over the sayage tribes than Roger Wil- 
liaias. This influence ^riabled him to sooth the irri- 
tal^^ Indian chiefs, and break up th^eir confederacies 
agednst the English';' and -the flrst act of this kind was 
performed in fa>70ur of the colony from which he had 
been" baniehedk It is not necessary in motjt- cases for 
the historian to sit in judgment upon the conflicting 
ckilms to dlriae authority, between diflerent religkm- 
isle, for the support of their respective peculiarities, 
whether in faith or worship ; but in the present case it 
is too obvious to escape observation,-that in practice the 
religion 'of Mr. Williams was nwre- coikformaWe to the 
pftecOpts of JesusGhiisi^ than that of Ms persecutors. 
7; But if, from a view of these unhappy divisions, it 
should be supposed Mr^ Williams exercised more of 
the Chrlstiafi temper than his enemies, it should always 
be remembered, that it is nearly a matter of course, 
such istheiinperfectiob'of human nature, fdr dissenters 
fiiMn any established religion, to fall irtto unnecessary 
peeulaariMes, and into a seeming disposition to irritate 
the feelings of the majority when no conscientious scru- 
ple requires it. It is possible that may have been the 
case with JMPr. Williams, and the other dissenters from 
the reiyiglou* th^i prevailed in New-England, at 
that time. As good a man as Mr. Williams is sup^ 
posed to be by bis friendsj and as correct as were his 
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opinions on religions libertj — and it cannot be. pretend* 
ed that they were less correct than the opinions of anj 
other man liying at that time — his greatest admirers 
will acknowledge him no more than human. JfoT is it 
necessary, as already intimated, to suppose, that .all the 
censure is jost which was cast upon. the persons, who, is 
this country, at the time under consideration, exercised ^ 
a persecuting spirit ; for, then, c|s has been observed^ 
religious liberty was but imperfectly understood— *and 
hsd they lived in this enlightened age of the world,i 
not unlikely they would abhor such a spirit as mnch as 
ourselves. 

8. Shortly subsequent to the banishment of Roger 
Williams, it was found, that Massachusetts was much 
convulsed by religious discords, which caused a synod 
to be holden at Newton, now Cambridge, which ad- 
judged sundry religious opinions to be heretical, and 
passed sentence of banishment upon such as held the 
most obnoxious of them. These disturbances induced 
John Clark, an eminejit physician,nVilliam Coddington, 
and several others of their friends^n the year 1 638, to re- 
solve on a removal out of the jurisdiction of that state; and 
by the advice of Roger Williams they were induced to 
settle at Aquidneck, now called Rhode Island. On the 
7th of March, 1638, the men of ^this party, to the 
number of eighteen, united themselves into a body 
politic, and chose William Coddington their judge or 
chief magistrate. At the commencement of this settle- 
ment on Rhode Island, Dr. Clark became the minister 
of a society of Baptists then formed ; and he continued 
to act in this character till his death, which happened 
in 1676, in the 66th year of his age. The particulars 
of his imprisonment at Boston, of his being sentenced to 
pay a fine of twenty pounds or be publicly whipped, 
for preaching at Lynn where he had occasion to go on 
business, and of the important part which .he took both 
at home and in England in the concerns of his infant 
colony, are minutely detailed in the biographical notices 
of his life. 

d. The hardships and privations endured by the first 
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setUen f^the other New England colonies, have drawn 
forth the warmest sympathies of the Christian and phi- 
lanthrppist* When we see persons, solely for religious 
considerations, willing to forsake the scenes and com- 
panions of their youth, to cross the wide ocean amidst 
penis and sufferings, and then to settle for life in a 
region surrounded by sayages and wild beasts of the 
most ferocious kind, in a region almost destitute of the 
elegancies and delights of ciyilized life ; we cannot but 
admire their fortitude, we cannot but admire the uncon- 
querable tendency in human nature to yield itself to 
tiie impulses of religious faith, regardless of consequen- 
ces. But in the settlement of Rhode Island the circum- 
stances were materially different. Here, the first set- 
tlers did not engage in a voluntary enterprise. They 
were actually compelled by their Christian brethren to 
abandon their own houses, to traverse a wilderness 
through deep snows, apd then to dwell with savages 
without comfortable habitations and food. 

qUESTIOXS. 
1. From what does the state of Rhode Island and Providence 
Plantations derive its name? — 2. Where and by whom were 
the three first settlements made? — 3. What induced them to 
settle here? — 4. Under whose direction and patronage did 
Roger Williams receive his education ?— 5. What led sir Ed- 
ward Coke to educate him ?— 6. By whom, and for what reason, 
did Providence receive its name ? — ^7. Who accompanied Roger 
Williams when he went to Providence, after being banished 
from Massachusetts ? : 



SETTLEMENT OF PENNSYLVANIA. 

1. WiLUAM Penh, the founder of Pennsylvania, was the 
only son of admiral Penn of the English navy, and was 
bora in the ^^ar 1644. The mother of William Penn 
was as eminent for all those amiable virtues which 
peculiarly adorn the female character, as his father 
was for whatever contributed to make a brave and high 
lunded officer. To her judicious instruction and truly 
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ChrMiaii example, accor^ting to Us mtb eMiment, ht 
WM chiefly indebted, under the blessiiig ^ God, iixr 
Uiat indexible justice wad tint ardent piety, for vibkA 
he waft, tkrougii iife, jbo mtidi characteiised. WIkb 
oaly a pluld lie discoTered tliese nobl^ qnalitiei^ ta a 
remarkable degrecv He entered the imtTersltj at Ox- 
ford l>efDre he was^fteen frears of age, where he tooa 
became as mach distingatstted for^aperiorscholaialiapas 
for p)isafling manners and a naturally amiable dif^osMm. 
. S^' At an early period in his college life, hearing tbtf 
a slamage sort of a preacher, then by way of sidknle 
called a Quaker, was about to hold a meeting at Osfwd, 
he with other students determined to go and hear iam 
It might have been supposed, that the broad-brimmed 
hat and the drab-coloured coat of the most humble 
kind, with youtig men accustomed to see Teligioiv 
teachers clad in the expensire robes of the estahlidied 
church, would have been a subject of ridionle ; but the 
simplicity of his manner, together with the pungent 
. truths delivered by the Quaker preacher, produced on 
the mind of Penn and of a few others an impresdon of 
ithe deepest seriousness. Of this number was Robert, 
afterwards lord Spencer, and the celebrated John Lock. 
Between the latter and William Penn, this circumstance 
laid the foundation of a friendship, that was as lasting 
as life ; and was several times exercised in a manner 
which sufficiently proved tiie sincerity and the ardour 
of their love. 

3. These three young men, by frequently convening 
with each other, on the subject of the Quaker's dis- 
course, had their feelings wrought to such a he^^ht, 
that they began to think it a matter of conscience to 
hold meetings by themselves, instead of attending 
churdi. They were, however, soon called to an ac- 
count, by the college authority, for this neglect of duty ; 
and not ^ving the necessary satisfaction, tiiey were 
severely fined. But this, instead of destroying the in- 
fluence of their Quaker notions on religion, only gave 
them new life and vigour. As the government of the 
college had attempted to compel them into conformity 
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t9 liie ^E^abiisbed ekuxch, tbej wei»e led, ^l^re they 
coDCeivedthej had the power, to exercke eompulsoxy 
measured to induce others to adopt their own notions. 
One day, on meetii^ some of their fellow stadenla^ 
•they remonstrated with them for their extravagaiice of 
dress ; hnt, h^ng ridienled for their supposed enthusi- 
9tfHB, they fsli upon them oistright, and by main force 
rie&t their clothes fron their shoniders.'^ For tU» im^ 
prttdent act^ which Penn eyer afterward condemned 
SUV pteceedlnipfrom a zeal without knowledge, he was 
amdgned before the professors and trustees of college, 
and ^malfy expeUed: 

4. The expulsion of Penn from coHege, was the 
eomm^ieement of those interestmg events .which sig- 
nalized ills life. Apprehending what would be th^ 
^efkfCik (rf his eiqpulsion upon his parents, he delayed as 
leog as pesinble giTiag them tiie painful kiteUigence ; 
and he declined writing altogether, preferring to be 
yie bearer of it himself. At leng^, he aecoi'dingly 
sat out for Penn^s Dale, the admir^'s residence, where 
hfis sudden appearance struck them with surprise. 
«^ Hallo William!" cried bas father with joy, giving 
klm his hand ; ^ why, what, my son ! returned tb port 
alreadjr ! I hope j^on have met with ne foul weather V^ 
Jii» mother, roused by the sudden sound of William^i 
jiame, turned round with her face flushed with joy, and 
ruonhkg to embrace litn, exclaimed-—^ Heigh, my dear 
William ! what brought you home so soon f ' His fyh 
4her and mother bo!& observing a sudden paleness on 
liis cheeks, amadusiy inquired what wa» ike ma^tr f 

5. Young Penn, with his characteristic firmness, re^ 
plied-^*'^ / am txpeiUd from Iht Unwernti^ /" Pale as 
a bllgbted lily, poor Mrs. Penn stood like a speechless 
stotue ; while the admiral,, clasping his hmsds and roiling 
his. eyes as if he had suddenly beheld half of his fleet 
Irfown up by tiie Dutch, exclaimed — ^^ Expelled from 
«be Univeraty !'* " Yes, sir," repliedWiUiam, « they 
have expeUed me.'' — ^ Expelled you, do you still say, 
^ild," cotttmued the agitated admiral — ^^ a child of 
mtiQeexpettad from an Ej^Ush. University! why! what . 
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Sttering a paasionaie exclamation) could have beea 
e cause?" — ^'^ Why, sir," answered WiHiain, "it was 
because I tore their dresses from off the shoulders of 
some of the students."-— Here the admiral, with cheeks 
SwoUen of anger, and a y<Mce shrill as a boatswain^s 
whistle, exclaimed— >^ Yon tore the dresses from off the 
•houlders of some of the students ! why^' — ^uttering an 
oath^-^what had yon to do with their dresses?" — 
^ Why," answered WilHam, " their dresses were so 
phantastieal and ufd>eeoming the dignity of Englishmen 
and the sobriety of christians, that I feh a duty to my 
country and conscience to bear my testimony against 
them. And moreorer, I was assisted in it by Robert 
Spencer and John Lock, and other discreet youths of 
the college." 

6. To this introduction, succeeded a long dialogue 
between the admiral and his eon on his expulsion from 
college, and the causes which led to it. I^ie latter 
expatiated much on liberty of conscience and his new 
Hghti in religi<m, while the former feelingly, and some- 
times with anger, remonstrated against his c<mduct ; 
but all without producing any agreement of opinion or 
external reconciliation. ^At length the admiral told him 
he might have till the next morning to consider of it, 
whether to return to the university and make such con- 
cessions as would secure bis re-admission, or be banish- 
ed from his father's house; Upon this, he retired to a 
room with his mother, whom he had little difficulty in 
reconciling to himself; and, in case he should be driv- 
en from the house of his father, she advised him to go 
immediately into Buckinghamshire, and live with her 
mother, until his father's anger should be appeased. 

7. On the next day, as soon as breakfast was over, 
which was passed in silence, the admiral took his son 
into the study and inquired what was his determination. 
With all the meekness yet firmness of an honest Qua- 
ker, William replied, that he had ^' turned his thmtghts 
to the light within ; and that while he felt, with exceed- 
httg a0ection, how much he owed his earthly father, he 
•wed still more to his heavenly, and therefore could 
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Mcrei^oSeiid klm, by ek&nmg mgAifiik tteli|^t^ and^i 
diuageiing Us oita souL'^ — ^^ Well^ then^ jov will not 
go back to the EanABxisttBD gborch P' rej^lied the adniH 
rai, aagrUy. — *^ While my coavictioBei renain, faliier. 
I caa never leave the Qiiskers.'' ^^ Well, theo, sir,'^ 
joqjoined the adaural, almost choked wkhpassiooy ^ jos 
mwA leave; ^^ and ofdered htmii»t8Dtly to quit the house* 
Beeining it firuitlesa to rep^ or remonstrate^ Williafitt 
took np \m hat and weq^g^t of the house, witho^ 
^tierin9 a word. 

%. WiUiamy according to the arrangement made by 
hiaaaother above named, directed haaconrse to Buck* 
jnyhainHhire. Hbgrandme^tor^ being af^rised of th# 
crtiel treatment hie had received^ was the more lavisli 
m her. kind attentions to hiin» But he was not long 
to remain in the elegant mansrcm of thia esteemed rekt* 
live. The admiral, as predicted by his. excellent, w^^ 
soon relented, and sent for William to return hcmie. 
A more gentle^pdlicy was to be pursued — ^he was to b«f 
aent te Paris,! nnder pretmce of learaing the FreisciK 
langual^e p but'in reatity, to be kept' out of sight an^ 
bearing o£ the despised ^idceia. He was loaded with 
betters of taferodoction to the nobility of that fashionable 
metfopolis,. and every means was attempted to occupy 
hia attention with other objects, so that no time woul^ 
he left for religions speculattona. The result far ex^ 
eeeded the most saagnine expectation ; for on hia return 
from Paris William was the admiration of his friends, 
having obtained a perfect knowledge of the French 
language, and acquired all that elegance and fiiscination 
of mamiers for which that people is so justly celebrated* 

9. The admiral, delighted with the change that had 
taken place in William's appearance, introduced him 
at court; carried him about as in triumph among hie 
lUuatriooa friends, and for fear he should relapse into 
his old gloomy «ay«,aa he termed them, he resolved to 
tend him over at once to Ireland, to take the manage- 
ment of an estate that had lately fallen to him in the 
neighhftBrhood of Duhttn. And to insure him a full 
22* 
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iMad W dMiMtion, hit p«ck€t8 were i^^d With l^leii 
from the admirars coiirt friends, introdvcliig luai w 
the most flattering terms, to the lord lieutenant, and 
other distittgnished characters of that laii^e city* On 
his arrival, he applied himself very diligently to the 
settlement of his estate; Tisiting and spendfaig Ms in- 
tervals <^ leisure in the society of the lord lieuteiuHit 
and his friends, who paidaneommon attention to him as 
an amiahle young man, m| the only son and hdir of 
sir William Peim, high aoKral of the Bdtish aavy. 
^hile perusing a Duhlin paper one eyeniag^ his atten- . 
tion was caught hy a Nones, that ^ one of the petfk 
0aUsd Qua^rv was topreaeh in the Market ifotcte, ikeiteaA 
dayJ^^ Although William had, for isome time, conform- 
ed to the established church, yet he had jiever lost his 
partiality for the Quakers ; and therefore imise&tely 
resolred to go to meeting. 

10. €hi the rising of the preacher to speak, whom 
riiould his eyes behold, but the smooth smd placid coun- 
tenance of his old friend Thomas Loey whose preachhig 
at Oxford produced such an effect oohis mind ? ner 
was friend Loe less surprised to discorer among his 
auditors the unirersity student, who two years before 
professed to be a proselyte to his preaching. This cir- 
cumstance, connected with an loterriew at the close of 
the meeting, reTired some of the niost intere^ii^ re- 
collections, in each of their minds— a free interefasmge 
of which caused young Penn Bigmt to resolve Ion con- 
formity to the doctrines of the Quakers./ His inter- 
X course with the Irish nobility accordingly ceasedy 
which, together with the cause of it, was immediately 
communicated to his* father. The admiral was more 
enraged, if possible, than bef<H*e ; and wrote at once, 
for William to return without delay. His spirits were 
at first, as might have been expected, much depressed 
by this letter ; but the depression was only momentary. 
Religion soon administered her cordial. On his return 
home,.he firmly maintained his full persuasion of the 
Quaker doctrines, and Us-detemiDatiOB to foUew tk» 
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dtetates of Eis owd ccmscieiiee, which oaosed hit&tbet 
ra siM^iiiid time to banidh him from his house. ) 
" 1 1. At this time, jouog Pemi was about eighteen 
years of i^. Ob leaving Peon's Dale,: he proceeded 
to London forthwith. His first inquiry, 6n reaching it, 
was Where he might ftad some of ^he ^^pe&pU oatled 
QatAenJ^ He was directed to the house of one George 
Whitehead, an eminent minister of that denomination 
of diristians^ It so happe^^d there tI«s a meeting that 
day at Whitehead's house. This was a most desirable 
er&kt to Penn^ who went in, took his seat with them, 
and, after relating his trials, of which, however, they 
had before heard, was formally acknowledged by them 
at a member of their Society. He did not become a 
preacher with them for six yeard from this time; but 
he immediately commenced the vindicaticfn of their 
sentiments by writing, and for one of the ^rst of his 
^eductiims was conmiitted to prison^ Ner was this 
the only mstance of the like persecution. Indeed, he 
became fio accnstomed to it, that on one occasion of 
kk being condemned to the tower, when a file of sot* 
diers was ordered to guard him thither, Penn sarcastic^ 
ally said to the Judge — -'^ Thee need, not $end th^ soldien 
- len d thy 6oy, I kwm the wd^." 

12. When William Penn was in prison the first time, 
the adoairal returned from sea in consequence of decli-* 
nin^lf health. With a broken constitution, his i^rits 
had undergone u corresponding change. Learning that 
his son was in confinement, on the next day after his 
arrival, he employed a friend to efieol his release. 
WiUiam, apprehending the cause of this sudden alter- 
ation in his father's feelings, hastened home without 
delay, i On their first meetii^, a perfect reconciliation 
to his conduct was declared by the father, who en* 
treated that he would no more leave him. Although 
young Penn had made other engagements forspending 
bis time, he still deemed it a duty and a dictate of hhl 
religion, to administer as far as in his power to a 
^ sick parent These services of filial duty, however, 
werf not long needed ; for in the year 1670, his father 
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4M, 9g%i oalj fortj-Dkie. Bj tU9 evenV WiUav^ 
Peon became owner oi/ a Tejr; haodaoiae e^iate^auf^o- 
aed to l>e worth at that time l,&OOi.)eterlHig per aii- 
nuoi^ aq«a] to ibfiOO dollars sow, besides a4emand oft 
the eaowir, for loans made by his father, to the attouiit 
of 16,000^. st«*lm(f, equals as moaej now goes, to/tiTQ 
himdved thonsand doUws./ 

13. In coDsequence of a&nt difSonltj in rec^enx^ 
the debt dine from the cromif and a desire to provides 
a pkce where his Quaker Brethren might be ik^efrom 
r^igaous pecBecutioDf/he profiooad to receive m pay- 
ment from the BritisR government, for the debt dae 
him, that tract of land in North America, lyiog weal of 
the Delawar^river and north of Maiylaod, now called 
Pennsylvania. ) His proposition was accepted, aad king 
Charles 11. with little delay drew «p and pFeaented 
Penn with a deed, saying in ids jocose manner*-^^ Wefl^ 
friend William, yoa^U see in this paper that I have dene 
something handsome for vou. Yes^wMui, I have given 
you there a territory in North America,, ae laige as my 
own island of Great Britain. And knowing what a 
%hting fiiflttly you sprung from, I made you govamoc 
and captain general d all its coasts, and 8eas,.aad bajay 
and rivers, and mountains, and forests, and popaiatioa. 
Aiidnow in return for all this, I have but a few condi- 
tioBS to make with thee.'' 

.14. William Penn begged the. king would lethiik 
kiMMv what they were. — ^*^ Why, in the first place,'' 
replied Charles, ^^you are to giv« me a fifth of all the 
gold and silver you may find there. But as you Q)a&* 
kers care hiit little, about the precious metals, I don^t 
count on much from that quarter. In the second place, 
friend William, you are to be sure not to make war on 
the nations without my consent. But in case of a war 
you are always to remember that you are an Engltah- 
man, and therefore must never use the scalping kntfu 
kt.the third place, if any persons of my religioB, the 
ktmat Episeapalians^ would wish to come and settle in 
your Quaker province, you shall receive them kindly; 
and if they should at any tune invite a preacher of their 
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€mn, he shall be permitted to come among yon. And 
moreoyer. if they should like to build what we call a 
chturch, (oat you a steeple hmse^) you will not forbid it." 
William Penn smiled and said that Friend Grarles,* for 
so he often called the king, ^' should certainly be grat- 
ified in all these things ; for," added he, '^ I, who 
have drank so deeply of tiie bitter waters of persecu- 
tion myself^ will never, i hope, consent to persecute 
otherd on the score of religion." 

15. Haying obtained his charter under the great seal 
of Ebgland, Penn lost no time in giving public inform- 
ation of the territory he had purchased in North 
America, and of the favourable terms on which he 
wotild dispose of it This information was foHowed by 
consequences beyond his most sanguine expectations. 
The general confidence inspired by it is without a 
pisrallel in the annals of a private man.. Trading 
companies immediately made large purchases; afcd 
crowds of individuals from all parts of the empire 
seetned desirous of going to the land of William Penn. 
Nor were they the Quakers alone who prepared them- 
selves to follow faira to the western world. Numbers 
of other denominations^ confiding in that good name 
which all seemed to delight in giving him, offered 
themselves to partake of the good or. ill fortune that 
awaited them beyond the seas. Having sent off three 
ships laden with adventurers, and a fourth, in which 
he himself was to embark, being nearly ready for sea, 
he hastened up to London to take leave of the king 
(Charles the Second) who, though by no means the 
man after his own heart, had yet shown great good 
will towards him, and even a particular friendship. 
Having performed this duty of respect to his king, he 
spent a day with his family and then repaired to his 
ship. 

16. After a voyage of six weeks, he reached the 
capes of Delaware bay, which he entered with feelings 
oi the most ardent gratitude to God for his continued 
goodness. His course was thence directed up the bay^ 
till it narrowed into a noble river about two miles 
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wide. Btere waa a mall town, Im^an^g to a eolmj 
of Sw«d«s waA Daleh, since called Newcastle, wftfa the 
f nhabilante of wliicli Peiw Femaified a short time, ghr- 
ii^ them aisurance of his protection ; a&d tbes pro- 
ceeded up the lirer ahout forty miles, till a little pt»t 
the month of the Schujrikiil, where he gaye eniefs to 
cast anchor. A site combining so much natural gmsh 
deur and cenneidenfte, could hardly escape the discern- 
ing eye of Penn. Upon the bank of the rirer «t tids 
place, were "two Indum towns ; and soon as the ship 
was anchored, the boat with an interpiPefer was sent oa 
■here, to ktiform the hidiaiis that ^e sachem or diief 
of the whites had' arrired, and wished to haTi a 
^ grand talk with his Red hrotk*r$ ihs tmxt ilAy, tvAeii |A« 
sun was at his hakf way hovst in tkeshy,^^ 

17. Soon as the natives saw the boatpat offf^tomibe 
dbip, they came .down i&>ott both villi^es, men, women, 
and children, to meet them ; and altli^ugh, from a txrtal 
ignorance of their hiuauage, there was no conyersatiM 
between them except by signs and a few words thnRB^ 
their interpreter, yet the interyiew was highly inter- 
esting, each party mmrkinf the colour, features, and 
dress of the other with all the pleasures of snr^rfse; 
As Penn in the ships that preceded him had appointed 
commissioners, to treat with the In^ans ior the pui^ 
chase of a part of their lands, and fsr their joinl pos> 
sesi^on of the remainder, but little reomined, but te 
e<mclude the settlement, and solemnly to pledge lui 
faith, and to ratify and confirm the treaty in sight both 
of the Indians and planters.— On the retolm of i^e boat 
the interpreter reported to William Perai, tilue^ the 
chie& had giyeu him to understand, they had been ia* 
ftomed by the Raritons, this sachem of the whites was 
a go^d man^ and that his white' children whleh he had 
sent into their country in the big canoes^ had neyer 
done them any harm. The chiefs also agreed tomeet 
Penn at the time proposed, and promis^ togiye i»r 
formatimi to the inhabitants of the surroundmg^ country, 
timt there might be a good many at the taMi. 

16. AccondH^ly on the day iblbwing, at the heiir 
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afqpeiAted, ba iimiUMfable smHItade of Iniuam \ 
bled iathat neighbourhood; and were seeii, with their 
dack ws^wt and brandished arma^ moyiog, in Tart 
ftwanaa, in Ihe depth of the woods whkfa then over* 
•haded the whole of that now oulliTated region. On the 
ather band, William Penn, with a moderate attendance 
of friends, advanced to meet them. He came of course 
iinarmed--4n his nsnal plain dres^— without bankers, 
or mace^ or guard, or carriages ; and onl j distinguished 
from his con4>anioB6 hj wearing a Uve sash of silk 
net-wiurfc, (which, it seems, is still preserved bj Mr. 
Kett of Seetiiingohall, near Normch,) and by havh^ 
in his hand a roll of parchment, on which was engross- 
ed the confirmation of the treaty of purchase and amity. 
As soon as he drew near the spot where the aacbems 
were assembled, the whole multitwle o£ Indians threw 
down their weapons, and seated themselves do the 
ground in grovqps, each under his own chieftain ; and 
the|Nresiding chief intimaited to ^ William Peon, tluit the 
nations were ready to hear Mm. 

19. Having been called upon, he began^^— ^ The 
Great Spirit,'' he said, ^^ who made him and them, who 
ruled the heaven and the earth, and who knew the 
innermost thoughts of man, knew that he and his frienda 
bad a hearty &sire^ to live in peace and fidendshtp 
with them,' and to serve them to the utmost of their 
power. It was not their custom to use hostile weapons 
against their fellow-creatures, for which reason they 
had come unarmed. Thdr object was not to do injury 
and thus provoke ihe Great Spirit, but to do good. 
They were then met on the broad pathway of good 
faith and good will, so that no advantage was to be 
taken on either side, but all was to be openness, broth- 
erhood, and love." He then unrolled the parchment, 
and by means of the same interpreter, conveyed to 
them, article by article, the conditions of the purchase, 
' and the words of the compact Uien made for their eternal 
union. Am<mg other thhigs, they were not to be mo- 
lested in their lawful pursuits even in the territory 
they had alienated^ for it was to be common to them 
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and the EngliBh. They freve to have the liberty to d« 
all things therein relating to the improyement of their 
grounds, and the proyiding of sustenance for their 
faoiilies, i^ch the English had. If any dispulet 
ihould arise between the two, they should be sealed 
by twelve persons, half of whom should be EpgliA, 
and half Indians. 

20. He then paid them for the laiid, and made them 
many presents besides from the merchandise which had 
been spread before them. Having done tlus, he laid 
the roll of j>archment on the ground, observing again, 
that the grouud should be common to both people. 
He then added, that he would not do as the Maryland- 
ere did, that is, call them children or brothers only ; 
tor often parents were apt to whip their children too 
severely, and brothere would sometimes differ; neither 
woold he compare the friendship between him and them 
to a chain, for the rain might sometimes rust it, or a 
tree might fall and break it ; but he should consider 
them as the same flesh and blood with the Christians, 
and the same as if one man^s body were to be divided 
late two parts. He then took up the parchment, and 
presented it to the sachem who wore the horn in the 
chaplet, and desired him and the other sachems to 
preserve it carefully for three generations, that their 
children might know what had passed between them, 
just as if he himself had remained with them, to re- 
peat it 

21. The Indians, in return, made long and stately ha- 
rangues — of which, however, no more seems to have 
been remembered, but that "they pledged themselves to 
live in love with William Penn as long as the sun and moon 
should endure.^' Having in his own honest and peace- 
able way obtained of the poor natives a title to that fine 
province which had so long dwelt on his mind, he then 
with great joy and thankfalness of heart, set about 
having it surveyed. The city of Philadelphia, accord- 
ing to its present plan, was immediately laid out ; and 
so ardent was the passion for building, that late as the 
season was when he arrived, more than fifty houses of 
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<Kffidrent deseriptiofis were built before wliittr — a city 
rising like magic out of die woods, promising, what 
lias actually happened, to become the metropolis of a 
. great state and a pdncipai emporium of commerce, 
literature, and the arts to a great nation. Nor Were 
all the first settlements of the colony within the liniita 
of the city — ^they were scattered over several of the 
Beighbouring counties ; and, by the end of three monthS[ 
from the arrival of the first ship, they amounted to 
three thousand souls) * 

1* AtiHiat agedid WUliant Penn. enter college ?--*3. What 
first inclined him to the Qaakers ? — 3. For what was he expel- 
led froia college ?— 4. What severe measures did his father take 
With him on} hid expalsien ? — 5. For what did his father send 
him to Paris and afterwards to Ireland ?— 6. What was the ofc- 
casloB of his beiBg recalled from Ireland? — ^7. What thaa be* 
caose of him ? — 8. Under what circonstances did his father 
loecomB reoonoiled to him f — 9. What property did his father 
leave him? — 10. How did he obtain a title to Pennsylvania ? — 
11, When did he proceed thither himself? — ^2, How many 
settlers came the. first three months? — 13. fiow many hoases 
-were bailt in Philadelphia, daring the autuun in which Peoa 
ftMt arrived? 



LIBERTY. 



'Tis Liheiiy alon6 that gives the flower 
Of fleeting life its lustre and perfume ; 
And we are weeds without it. All c^ostraiut, 
£xcept what wisdom lays oa evil meu. 
Is evil; hurts the/aculties ; impedes 
Their progress in the road to science; blinds 
The eyesight of discovery ; and begets 
In those that sufier it, a sordid mind 
Bestial, ^ meagre intellect, unfit 
To be the tenant of man^s noble foi9ii» 



€3 
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CAPTURE OP MRS. DUSTOM- 

I. Ur tka fe«ra69J) w th« 6th day (^ Umk^Uij 
9i inAaM atta^td the towa «f Haverhill, Manachvk 
•etit < harnt a 4iaan' amaber of houses, aaJ klUed 9mi 
an^vafted abetal tety of the iahaUtaate. A partf of 
Ibem, trtajrad ia all Iba terron of ladlan war drea^ 
aad oarryUif with Uieia the multiplied horroon of % 
•a^^pe iaFatioDi approached near the' house €^ a Mr. 
Duston. This man was abroad at his usiial Idboer. 
Upon the fin»t alarm, he flew to the house, with a hope 
w harryinff to a place of safety, his family, conststinn; 
af his wife, wlio had been coafiaed a week^oah^ia 
child-bed ; her nane, a Mrs. Mary Teff, a wid6w mm 
the neighbourhood ; and ei^j^ht chUdren. Seren of Us 
children he ordered to flee with the utmost expeditioiii 
ia the couna opposite to that ia a^ieh the daa^r was 
approachii^ ; and went himself to assist fats wife. Sat 
beibre^he coold leave her bed, the savages were apei 
them. 

Mi Her husband, thus despairing of rendering bar any 
eanrioe, flew te the door, meoated his hone, and de- 
termined to snatch up the cluld with which he was aa- 
ahle to part, when he should overtake the little flock. 
When he came up to them, about two hundred yards 
from his house, he was unable to make a choice, or to 
leave any one of the number. He therefore determined 
to take his lol with them, and to defend them from 
their murderers, or die by their side. A body of the 
Indians pursued and came up with him ; and fromnear 
distances fired at him and his Httle company. He re- 
turned the fire, and retreated, aiternatefy. For more 
than a mile, he kept so resolute a fttce to his enemy, 
retiring ia the rear of his ^charge, returned &e fire of 
the savages so often, and with so good success, and 
sheltered so efiectually his terrified companioDS, that 
he finally lodged tiiem all, safe from the pursuing 
butchers, in a distant house. 

3. Another party of the Indians entered the house, 
immediately after Mr. Duston had quitted it, and found 
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Ifes. Dttttodv nd ber wirte^ inribo ««• attciqittiif to ftf 
witik the in&at hi her anas. Mrs. Dusfroa Ihiej wdered 
la t^ insUuBitlj ; aad^ before she coold cauqileielf 
dcese herKlf, ebl%ed her ead her ceaqpraiott, to qeit 
Oie heose, after tbsj hadpisBilered it^ and set 11 en it«. 
ia eonqiei^ with se^eFsI cfther eaptives^ tkegr begee 
ttmr march into the wildecMs^NHdie, ieeble^ sick^ tcrrl- 
Aedbejoadmeascire, partiallf cladv eae sf her ieet 
bare^attdtheteflSeaatterij antfitfor tntirelliQg;.> Tbe 
air was eiMy sad keen^ and &a eaatti ceteredy altah- 
Miteljr, with snow and deep mad; Her cctaMiiieton 
were aafeeln^ , iaeoleat, and rereagcfiiL Mufder was 
their gWrj f suid torture dielr (Expert* Her nhM was 
la her nmse's avmir*«sd iuSua^ were the castvnsuurf 
Tictims of savage barbariAj. 

. 4* JCbe compaAjT had proceeded bui a short distaace, 
mriM^a Indian, thmking it an hieaibbffaDce^ took tike 
^lld ont ef ^he aocBe's arsss, aad dashed ila head 
ifgaiosl a tree, f Such q£ the other cafrtirea, as bega»to 
lie weary^ and to htgj the hidiaai tosnabawiEed. The 
riaqghter was not aa actof re^penge^noref cruiltjr. It 
was a mere con.TenieKe--^ea effort se finasliar, as mat 
mwea to excite an ematioD.— Feehie as Mrs. Beaton was, 
bethriie and her anrse sostaiBed^withoat yieldiag, the 
fstigoe of the jeutncy. Their mtenae distress for the 
^ath ef the cliiMy and ef their csmpaaisas^ analety f&r 
Hhtme whom they had iefl behhid, aad uaceasiag teiver 
^fbrtheaaseltres', rateed those anin^ppj woawn to soch.^ 
d|egree of rigor^ that, aotwiillatediog thehr fetigoe, 
Ib^ expoiure to cold,, their sa&rance of bm^fet, 
and their sleepily on daaipgraaitdaDderaa iaciemeiit, 
sky, they finished an expedition of/iifoout eighty jmkleB^ ) 
wfethoot lesioig their spiriiij er iapirfaig tbdr bealtii. 

K The wigwam to wlach they were conducted^ and 
which bek>i^ed to the SB:rage9 whcrhad daiaied them 
as hispvaperty, was inhabited by twrtre persoasi hi 
the meath of JlprU^ this fcauly set onfi with ^»mt cap- 
tives far an Indian settleasent, stttl more rsmo^; and 
Hifonned l^em, that when they jirrived at the eettle- 
n^nt,. they nmsl be stripped, scewged, and ran tise 
yanni^et^ nahed^ between two files ef ladtam^ confeda- 
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ing the wirale Bomber fomid in tlie Mtttlemeiil-^forsQch, 
thej declared, was the standing custom of their natieD. 
TUs infermation made a deep impresdoD on the ntindt 
of the captiye women ; and led them, irresistibly, to 
devise ail the possible means of escape. On the 31st 
ef the same month, Terj early iQ the inoming, Mrs. 
Dnston, while the Indians were asleep, iiaring awaiced 
lier murse, and a fellow prisoner, ( a yonth taken some- 
time before from Worcester) despatched, with the as- 
eistance of her companions, ten of the twelve Indians. 
vTke ether two esci^d. With the scalps of these 
•avages, they returned through the wildeniess ; and, 
liaving arrived safely at Haverhill, and allerwmrds * at 
Boston, received a handsome reward for their iatr^id 
eonduct, from the Legislature. } 

. 6. Whether all their sufferings, and all the dagger 
oi suffering anew, justified this slaughter, may probad>ly 
be a subject of inquiry with moralists. The truth is, 
the season of Indian invasion, burning, hutcfaerii^, csfi^ 
tivity, tlireateniDg, and torture, is' an unfortunate time 
for nice investigation, and critical moralizing. A wife^ 
who had just seen her house burnt, her infant dashed 
against a tree, and her companions coldly murdered 
one by one; who supposed her husband, and her re- 
maining children, to have shared the same fate ; who 
was threatened with torture, and indecency more pain- 
' ful than torture ; aad who did not entertain a doubt, 
that the threatening would be fulfilled ;^ would probably 
feel no necessity, when she found it in hier power to 
despatch the authors of her sufferings, of asking ques- 
tions concerning any thii^, but the success of the en^ 
terprize. . 

7. But, whatever may be thought of the rectitude of 
her conduct, that of her husband is the most praisewoi«> 
thy. A finer succession of scenes f6r the pencil was 
hardly ever presented to the eye, than is fosnisbed by 
the efforts of this gallant man, with their interestiag 
appendages. The artist must be de^tute indeed of 
talents, who could hotengross every heart, as well as 
every eye, by exhibitions of this husband and father, 
flying to rescue his wife, her infantyandbertturse,fffOQft 
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^ iyiiroifhing ikpsde of inmig m; attenpdiig, en hte 

fc«ne, io «elcct fe»m hta flying ^mbiIj, the ditld which 

he WMihe ieaBt«ble to ^are^ aii4l imachle to make the 

•elecUoa; akernstelj, waA itemljr, refcrefitlng hehM 

Imioeilimahle ehar^ aadiiroiitiag> the e&emj «g«h^ 

receiTing, and retoning their fire ; asd preflenting^ him^ 

aetf, equailf, as a barrier afamsitll^e twirderers, and a 

ahdkei to the flight of ianeceace and aognish. In the 

Wdk frouid of some or other of these pietnres, mig^ 

he exhibited, with powerful laipression, #the kiadtted 

-darieiliiig, &e sickly no^^r, the terrified nurse with 

thoneW'-hMB inftuit in lier arms ; and the flirioos na- 

tKressurrxMrnding them^ driving ^em forward, and dis- 

plf^fing die trophies of sarage viclory, and the inso* 

leace of sarage triumph. ^ ; 

J. Wlwre did Mrs. Duston lire ? — 2, When wm she captured ? 
— ^. How old was her infant child at the time ? — 4. What be- 
easM «f Hm «hild ?— $. How far was Mrs. Daston carried be* 
&Mrere»dmflrthcarigv»aiof her^watr f-^, fi^wii^^M ef* 
feet her e3ca|pe f 



NEW ENGLAND WITCHCRAFT. 

1. Faoif thayeair]$45,)whett this first sfwpicion of 
witchcraft in New Engtahd began^^it Springfield, sever- 
al peTi099 were* abased of iMs wime. Of tboge who 
were accused, four (to wit, one at Charlestown, one at 
Dorchester, one at Cambridge, and one at Boston,) were 
executed. For almost thirty jean afterwards, the 
subject seems to have slept in tolerable quiet. But in 
the year 1Q87, or 1€^8, four of the children of John 
Goodwin, a respectable inhabitant of Boston, uni- 
ted in accusing a poor Irish woman of bewitching tbein. 
The accusation was unbappiij regarded with an atten- 
tion which it very ill deserved. Not only did the 
citizens in the nelghboui^ood treat the subject as a 
thing of consequence ; but a number of the clergy held 
a day of fteti^g and prayer on the occasion at the house 
23* 
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of Mr. Qoodwin* Tliis Hnfeappy mefurare gaT€ il»e vtbit' 
a solenm aspect at once. The poor wotnaD, who ae^Gam 
to have been stupified with terror, or bewUdefed hf 
distraction) was apprehended. An inquest of pliysicianfir 
pronounced her to be of sound mind. In coaseqiMnce 
of this decision she was tried, and executed. 

2. An account of the whole transaction was publish- 
ed ; and ,80 generally were the wise and good, as well 
as the weak and wicked, of this centurj, conTiBCed of 
the reality of witchcraft, that w« find, not onfy Mr. 
Baxter writing a preface to the account, and decladi^ 
him who would not believe it to be an obdurate Sa^- 
ducee,but Glanville publishing storten of witches ; &r 
Matthew Hale trying them in the Court ^King^ baMsfa f ' 
seyerai eminent lawyers laying 4owb rules for coovict* 
ing them ; and several grave clei^ymea, such as Par- 
kins and Bernard, undertaking to prove the exiatence, 
and defining the characteristics, evidences, and booiida- 
ries, of witchcraft. With all these.preparatives, it eau- 
npt be surprising, that at a time, when the reality of 
witchcraft had never been questioned, and in a country, 
where it scarcely ever had been doubted, the caise of 
these children should make a deep impression. The 
tame general conviction pervailed every where. Ev- 
ery where persons suspected of being witch^ and 
wizards^ were tried, condemned, and executed, hj the 
autbori^ of the first tcibimals in. Europe;^ as well as by 
iq^einorjudicalorie8rv|a'£ngiand mo^^e pecsons were 
executed in a.^ingle county, than in all the colonies of 
New England, from the arrival of the Plymouth aet- 
tiers, to the present time< 

3. it ought to be here observed, that a bdief in ^b» 
existence, and power, of witches, although unwarran- 
ted either by reascm or. revelation, has been the uaive^ 
sal belief of man. The truth, as every intellig«»t and 
candid man will acknowledge, is ; the existence of 
witchcraft had never been taken up by the human 
mind as a subject of investigation. This capital point 
Ipd beee uniformly omitted ; and every efiMpirer, in* 
stead of examining whether there was any each thing 
as witahcraft, directed ell his efforts todetersoiDe what 
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I mmi»m^tmi^ irnmskM^ff:- tit 

Wre in eaiifl68,charact^i8tics,pnk>&, limits, ^nd ef- 
fect. Where such was the nature of diteutsions, form- 
ed by statesaieii, judges, lawyers and dittoes, the only 
proper question concerning tiiis subject must, it is obvi* 
QWMy be naloratly and uniTersally, forgotten. 

4.|Nearthe close of February, 1699, two girls, about 
eleven years of age, v^a daughter and a niece of Mr. 
PMs, minister of Danvers, then Salem-Tillage) and 
two other girls in the neighborhood, began, as the- chil- 
dren of Mr; Goodwin had done before, to act In apecii- 
liar uid unaccountable manner ; creeping for example 
into holes, and under chairs^ usiog^many unnatural gesi 
tvres, and uttering many ridiculoui obsenratlons, e4|ual^ 
ly deatituie of sense and sobiietyv^ This behaviour ej^- 
cted the attention of the neighb^hood. Several phy* 
ndaas were consulted ; all of wbjmi, except one, de- 
clared tiiemsefves unable to 99^^ a cause for these, 
fliagular affections of the children. This man, more 
ignorant, or more superstitious, than his. companion^ 
confessed his suspicion, that the children were bewitch* 
ed. The declaration appears to have been decMve. 
The ooDm»ctiotts of the children immediately applied 
themselves to fasting,, and prayer ; and summoned tiie^ 
friends to mdte in their devotions. On the tlth of tiie 
fdfiiawlng March,- Mr. Paris invited several of the neigh* 
boring miniaters to unite with him in prayer at hli own 
house* It was observed, that during the religious exer- 
cises the chil^bren were gen^^lly decent, and still ; and 
that' adftmr the service was ended, they renewed their 
former inexplicable c<mduct 

5. A few days before this, an Indian man and woman, 
servants in the house of Mr. .Paris, formed a kind of 
magiad cake ; which like the mola among the Romans^ 
was esteemed sacred in Mexico ; the native country of 
the woman ; and was supposed by these ig^^nrnt crea;^ 
tures, to possess an efficacy, sufficient to detect the an* 
thort <yf the witchcraft. This eake was given to the 
house dog, as having the coonnon canine prerogattve of 
corresponding with the tnvisiUe worid. Soon after the* 
spell was fini^ied, the children, acquainted, probablv, 
with its drifts smd therefore naturally considering tbA 
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as the peeper dme to mtke AaclMwei, h^pisn to poiirt 
4Nit tti€ ftvlhon of their odifortimes. The finit pMBis 
ftccuaedwas the ladsao wpnao herself; who wee eo 
coidiegly (MHBmitied topruKm; and after J^isg there 
some time, escaped wttboat aey farther pqeishafiertip 
eaoept being sold to defray the espeoie of her piese* 
cation. / 

6. Tiit> ether WO8MO9 of the oamce of 6oed, aeti 
Oibome ; one, lonir •v*^ » meleiKehoIyv the other 
hedrid^ irere next aocwed hj the chtUreii ; andf after 
being exaouaedyweBe also teetuniUed to priiMi^ W^ 
ia fire weeks a Mrs. Celej^ and a Mis. Nurset wome» 
of imhlemished charactert and pre f ece or s of neligmif 
were added to the number of the accused. Belstetibe 
examlnaUon of Mrs. Corey, Mr. NoyeA, mjnistor of fla* 
lean, highly esteemed £sr his leaniiag,piety,aiid hemsTr 
elence, made a prsyer* She was then vehemently ae^ 
cased by Mrs. Putnsjta, the mother of one of thea^ and 
by eeTeial other persons, wjio now deelaned fhe» 
aelres bewitched, of beating, 'piacbiag, stvai^rlwg, M^ 
in rarions other ways affiotibg them. Mrs. Putnaait 
parttealarly^ complained of excmciatiog dsiiress; snd 
with loud, piereiog diriefcs, excited in the israiiefotts 
spectators emotisAS of astonishment, pity, and indigna* 
UoQ, bordering open freni^. Mrs. Corey was, of 
coarse, pnmounced |r»iii7f and imprisoned«*«^SoiQnaAeff 
her commitment, a child of Sarah Good, the melsmchidy 
woman menticuMid aboTO, a child between fimr and five 
years old, wasaccnsed by the ssme woman of bewitch- 
ing them ; and accordingly was imprisoaed* 

7. In the mean time &sts were multiplied^ Seyaral 
public ones were kept by the mhab^tants of the villags 1 
and, finally, a genwal £Mst was holden thronghont the 
colony* By these soccessiTe sokaanities tbs subject 
ac^red a consideration literaUy sacred ; end aJarmed* 
and engrossed the minds of the whole coannouty* 
Magistrates snd clergymen gave to it the w^ht of 
their beliof, and their rep«tatiQn ; led their fellow dti* 
aensinto a labyrinth of error, and iniquity; and atm* 
ed the character of their country, in the eye of all 
succeeding generations. Had . Mr. Paris, iastoad nt 
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Bitefiittif to tke cdmpiai&ts ^ tbe ehildren in bis family, 
fisd hf^ifing days of fai^i^ and prayer, on so preposteiv 
oiSB an occasion, corrected them severely ; had the phy* 
flielaii, mentioned above, instead of pronoonclng tnem 
be^Htched, administered to them a strong dose of Ipec* 
acfianfaa; had the magistrates who received the accu* 
sations, and examined the accused, dismissed both, and 
ordered the accused to prison^ or finally, had the jnd- 
fp6si of the superior court directed the first indictment 
to be quashed, and sent the prisoners home $ the evil, 
in either of these stages, might uitdoubtedly liave been 
stuped. But^ unhappily, all these were efforts of rea* 
won which lay beyond the spirit of the times. 

8. That Mr. Paris, Mr. Noyes, jmd Mr. Hal^, believ- 
ed the existence of the witchcraft m Salem Village, 
cannot be questioned. That they seem -to have been 
men of a fair religious character must be ackoowl^dg'-. 
ed. But it must also be acknowledged, tliat both they 
and Messieurs Hawthorn and Corwin, the - magistrates 
pif&cipally concerned, men of goodcharaicter likewise^ 
were, in the present case, rash and Inexcusable. They 
were not merely deceived; but they deceived them- 
selves Und infatuated others. Tbey Were not merely 
zealous, butmnjust They received from persons uuii 
known, injudicial proceedings as^ witnesses, evideiice 
equally contradictory to kiw, to cotnmon sense, and to 
the scriptures. Spectral evidence, as it was termed ; 
that is, evidence founded on apparitions^ and other 
■dpematural appearances, professed to be s^een by the 
accusers, was the only basis of a train of capital 
convictions. 

9. Children, incapable of understanding the things 
about which, they gave testimony, were yet, at 
times, the only witnesses ; and what was still worse, 
the very things which they testified, were put into their 
fllinds and mouths, by the examiners, in the questions 
which Ihey asked. In one case, a man, named Samuel 
Ward well, was Med, condemned, and executed, on the 
testimony of his wUe and daughter, who appear to have 
accused him, merely for the salce of saving ttiemselves. 
4|aon after these examinations, the number of accusers, 
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ui4 by aeceMarj coMtqoeted of t^ Mctvti tlMK^ I 
multiplied to a most alarmlni^ degree. To recite til* 
8l(Nrj would be useless, as well as pain^l. Id substencei 
it wouM be little else than what ha» been aWea^ 
•aid. AH those who were executed, defied the ehai|fe| 
and finally declared their lanocence; althoiigb aev^ai 
of them, m the moment o£ terror, had m^ partial 
confeasions ^ their guilt. A cousiderable immber, lor 
the aame purpose, acknewledged them0elTe» guifty ^ 
and thus escaped death. To such a degree Ad the 
frenzy preTaB, that in the January fo^wing, thegnnd 
jury in^ted almost fifty peraonepM* witchcraft. 

to. Nor waa the evil eoiifined to this neigUbourhoe^ 
It soon spread into Tanous parts of EiMel, Middleaex, 
and Suffolk. Persons at Andoyer, Ipswich, Okmceatef^ 
Boston, and several other places, were accused by 
their ne^hbours, and ethers. For some time, the vie^ 
tma were selected only from the lower classes. I! 
waa not long, however, before the spirit of aeciMatiea 
began to lay hold on persons of more eonsequencei 
On the 5th of August, ]&M, Mr. Geor^ Burroughs^ 
who had formerly preached in Salem Villa^, and a^ 
lerwards at Wells, in the province of Ma^ wis 
broi^ht to trial for bewitching Mary Wakott,, a» la» 
habitant of the village, and was condemned Mr. 
ICnglish, a respectable merchant in Salem, and^ his wife ; 
Messrs. Dudley and John Bradsfreet, soos of the late 
Cfov. Bradstreet ; the wife of Mr. Hale ; the lady rf 
^r William PhJpps, and the Secretary of Cennectlcuf, 
were all among the accused. Mr. EaNgli^ and his wile 
fled to New-York. Mr. Dudley Bradstreet had alhpea^ 
committed between thirty and forty persons for 4ds 
fupposed crime $ but being weary and discouraged^ 
decTined any further interference in the business. ITp* 
en this^ he was charged with having killed nine persons 
by witchcraft ; a«d wa» obliged to flee to the Dietrict 
of Maine. His brother John Wing accused of haring-be^ 
witched a dog, and riding i^on his back, ^dinto New* 
Hampshire. At Andorer, a dog was accused of be^ 
wttchiBg^ several human beiofs^ and pot to deaths. 
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1 f * The evil new became too gtt»t to be borne, A 
maa, uamel OHet Corey, bad been pressed to deatb 
fojf refusiiif to plead ; aa^iuQeteenVeraeiis bad beea 
execBted. More tbea one tbird of these were aaei»- 
besf of tbe CbristLaA Cbarch ; and more tha& one half 
Jiad borne an myi^lemished character, f One hundred 
and 6{t]4 were in prisoni two hundred ^others were 
accused. Stispense send terror 8|Nread^' through tibe 
colony* Neither ^^e nor Bex, neitber ignorance nor 
ianoceiice, neither learning nor piety, neither repots* 
MOB mo^offiee, fiiratohed the leaat aecuri^. Multitude 
appear to have accused others, merely to save then** 
oelveB. Among the accused, not a small number coo- 
ftssed themselTes guilty, for the same reason ; for by 
a strange iayersion of ;|th^cia] process, thoee who Con- 
fessed the crime escaped ; wfaOe those who protested 
their Innocence^ died witb<Hit proof, and without mercy. 

12. While the mischief was thus rolHng up to a 

moontakious siae, the principal persons iii the colony 

began seriousiy to aslc themselres where it would end, 

A convictioQ besfan to spread that the procee^^ were 

rash, and Indelenslble. Mr. Hale probably changed 

bis opinion, because his wife was accused. The same 

cooaderatioa undoubtedly influenced sir William Phtpps. 

A respectable man ia Boston, having been accused by 

soane penons at Aodorer, arrested his accusers for 

de&matien ; and laid his damages at a thousand pounds. 

In consequence of this spirited conduct, the frenzy in 

that town disappeared. In other places, the distresses, 

tlie &ir character, and the apparent innocence of many 

of tbe suSsrers, wrought silently, but powerfully, on 

Ae people at large. At the last special court of Oyer 

and Terminer, h^den on this subject, of fifty who were 

brought to triid, all were acquitted, except three ; and 

.flieee were reprieyed by the governor. These events 

were followed by a general release of those who had 

been imprisoned. Thus the cloud which had so Icmg 

hung over the colony, slowly and sullenly retired ; and 

like the darkness of Egypt, was to the great joy 

of the distressed inhabitants, succeeded by serenity and 

svBslune. 
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13. At this period, aod for some time after, atteinptf 
were made in Tarioiu places to revive these persecti- 
^om ; bat the J failed of aoccess. It has been said that 
an inhabitant of Northampton accused one of his nei^^h- 
bonn of bewitching him to the Hon. Mr. Partridge, a 
verj respectable magistrate in Hatfield. This gentle- 
man, understanding perfectly the nature of the accu- 
sation, and foreseefaig the mischiefs which would spring 
from anj serions attention to it, told the accuser, that, 
as It was not in his power to try the cause immiediateiy, 
he would hold a court at Northampton for that pur* 
pose, on a special day of the succeeding week ; but 
that he could now finish a part of the business. , It was 
a rule of law, he said, that the informant should, in 
various cases, receive half of what was adjudged. . ( A 
person convicted of witchcraft, was by law punished 
with twenty stripes. He should, therefore, order ten 
of these to the accuser^ They were accordingly in- 
flicted on the M>ot; At the appointed time the court 
•was opened at Northampton ; but no accuser appeared. • 

14. This confesselly illeg^f, but exemplary, wise, 
and just administration, smothered the evil her-e Wi its 
birth. Had measuresi equally wise been adopted 
throughout the colony, the story oi New-£ngiand 
witchcraft would never kave been told. From this 
period the belief of witchcitift seems gradually, and 
almost entirely, to have vanished from New England. 
There is, perhaps^ no country in the worid, whose 
inhabitants more generally treat the whol^trata of in- 
Tisible beings which people the regions of superstition 
and credulity, with less respect, or who distinguish re- 
ligion from its counterfeits with more universality, or 
correctness. Even conjurers and fortunetellers, who 
so easily fascinate the curiosity of mankind, and ac- 
quire an importance in the eye of fancy which reason 
reprobates, are generally regarded, here, with con- 
tempt and ridicule. 

qUESTIOJ^. ' 
1. When and where were the first executions m New Eng- 
land fpr witchcraft ?—f. When and where was the next execu- 
tion forthis svppofed crime, about thirty yean afterwardaf— 
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3* m^at It said of execations in England for witchcraft ?— 4. 
When and under what circnmstances was the sabject in Salem 
made a matter of public interest ? — 5. How many persons wore 
nadicted for witchcraft, by the Grand Jury of Salem, in January 
1693 ?*— 6. What was thie greatest number imprisoned at one 
time?— 7* Of accused !--B. How many had been executed?— 
9, How was the progress of the evil checked at Northampton f 



GENERAL OGLETHORPE. "^ 

1. The Hfe of general Oglethorpe, the founder of 
Georgia, would require but little embellishment to 
make it a tale of romance. It was full of variety, ad- 
venture, and achievement. Hi& ruling passions were 
the love of glory, of his country, and of mankind, and 
these were so blended tc^etber in his mind that they 
formed but one principle of action. He was a hero, a 
statesman, an orator, the patron of letters, the chosen 
friend of men of genius, and the theme of praise {or 
great poets. 

2« In his youth, after having been the confidential 
aid-de-camp of the earl of Peterborough, whom he 
resembled in his restless activity of mind and body, he 
early attracted the notice of the great duke of Marlbo- 
rough, and afterwards served with distii^uished repu- 
tation under prince £ugene, in Germany, Hungary, and 
Turkey. From his boyhood he uniformly enjoyed the 
friendship and confidence of his gallant and eloquent 
countryman, f John, duke of Argyle, who, in an 
animated speiSch in parliament, bore spl^endid testimony 
lo his military talents, his natural generosity, his con- 
tempt for danger, and his devotion to the public weaL 

3. Passing^ from the camp to the senate, he soon be- 
came conspicuous for his manly independence, and still 
more for the ardour and purity of his benevolence. 
Anticipating the labours of Howard, he. plunged into 
the dark and pestilential dungeons, in which prisoners 
for debt in England were at that time confined, dragged 
to light the most atrocious abuses, restored to freedom 
multitudes who had long suffered under legal opprei^ 
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ti6D, and eMained puUit ftad «xeB^plftiy {HBuslHiieat of 
the men who had been guilty of these outrages agaiMt 
justice and hmnanity. 

4. Sooa after this a colouy was projected, which, 
without auj proapect of profit or remuneratioa to those 
wtio direct^i^ it,had in Tie w the double object of rdiioT^ 
England from some portion of the daily increasing burden 
of her pauperism, and of opening an avenue to useful 
and independent industry to those who had fallen into 
unmerited misfortune. General Oglethoipe was placed 
at the head of this enterprise, and entered upon it^nth 
that ardour which marked all his undertakings. ^A&i- 
mated by the hope of gaining glory, and of doing good, 
he cheerfully expended a large portion of his private 
fortune, and encountered every vi^iety of fatigue and 
danger.: 

5. It Was in 17,32, immediately after making a spirited 
and patriotic effort in parliament to restore a constitu- 
tional militia, and to abolish arbitrary impressment for 
the sea-service, that he left England to become the 
founder of the colony of Georgia. /TThe suppression 
of the slave trade had also long engaged his attention, 
and under his auspices this infant colony set the exam- 
ple of a legal prohibition of this traffic in the blood of 
man.- 

6.' Various untoward circumstances conspired to 
check the growth of the new settlement, and to frus- 
trate the innumerable plans of agricultural and polit- 
ical improvement which were constantly suggested by 
the busy and fertile mind of the governor ; and, in a 
few years, these labours were completely interrupted 
by the alarm of a Spanish and Indian war. The be- 
nign legislator and magistrate resumed, at once, the 
habits of his youth, and approved himself the hardy, 
daring, and adventurous soldier. By his unwearied 
activity, and the example of his personal courage, not 
less than by his military skill and enterprise, in the la- 
borious southern campaigns of 1740 and 1742, he re- 
pelled the inroads of a far superior enemy, whick 
threatened the subjugation of Georgia and the devast- 
ation of the Carolinas. 
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7. It was this fine coAbkiatloD^of ehiyaky and phi« 
Unthropj in the character of general Oglethorpe, 
graced as it was by a rariety of accomplishmentB and 
the love of letters, that excited* the warm admiration 
of Johnson, who intended to become his biographer*^ 
that called forth the enlogy of Pope, iu those well 
known lines, 

And driven by strong beneyolence of soul. 
Shall fly, like Oglethorpe, from pole to pole ; 

and which induced Thomson to celebrate the praises of 
the founder of Savannah^ among those of the most 
brilliant heroes and patnots of ancient or of English 
history-^ 

Lo swarming southward on rejoicing suns 
Gay colonies extend ; the calm retreat 
Of undeserved distress, the better home 
Of those '^^hom bigots chase from foreign lands. 
Not built on Rapine,* Servitude, and Wo, 
And in their tarn some petty Ityranfs prey ; 
But bound by social freedom, firm they rise, 
Such as of late an Oglethorpe has formed, 
And crowding round, the pleased Savannah sees. 

8. General Oglethorpe admmistered the affairs of 
the colony for abojut eleven years. He afterwards 
passed ^' without fear and without reproach,'^ though 
many alternations of fortune, both in public and private 
life, constantly emulating Howard in the zeal and ex- 
tent of his charity, and sustaining a character as a 
aoldier and a gentleman, such as sir Philip Sidney or 
lord Falkland might have envied. His habitual tem- 
perance and activity preserved his health and fkculties 

;- to extreme old age. . He died in. 1785, affording the 
first example, in modem times, of the founder of a col- 
ony who has lived to see that colony recognized by 
the world as a sovereign and independent stote. Col. 
Daniel Boon, the adventurous founder of the state of 
Kentucky, is, perhaps, the only other instance of this 
remarkable distinction. 
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1. With what philanthropiflt has general Oglethorpe been 
compared f — 2, What was the object in founding Georgia ? — 3. 
What law was passed in Georgia cencerning slavery, on its first 
settlement? — 4. At what age and when did he die? — 5. What 
resemblance is there, between his life and that of Col. Darnel 
Boon, the foander of Kentucky ? 



BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. 

Sec on yon darkening height bold Franklin tread, 
Heaven^s awful thunders rolling o^er his head ; 
Convolving clouds the billowy skies deform, 
And iorky flames emblaze the blackening storm. 
See the descending streams around him burn, 
Glance on his rod, and with his guidance turn; 
He bids conflicting heavens their blast expire. 
Curbs the fierce blaze, and holds th' imprison^ fire. 
No more, when folding storms the vault o'ersprea^, 
The livid glare shall strike thy face with dread ; 
Nor tow'rs nor temples, shuddMng with the sound, 
Sink in the flames, and spread destruction round. 
His daring toils, the threatening blasts that wait, 
Shall teach mankind to ward the bolts of fate ; 
The pointed steel o'ertop th' a;scending spire. 
And. lead o'er trembling walls the harmless Are ; 
In his glad fame whil^ -distant worlds rejoice, 
Far as the lightnings shine^ or thunders raise-their voice. 



DESTRUCTION OF TEA AT BOSTON, 

1. ArxER the act of the British parliament, laying a 
duty on paper, glass, tea, &c. was repealed, with tibe 
exception of tea, on which the d«ty was continued, 
associations were entered into in all the colonies of 
North America, to discourage the use of it. The con- 
sumption was of course greatly diminished, and the tea 
accumulated in the English warehouses. The East 
India Company sought reUef from government, and 
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f'«rgtii them to take off ^k» dilty Wk hnportatton in 
"-Anerica, ami double tke ^utf «b exporta^n in Eng- 
land.: Tfaia proposal, -wMck woold fiave produced 
nearlj the MMe resi^ «b to tke amount of revenue 
received, and have #bTitfied one teriom ^anse of dis- 
pu^te, was declined. 

2. Tlie ministry, beat on levying their American 
doty, thouglit this tea the msost nseful article for the 
experiment They calculated tiiatthis kixuiy, which, 
ircm long habit and extemive use, had hecome almost 
a necessary of life, wwoAd inevitably find purchasers, 
an apKe of all private associations or patriotic agree- 
0aato. In tbfe case, as in many otiMrs, they reposed a 
firise confidence in their estimate of human character; and 
#9igot that some general maxims,however just in ordina- 
iry tones, auiy be inapplicable in great emergencies,even 
aatiottg a people more corrupt and effeminate, than 
Ihose whom they were now endeavouring to subdue. 
But to meet the wishes of the company, a drawback 
was given in England, equal to the duty which they 
liadMkedto have removed, and a guarantee against 
loss, in the experiment of making shipments of tea to the 
cidoniea. 

3. La^e shipments of tea were made to the principal 
ports of the continent, and a general ferment prevailed 
over every part of the country. ( It was not only deter- 
mined that the tea itself should not be received ; but 
whoever made use of this (ministerially) obnoxious 
berb, was r^arded as an enemy to the country^ The 
utmost vigiiance was employed to prevent iCs being 
iMmsomed by those persons, whose innocent daily com- 
forts were thus involved in the vortex of national con- 
tention ; a rigid inquisition was every where enforced 
for this purpose, that on other grounds would have 
been both odious and absurd, but was justified by the 
necessity of combating, in this familiar shape, a princi- 
ple, which was shortly after to be resisted by open war. 

4. Long before the ships arnved with the tea, ar- 
rangements were made to avert the threatened mis- 
-chief. In many case«, tlie consignees were induced to 
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decHne ftcceptingr ^^ charge of it. f Very flpirtted 
resolutioQB were entered into at » fMJblie m^etingp of 
the citizens in Philadelphia, with wliich tiie comigfBees 
complied by resigning* their appointment Frevk Aat 
citj, and from New-York(it was sent hack to Eng^land 
in the same ships that brought it J In Gharlestoi^' it 
was landed, and stored exprMdy in damp warehoines, 
where it was destroyed by the hnmidityl In Beaton, 
it was destined to a more violent destractlon. 

6. Two of the yessels, with the tea, arrived oa Sat* 
nrday, November 27^. A town meeting was held en 
Monday following, and resolntions were pa»ed «haikr 
. to those of Philadelphia, calling on Uie consi||iieei, 
among whom were two sons of governor HntchinMB, 
to decline the charge of it. A vote wys then paascd 
with acclamations, *^ that the tea shall not be landed, 
that no duty shall be paid, and that it shall be sentbaidL 
in the same bottoms.'' After this vote, Mr. Q:nincy, a 
young and eloquent advocate, and ardent patriot, wrifth 
a strong perception of the events that wduid follow 
from the measure now in contemplation, and wishnig 
to try the spirit, and to increase the energy of his leK- 
low citizens, by setting before them, in a strong lig^iit, 
the consequences that might be expected from th^lr 
resolves, addressed the meeting in the following teims^ 

6. ^^ It is not, Mr. Moderator, the spirit that vapours 
wiihin these walls, that must stand us in stead. The 
exertions of this day will call forth events, which will 
make a veiy different spirit necessaiy for our own sal-^ 
Tation. Whoever supposes, that shouts and hosannas 
will terminate the trials of the day, entertains a chikKsia 
fancy. We must be grossly ignorant of the importance 
and value of the prize for which we contend ; we tenat 
be equally ignorant of the power of those combined' 
against us ; we must be blind to that malice, inveteracy, 
and insatiable revenge, which actuate our enemiea, pol^ 
lie and private, abroad and in our bosom, to hope.tliftt 
we shall end this controversy without the sharpest coo- • 
filets, — -to flatter ourselves that popular resolves, pc^pu- 
lar harangues, popular acclamations, and popular 
pour, will vanquish our foes. Let us consider the i 
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Let OS lode to the end. Let lu we%h and consider, 
before we advaiice to ^ose nieasures, which mxut bring 
on the most trjing and terrible struggle this country 
ever saw.'* 

7« The vote was again submitted to the meeting, and 
wa» again passed unanimousij. A guard for the pro- 
teetioD of the vessels was appointed, which protection 
iDckided the protection of the pi;d>lic against the landing 
of the tea« Tiiis guard of tweatj-liye men, were 
respectable citizens, volunteers,' and acting" under the 
dfivecttoD of the committee of correspondence. The 
meetuig was then adjourned to the next day. When 
the town were again assembled, the answer of the 
consignees was read— they refused the proposition to 
sead it back, hut offered to store it. The sheriff came 
in, and read a proclamation from the governor, order- 
ing the meeting to disperse, which was received with 
one imiversal hiss. Votes were passed, ordering the 
owners and captains of the vessels not to suffer the tea 
to be lan^d. Attempts were made, in the meai^time, 
to negotiate, and induce the merchants, and the custom- 
hovMe, to clear out the tea, and send it back. All was 
in vain. 

6. At length, the time was expiring, when the tea 
could rems^ any longer in this situation ; the patience 
of the inhabitants was exhausted; the anxiety and 
watching were too troublesome to be further endured* 
Ji meeting, according to previous notification, was held 
on the 16th of December, at the Old South Church, 
when Mr. Rotch, the owner of the largest parcel of tea, 
Attended, and itfter much difficulty, he was persuaded 
%0 apply to the custom-house for a clearimce, and the 
meetog adjourned, to hear the result,* tiU the next 
moniing. Ten gentlemen accompanied him to the 
custom-house, tind the clearance was refused in a per- 
emptory manner. A vote of the meeting was then 
passed, ordering him to protest against this refusal, and 
a deputation was sent with him to governor Hutchinson, 
who was at his country seat on Milton-Hill, seven miles 
htna Boston, to entreat him to grant a pass that the 
vessel aigbt leave the harbour. 
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9. in the mett Ihne, vatiouB «pe«chet weve iMde Id 
4be aeetiig to kaep tke pe^le tofifetlier^ wUoli w«re 
said to amouBt to «ik or seven thoasaad penens. llr. 
John Rowe, an eminent merchant and patriotic ckiaeB, 
wbo was, doabtless, in the secret •of the measures that 
if«re to he taken 4n the last resoit, Elated, ia Hie 
Ibrm of inqairj^i ^^ Who knows how tea will mix wtth 
syt water?'' which was received with applMise. At 
lei^ht about aasiiHiowii, the deputativn returned from 
Ihe goretttoor, wilh hb refusal to gxant the pass. A 
lew mkrates sdfte^, a haad of eighteen^ twenty j9m^ 
men, who had heea preptred for the tveat, wc&t ^ 
the aseetiBg hovse, giving' a shoat it was echoed hy 
soitte within ; others exclaimed, ^^the Mohawks are 
come!" The assembly broke «f», and apart«f it 
ioflowed this hodj of yousg men to Griffin Vwhai!f,t(njOW 
GaUed JUveipool-wharf,} on the sonUi nde ^ the town. 

10. Three difiereat parties, composed of trasl-wort]^ 
persons, many of whom in lAer life were amon^ tbe 
most respectdble citicens of the town, had It^ea pre- 
pared, in conformity to the secret Kesolves of the po- 
litical leaders, to act as circametanices should reqwtre. 
One or two of these parties, wore a kjnd of Indian 
Asgulte. They w«ret seventy or eightyW>^l; ^uid 
when «very attempt faaa foiled to have the l4a cettn^d, 
1^ the final refusal of the governor to interfere was 
received, it was immediately made known to them, and 
they proceeded at once to throw the ohaoxious naer- 
chaa^^ into the water. This was done with as mmch 
food order and re^fularity, as if the tea had been dk- 
charged in the ordinaij way. The chests were hoisted 
upon the decks, broken open, and their <Dntent8 oiii|>- 
tied over the side of the ship into the clAnnel. A 
laa^e crowd of people was collected, who were quiet 
speciators of the operation, which was completed in 
the course of the evening ; and afler. the work was 
Soished, the actors and spectators caknly retired to tlieir 
several hoities. 

11. Of all the tea, which. was three hundred and 
forty-two chests, <the whole quantity saved is contained 
in a s^all phial gtill in existence. One of the opov^ 
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tors, on his return home, found his shoes filted With it ; 
tilts he put into a hottle, and sealed up!^ N6t a pound 
of the tea was purloined. One of the persons engaged 
in this business, who wished to preserve too large a 
specimen, was observed bj some of his companions to 
have the pockets of his coat a tittle distended. This 
was treated as an accident, which was remedied, how- 
ever, in a good natured way, without resistance, by the 
application of a knife across fhe waist of the coat, 
^hfch left a kind of garment, that has, in later times, 
been called a s'ptnctr^ and the part separated was 
thrown overboard to accompany its kindred tea. The 
most scrupulous care was taken that none of it should 
be secreted. The shores of the harbour, at high water 
mark, were lined with it the next day, as with other 
worthless weeds. A chest, containing a few pounds, 
floated into a creek in Dorchester, where it was dis- 
covered, brought into town, and publicly committed t« 
the fldimes. 

quESTiays. 

1. What proposition did the East India Company propose to 
•hviate the difficulty concerning tea ? — ^2. What measureB were 
adopted by the citizens of America, when-large shipments of tea 
wef« made 1^-3, What was done^in Philadelphia and New-Tork i 
—4. In Charleston ?— 6. How many persons were engaged in . 
throwing overboard the tea in Boston harbour ? — 6, How much 
was there thrown overboard ?-^7. Is any of it still preserved?— 
•• How came it to be preserved? 



FIRST AMERICAN CONGRESS. 

From the Vision of Columbus* 

CoLUMBiTS looked; and still around them spread, 
From south to north, th' immeasurable shade y 
At lafll, the central shadows burst away. 
And rising regions open'd on the day. 
He saw, once more, bright DePware's silver stream. 
And Penn's thronged city cast a cheerful gleam ; 
The dome of slate, that met his eager eye, 
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Now keav^4-iti aroiieft i» a loHler sky. 
The biwitiog gates linfold — and l&, witkin, 
A Bolemn traki, in cooflcioujs glory, tk|iie. 
The well-known fmrms hie eye bad traced before, 
In diff 'i«Dt realms aloi^ tk' extWMled f^atfe' ; 
Here gracM with nobler fame, and rob'd In state, 
They look'd and mov'd magnificently great 

High on the foremost seat, in living Ugkt, 
Majestic Randolph caught the hero's sight — 
Fair on his head, the civic crown was placed, 
And the first dignity his sceptre graced. 
He opes the cause, and -points in prospect far, 
Through all the toils that wait th' impending war, 
But, hapless sage, thy reign must soon be o'er, 
To lend thy lustre, and to shine no more. 
So the bright morning star, firom shades of ev'n, 
Leads up the dawn, and lights the front of heaven, 
Points to the waldng world the sun's broad way, 
Then veils his own, and shines above the day. 
And see great Washington behind thee rise. 
Thy following si?n, to gild our morning skies ; 
O'er shadowy climes to pour th! enliv'niag flame} * 
The charms of freedom and the fire of faml^ - 
Th' ascending chief adom'd his splendid seat, 
Like Randolph, ensign'd with a crown of slate, 
Where the green patriot bay beheld, with pride, 
The hero's laurel springing by its side ; 
His sword hung useless, on his graceful thigh, 
On Britain still he cast a filial eye ; 
But sovereign fortitude his visage bore. 
To meet their legions on th' invaded shore* 

Sage Franklin next arose, in awful main, 
And smil'd, unruffled, o'er th' approaching scene ; 
High, on his locks of age, a wreath waa brao^d. 
Palm of ail arts, that e'er a mortal grac'd ; ^ 
Beneath him lies ^e sceptres kings hare borti^, . 
And crowns and laurels from their temples torn, 
Nash, Rutiedge, Jefferson, in council great, 
And Jay and Laurens op'^ the rolls of fate. 
The Livii^tons, fcir freedom's geneRms band, 
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Thft Lees, Hke Hooslimt, fttlmt of the land, 
O'er ellmee aftd kiiqiidoaM tum'd tiielr ardoat eyes, 
Bade all tV op]^fe8»'d to speedy vea^aaace rise ; 
AH powers o^ sM^ ib their exteaded plan, 
Rise from coasent to sdiield tk« r%bto of Bsan. 
Bold Welco^ org'd llie att-importaiit cause ; . 
With steady ka»d the soleon scetts he draws ; 
Uadaunted fia'amess with his wisdom joined. 
Nor kings ttOF worlds could warp his s^edCeist mind. 

Now, graceful rising from his purple throne. 
In radiant robes, immortal Hosmer shone ; 
Myrtles and bays his learned temples bound, 
The statesman's wreath, the poet's garland crown'd-— 
Morals and laws expand his liberal soul, 
Beam from his eyes^ and in his accents roll. 
But lo 1 an unseen hand the curtain drew ; 
And snatch'd the patriot from the hero's yiew ; 
WrappM in the shroud of death, he sees descend 
The guide of nations and the muse's friend. 
Columbus dropp'd a tear. The angePs eye 
Trac'd the freed spirit mounting tiu'ougb the sky. 

Adaias, esirag^i, a broken charter liore, 
AimI lawifMaacts of rainiBterial power; 
Some iojmr'd right in each loose leaf appears^ 
A king in leirron and a land in tears ; 
Frooi all the gailelbl plots the yale he drew, 
WiHi eye retortiire \0ok*d creatioa trough; 
Op'd die wide rwnge d nature^ bomidkss plan, 
Trac'd a& the steps «f l^erty and man ; 
Crowds roae to rengeanee wMle his accents ni^, 
i^M faMtependeace thunder'd from his tongue. 



BATTLE OF BUNKER^S HILL. 

1. WHEmsER he was deceired by the resemblance of 
name, or from some other motiye unknown, colonel 
Prescott, instead of repairing to the heights of Bunker's 
mil, to fortify himself there, adranced further on In 
the peninsula, and immedisetely commenced his intrench- ^ 
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meats apoii the heights of BreedVi UIU, jaaotlier end'' 
nence, T^ch OYerlo^ks Charlestown, «nd is situated 
towards the extremity of the peaiosala, nearer to Bos- 
ton. The works were pushed witl^ so much ardour, 
that the following morning, hj day break, the Ameri- 
cans had already constructed a square redoubt, capable 
of affording them some shelter from the enemy's five. 
The labour had been conducted with such silence, that 
the English had no suspicion of what was passing. It 
was about four in the morning, when the captain of a 
ship of war first perceiyed it, and began to play his 
artillery. The report of the cannon attracted a multi- 
tude of spectators to the shore. 

2. The English generals doubted the testimony of 
their senses. Meanwhile the thiog appeared too im- 
portant not to endeavour to dislodge the provincials, 
or, at least, to prevent them from completing the forti- 
fication commenced ; for/as the height of Breed^« Hill 
absolutely commands Boston, the town was no longer 
tenable, If the Americans erected a battery upon this 
eminence.! The English, therefore, opened a general 
fire of toe artillery of the town, of the fleet, and of 
the floating batteries stationed around the peninsulas of 
Boston. It bailed a tempest of bombs and balls upon 
the works of the Americans — they were especially in- 
commoded by the fire of a battery planted upon an emi- 
nence named Cop's Hill, which, situated within the town, 
forms a species of tower in front of Breed's Hill. But 
all this was without effect The Americans continued 
to work the whole day, with unshaken constancy ; and 
towards night, they had already much advanced a 
trench, which descended from the redoubt to the foot 
of the hill, and almost to the bank of Mystic river. 
The fury of the enemy's artillery, it is true, had pre- 
vented them from carrying it to perfection. 

3. In this conjuncture, there remained no other hope 
for the English generals, but in attempting an assault, 
to drive the Americans, by dint of force, from thi« for- 
midable position. This resolution . was taken without 
hesitation; and it was followed, the 17th of June, 1775, . 
by the action of Breed's Hill, known also by the name 
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oet toaay tfce temerfty.-df the paFties; for tfee tiamber 
«f ti]« de«4 Mii wdtmded ; a&d ^r tiie elect it prodii^ 
ee^ npt>n iite <ypkHdnd of ttfeir, in regard to the yaloor 
ef the AfBerieaiis, <and the prohahle l^soe of tl>e whole 
wor. 

4. Between i&iifl^daj «6d one o^elbck, the heat heinr 
kitense, all was motloa in the British camp. A mnHi- 
tade of «loep6 unci hoats, filled wil<h soldiers, fefl the 
shore of Boston, and stood for Charlestown ; they land- 
fed ^t Mereton*» Point, wiithont meeting resistance ; as 
Uie shops of war a«d armed i^ssels dfeeliiafly protect- 
]ed the debarkation with the fire* of thA'r artillery, 
'^v'hich forced the enemy to keep within his intrencfb- 
wenfts: This covps consisted often companies of grena- 
iiiers,«s many of light-infaatry, andia proportionafte wttl- 
lery ; the whole under the command of migor*general 
ff owe, and hrigadier genersd Pigot. The troops, oa 
landing, 1[>egan lo display, the light infaatry upon the 
Tight, Ihe grena<!Rers upon the left ; but, havhig obserr- 
^ the sti»ength of the position, and the good connte- 
nance of the Americans, general Howe made a hall, 
4dnd sent to call a reinfbrcem^t. 

&. The English formed themselires in two columns* 
Their plan was, that the lefft wing, andier general PIgof , 
should attack Ifee provincials in Gharlestown ; while 
the centre assaulted the redot^bt ; and the right wing, 
consisting of light hifantryy should force the passage 
tkear the river ifys;&;, and'thas assalHhe Americans in 
flank and rear ; wliich would give the English complete 
^ctory.' It appears, also, thatgenef^aiOki^ ha^ form* 
•ed the design c€ setting fire to ChitrleStown, when 
eir«cuated by the enemy, in («^der that the corps, des- 
tined to assail the redoubt, thus protected by the flame 
and smoke, might be less exposed to the fire of the 
^ovindals. * 

6. The dispositions baring been all compieted, tte 

"Bnjlish put themselves in motion. The provincials, 

^.hat were stationed to defend Charlevtown, fearing lisM 

Ihe'sBSsailanlii-iAkOuld penetrate between tMs towtt^wid 

. • #6^ : . ^ 
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the reddubt, and tfauf. to find tbemselTes cnt off from 
th^ rest of the army, retreated. The English immedi- 
ately entered the tovrn, and fired the buildings — as they 
were of wood, in a moment the combustion became 
general. They continued a slow march against the 
redoubt and trench ; halting, from time to time, for the 
artillery to come up, and act with some effect, preyious 
to the assault. The flames and smoke of CharlestowD 
were of no use to them, as the wind turned them in a 
contrary direction. 

7. Their gradual advance, and the extreme clearness 
of the air, permitted the Americans to level their 
muskets. They,, however, suffered the enemy to ap- 
.proach, before they commenced their fire ; and waited 
for the assault, in profound tranquillity. It would be 
difficult to paint thcf scene of terror presented hj 
these circumstances. A large town, all enveloped in 
flames, which, excited by a violent wind, rose to an 
immense height, and spread every moment more. and 
more ; an innumerable multitude, rushing from all 
parts, to witness so unusual a spectacle, and see the 
issue of the sanguinary conflict that was about to com- 
mence. The Bostonians, and soldiers oi the garrison, 
not in actual service, were mounted upon the spires, 
upon the roofs, and upon the heights. The hills, and 
circumjacent fields, from which the dread arena could 
be viewed in safely, were covered with swarms of 
spectators, of every rank^ and age, and sex ; each agi- 
tated by fear or hope, accorSng to the par^ he 
espoused. 

8. The English, having advanced within reach of 
the musketry, the Americans showered upon them a 
volley of bullets. This terrible fire was so well sup- 
ported, and so well directed, that the ranks of the 
assailants were soon thinned and broken — they retired^ 
in disorder, to the place of their landing-— some threw 
themselves precipitately into the boats. The field of 
battle was covered with the slain. The officers were 

: 3een running hither and thither, with promises, with 
exhor.tations, and, with menaces, attempting to rally 
the soldiers, and inspirit them for a second attac)(. 
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Finally, after the most painful efforts, they resumed 
their ranks, and marched np to the enemy. The 
Americans reserved their fire, as before, until their 
approach, and received them with the same delnge of 
balls. The English, overwhelmed and roated, again 
fled to the shore. In this perilous moment, general 
Howe remained for some time alone upon the field of 
battle — all the officers, who surrounded him, were 
killed or wounded. It is related that, at this critical 
conjuncture, upon which depended the issue of the day, 
general Clinton, who, from Cop's Hill, examined all 
the movements, on seeing the destruction of his troops, 
immediately resolved to fly to their succour. 

9. This experienced commander, by an able move- 
ment, re-established order ; and, seconded by the offi- 
cers, who felt all the importance of success to English 
honour and the course of events, he led the troops to a 
third attack. It was directed against the redoubt, at 
three several points. The artillery of the ships not 
only prevented all reinforcements from coming to the 
Americans, by the isthmus of Charlestown, but even* 
uncovered, and swept the interior of the trench, which 
was battered in front at the same time. The ammuni- 
tion of the Americans was nearly exhausted, and they 
could have no hopes of a recruit. Their fire must, of 
necessity, languish. Meanwhile, the English had ad^ 
vanced to the foot of the redoubt. The provincials, 
destitute of bayonets, defended themselves valiantly 
with the butt end of their muskets. But the redoubt 
b>ing already full of enemies, the American general 
gave the signal of retreat, and drew off his men. 

10. While the left wing and centre of the English 
army were thus engaged, the light infantry had impetu- 
ously attacked the palisades, which the provincials had 
erected, in haste, upon the bank of the river Mystic. 
On the one side, and on the other, the combat was 
obstinate ; and if the assault was furious, the resistance 
was not feeble. In spite of all the efforts of the royal 
troops, the provincials still maintained the battle in this 
part ; and had no thoughts of retiring, until they saw 
the redoubt and upper part of the trench were in the 
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power of Um ^WLcmj, Tke4r retreat w» execiUei 
with an order not to have been expected from new 
levied soldiers. This strenuous resistance of the' left 
wing o( the American armv was, lEk eflsct, the salvatioa 
of me rest; for, if it had given ground hot a iew ia- 
staiits sooner, the enemy^s light Infantry would have 
taken the main body and right wing in the rear, and 
their situation would have been hopeless. 

11. But the Americans had not yet reached the tem 
of their toils and dangers. The only way that remain- 
ed of retreat, was by the Isthmus of Charlestown ; and 
the £ngliBh bad placed there a ship of war and two 
floating batteries, the balk of which raked every pact 
of it. The Americans, however, issued from the pe- 
ninsula, without any considerable loss. It was doling 
tlie retreat, that Dr. Warren received his death. Find- 
ing the corps he commanded hotly pursued by the 
enemy, despieing all danger, he stood alone before the 
ranks, endeavouring to rally his troops, and to encourage 
them by his own example. He reminded them of the 
mottos inscribed on their ensigns ; on one side of whieh 
were these words — ^^ An Appeal to Heaven ;'' and on 
the other**^^^ui transtulit, sustinet;" meaning, the 
same Providence whidi brought their ancestors tlwough 
so many perils, to a place of refuge, would abo de^ 
to support their (kscendants. 

l^j^An EngUsh officer perceived Dr. Warren, and 
knew him ; he^ borrow^ the musket of one of his 
soldiers, and bit him with a ball, either in the head or 
in the breast./ He fell dead upon the spot. The Amer- 
icans were "^apprehensive lest the Engliriiy avftUing 
themselves of victory, should sally out of the peninsur 
la, and attack the bead-quarters at Cambridge. But 
they contented themselves with taking possession of 
Bunker's Hill, where ithey entrenched themselves, in 
order to guard the entrance of the neck against any 
new enterprise on the part of the enemyr The 
provincials, having t^e same suspicion, fortified Pros- 
pect Hill, which is situated at the mouth of the isthmus, 
on the side of the main land. But neither the one nor 
the other wete dispoeed to hazard any new moveiae^t ; 
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th^ £rst^ j^aeMragtd br the hm of so Many men, and 
tke secion^, by that of me field of battle and the penia- 
flnla. The proTincials had to regret five pieces of 
cannon, with a great number of utensils, employed in 
fortification, and no- little camp equipage. 

13. General Howe was greatly blamed, by some,por 
having chosen to attack the Americans, by directing his 
battery in front against the fbrtifications upon Breed^s 
if Ul, aod the trench that descended towards the isea, 
4ogi the part of Mystic river.^ It was thought, that if 
lie h^d landed a reipectabfe detachment upon the 
tptbmus of Charlestown, an operation, which the.assiftl- 
aiMce of the ships of war and floating balt^ies wooU 
h^Vje rendered perfectly easy tQ him, it wovld have 
f^omp^Ued the Amedcans to evaicaate the. peninsula, 
withouit the oeceMity of coming to a saaguioary .^gag»- 
m^Bt They would thus^ in elect, have heen^eprived 
of all coDuqiuoicatiofi with their camp, situated wifhaut 
the peniosula ; and, on the part of the sea^ thty could 
have hoped for no r0treat, as it waa coflvnaaded b^ the 
English. 

14. la this mode, the desired object would, therefore, 
have been obtained without the sacrifice of men. Such, 
it is S4»id, was the plan of general Clioton ; but it was 
tyejected, §o great was the confidence reposed in the 
bravery and discLpliae of the English soldiers, and' in 
the cowardice of the Americans. The first of these 
opinions was not, in tnith, withoqt foundation ; but the 
^ecoQd was absolt^ely chimerical, and evinced mere of 
inteUectual darkness in the English, than of prudence, 
Md just notions upon a state of thiiigs. By this fatal 
erro«r, the bravery of the Americans was confirmed'; 
the S^Ush army debilitated ; the ipirlt of the soldien, 
and perhaps the final event of the whole conteai, 
decided. 

qUESTIOJ^, 

1. When was the battle of Bunker's Hill fouyht?— 2. XVhy 

Was Breed's Hill fortified instead of Bunker's Hill ?— 3., Why 

Were the English so desiroas to dislodge the Americans fron 

Bn«d's Hill ^-^. How many times did the Eaffiieh appr <>aih 
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tii« redottbt before they drore the Americens frotn U^-»5* ^Wltf 
were the English induced to burn Charles to wn?-^6. How came 
Dr. Warren by his death? — 7. In what important particular has 
h been thought that general Howe erred ? 



BURNING OF GHARLESTOWN. 

]« Tut horror of th6 s^ene of Banker's Hill was in- 
creased by the Conflagration of Charlestown, effected 
during the heat of the battle, by the orders of/<^en. 
Gage^' ' Charlestown, besides two hundred other build- 
ings^ contained at that time, six public edifices, and 
about four ^ hundred dwelling houses.) In justification 
of this wanton act of barbarity, it was given out,; that 
the American troops bad stationed themselves in these 
buildings, and under their covert successfully annoyed 
tiieir enemies.' The truth is, there were no American 
troops im ihe town. What may have been the motives 
which produced the devastation, it is impossible to 
determine. 

2. It may have been the indulgence of revenge ; or 
. an intention to strike terror into the Americaos, and to 
teach them, that their towns were universally destmed 
to the flames. It may have been an expectation of 
adding to the confusion of the day, and of giVing in 
this manner a fevourable issue to the conflict. What* 
ever was the motive, it is probable, that the buildings 
were regarded as belonging to the rebels, and as being, 
therefore, of little value. But this act was unnecessa- 
ry, useless, and wanton ;- and must attach to the authors 
of it perpetual infamy. Two thousand people were in 
a moment deprived of their habitations, furniture, and 
other nece^aries ; and property amounting to one hun* 
dred and twenty thousand pounds sterling, perished in 
the flames. 

^ 3. Nor was this conflagration less unwise, than wick- 
ed. Instead of terror, it excited only rage — instead of 
prodacing submission, it roused a more determined hos- 
tility. The attack in the field was such as war author- 
izes i was on men, and on soldiers ^ aiid could be easily 
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fi>]^otten. Here the assatilt was ma^e on the man of 
grey hairs, the defenceless female, and the cradled 
infant. It edg^d, therefore, a resentment, already 
keen-— a breach, which before was wide, it rendered 
immeasurable. 

4. In Europe, where events of this nature have re- 
ceived^ a dreadful kind of justification from immemo- 
rial custom, towns and cities perish, and their inhabit- 
ants are consigned to ruin, without resentment or 
nirprise. Scarcely a sigh, is breathed, or a tear falls, 
at the recital of the melancholy tale. But America 
was in her youth ; and the scene was here a novelty. 
The genuine emotions of nature, approved by reason, 
and founded in truth, sprang up, therefore, instinctively 
in every bosom. On the soundest principles, every 
man, when he heard the story, determined that no plea 
could be alleged for this piece of cruelty. The suf- 
ferii^ of the inhabitants he regarded with intense 
pity, and the authors of them with loathing and horror. 

5. But unjust and unworthy, as the burning of 
Charlestown was, its flames wonderfully enhanced the 
dreadful magnificence of the day. To the vollies of 
musketry, and the roar of cannon ; to the shouts of 
the fighting, and the groans of the dying ; to the dark 
and awful atmosphere of smoke, enveloping the whole 
peninsiHa, and illumined in every quarter by the streams 
of fire from the various instruments of death, the con- 
flagrsktion of six hundred buildings added a gloomy and 
amazing grandeur. In the midst of this waving lake 
of flame, the loity steeple, converted into a blazing 
pyramid of fire, towered, and trembled over the vast 
pyre ; and finished the scene of desolation* 



qUESTIOJ^. 

1. By whose orders was Charlestown barnt? — 2. H«w many 
buildings did it contain ? — 3. What was the alleged reason for 
barning it ?— 4. Wa^ the burning of Charlestown favourable to 
the British f 
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GENERAL LYMAN. 

1 . Few Americans haye a better claim to (lie remem- 
braiKe of posterity^ tban major*geaend Phinebaa Ly* 
man, of ^uffieldX Connecticut ; and tbe history of finr 
men, wnb have Been natives of it, can be more inter- 
ettii^. He graduated at Yaie Coll^;^^ in 1758, aged 
twenty-two years. Wben a senior sopbister, be 
was chosen one of tbe Berideiaa seboian, aad in 
1739 was appointed a tutor. In this office be cimtiQaed 
three years, with much reputation. He tiien devoted 
himself to the profession of the law, in which he soon 
became eminent la 1755, he was appeaated raajor- 
renerai and commander-in-chief of the Connecticat 
forces 4 aad he held this office until the GanadiaB. war 
was ended. He then went as commander-in-chaef of 
the American troops in the ezpeditieo to the Haraa- 
aa, in the year 1762. In ail these employments he 
rendered important services to bis cmmtry; and acqui- 
red a birb reputation for wisdom, integrity, braTejnr, 
military ddll, aad every boaourable characteristic ofa 
soldier. 

S. During the whole course of the war, besides tlM 
high testimony given to his worth by the state, he rt- 
ceived many others; particularly from the BiiUsh 
officers who were bis con^anions ia service ; byteverel 
of whom he was hotden in peculiar esteem. By these 
genU^nen, he was so advantageoiisly spokea of an 
Great Britain, that an invitation was given hhn by aoB# 
persons in high office to visit that country.^**-A company 
had been formed, by his exertions, under the name 'of 
Military Adventurers ; composed chiedy of such as had 
been officers, during the preceding war. Their object 
was to obtain from tbe Bntish government a consider- 
able tract of land, bordering on the rivers Mississippi 
and Yazoo — on this tract they proposed to plant them- 
selves, and as large a colony of their coui^rymen as 
they could induce to join them. General Lyman weot 
to England as agent for this company ; and entertained 
not a doubt, that his application would be immediately 
successful. 
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3. Soaa after hU arrival^ his qwq irieads ia the nio- 
iaivy were removecL Those who succeeded theiD, had 
«iliier fjriends to provide for ; aad foojotd it convement to 
forgfet his services. For a while, hu opeo heart admit- 
^d the encourageBOLents giirea to him in lioodon ; aod 
chari^hlj coBsU:ited the specious reasons, alleged for 
ittccessire deiays, ia the most fayourahie maouer. Af- 
ter dragging sevefal tedious years in tiie melanchol]' 
employment of listeuiug to court promises,, he fouad, 
ia spite of all his precoaceptioDS„ that the men, with 
whom hk hmiuess lay, trifled alike with hia iateresis 

. and their -owu iutegrity. Shocked at the deg^radaliou 
which he must sustaia, hy returniag to his own country 
without accon^liahiag his design, and of appeacmg a3 
a dupe of court hypocrisy, where he had never ap- 
peared but with dignity and honour, he probably, thoi^h 
not without many atru^les, resolved to lay his^bones 
in Britain. But, after eleven of the best years <»f Ue 
life being frittered away in this maimer, .the tract of 
kmd in questloa was granted to the petitioners, and he 
was induced to revisit his native country. Many of the 
petitioners, however, were in the grave ; others were 
already hoary with age ; and all of them were remov- 
ed beyond that period of life, at which men are willing 
to plant themseives in a wilderness, Iviog under a new 
climate, and a thousand miles from their homes. 

4. His return to Connecticut was in 1774, where he 
reniained a short time, and then with his eldest son, and 

4(ilew coB^yanions, embarked for tlie Mississijppi to make 
tome preparation for the reception of his family, who 
were soon to follow. Accordingly the family, together 
with a small number of their jfriends, in the following 
year, was planted in the neighbourhood ofiNatches| a 
town originally built by the French on the eastern 
aide of the Mississippi, cine hundred and eighty miles 
north of New Orleans by land, and twi(;e that dis- 
tance by water. The little colony remained in this 
place Ull the breaking out of the Spanish war in 1781, 
when Aearing that an armed force was ascending the 
dvBr^} they resolved to seek their flight through an 
imme^ wilderness, inhabited by savages, tQ Savannah 
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in Oeorgla, the nearest post in the possession of the 
English. From the Spaniards they had every thing to 
fear. A flight throi^h the wilderness inyolved distresses 
without numher ; hut presented a possihility of safety. 
These unfortunate people determined, therefore, to 
attempt it without hesitation. But they wandered 
hefoK£ reaching SavannafaC>ne hundred and forty-4)iine 
days/and according to their reckoning, ^ore than/one 
thousand three hundred and fifty miles. | • 

6. The dangers and hardships, whicn they encoun- 
tered in their progress, resemhled more the adventures 
of knight-errantry, than the occurrences of real life. 
The caravan was numerous; including women and 
children, as well as men — some of the children infants 
at the breast They were all mounted on horseback; 
but the ruggedness of the ground obliged such as were 
able to walk, to make a great part oi their way on foot 
The country through which ihey passed was intersected 
by numerous, and those often broad and deep, rivers. 
Steep and loAy mountains, equally difficult to climb, 
and to descend, obstructed their path. Marshes im- 
passable forced them to take long tedious circuits. 
The rivers they were obliged to swim on horseback ; 
and in attempting to cross one of them, several of their 
dumber had well nigh perished. Their sufferings from 
the dread of wild beasts and savages were incessant 
The Choctaws, through whose territory, and along 
whose borders, their journey lay for a great extent, 
had espoused the Spanish interest ; and of course be- 
come their enemies — and from Indian enemies no con- 
cealment, no speed, no distance, can furnish safety. 
The most quiet, the most secpre moments, are, like 
the silence before a stroke of lightning, a mere prelude 
to danger and death. 

6. Famine, also, threatened them in their best cir- 
cumstances ; and frequently stared them in the face. 
Once they were reduced to their last morsel. Often 
they suffered intensely from thirst. In one instance, 
when both they and their horses were nearly famished, 
a lady who was of their company, wandered in search 
•f water some distance from their encampi^ent f^ and 
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found a small spot, which exhibited on its surface a 
degree of moisture. She scraped away the earth with 
her hands ; and, haying hollowed out a basin of consid- - 
erable size, saw it soon partiailj filled with about a 
quart of perfectly 'pure and sweet water. Having 
assuaged her own thirst, she called the rest of the 
company ; who, together with their horses, all drank 
at this little spot, until they were satisfied ; the water 
returning regularly to the same height, as soon as it 
was exhausted. Jr ought not to be forgotten, that dis- 
ease attacked them in various instances ; and obliged 
thdie who were well, to halt for the recovery of the 
sick. 

7. One instance of the perilous situation in which 
they were placed deserves particular notice. About 
two days before they reached the first village of the 
Creeks, which was on their way, their provisions were 
exhausted. As they had lived for some time on a 
scanty allowance, many of them had lost both their 
strength and spirits. How long it would be before a 
new supply could be obtained, it was impossible to 
determine. In this situation, those who suffered q^ost 
severely, gave themselves up to despair; and, pro- 
nouncing all further efforts fruitless, concluded to die 
on the spot. Il^was with no sm^ll difficulty, that their 
more robust and resolute companions persuaded thetn 
to renew their exertions for a short time, and to pro- 
ceed with a slow and heavy progress on^ their journey. 
At the moment when every hope was vanishing, they 
discovered that they were in the neighbourhood of this 
village. 

8, Three of their company were then deputed to go 
forward, make known their wants, and if possible j ob* 
tain relief from the savages. Colonel McGillivray, 
who for several years exercised an entire controul over 
the Creek nations, had for some time resided in this 
place $^ but unfortunatebr was now absent. As they 
approached the village,4the Indians observed, that their 
saddles lyere such as were used by the Virginians, and 
. enemies. In vain they asserted, that they were sufo- 
. jfctft of the king of Great Britain, and friends of the 
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Creekfi. The sadcRhes rtftited their assertions. About 
sementy of the savages farmed a circle arotmd the mes- 
sengers. In rahi tj^d'thej allege the defmeeless state 
. of Sietnselrcs and thdr company ; the presence of their 
Women and children ; their destitution of arms, and 
even of hread^ ^d the frank, friendly* manner, in 
-•rhich they bad entered the village. 

9. The erpedition, however, stiW appeared mysteri- 
tnis to the Indians ; the motives which ted to it strange 
and inexplicable ; and the unfortnnarte saddles decisive- 
ly trontradictory to all their professions. An earnest, 
and in the end a "rery vehement debate cbmmenled 
among them, of which only a few ill boding wDrds 
were Tinderstood by the messengers — soch as Vxrfp,nian^ 
\ong knift^ no good^ and soma^ others. Prom these they 
detennifted, npon the hest -gronnds, that then* ftrte was 
nearly, !f not tpiite decided. At the same time, Bv;eiy 
warrior seized his Icnife ; every face became distortaci 
with wrath ; and every eye lighted np with fierce and 
gloomy vengeance. At this desperate moment, ali^ck 
servant of Col. McGillivray Teturmng from itbroad, en- 
tered the circie, and demanded the canse of the tumxdt. 
The fedi^ms replied, that these strangers were "V^rgin- 
lahs, as was dear!y proved by their saddles ; that, of 
course, they were bad men, enemies to the Creeks, 
■and to their falher the Idng of Great Britain ; and that, 
^erefore, they ought immediately to be killed. 

1^. The black fellow then asked the messengers who 
and whence they were, and what was their errand to 
their viHage. To these inquiries they retnmed an an- 
swer with which he was perfectly satisfied. He then 
told the Indians, that they had wiiolly mistaken the 
*chafracter of the nicn ; that they were not Virginians, 
but Briti«di subjects, good men, and friends to the 
Creeks; thsit they were in distress, and instead of being 
killed, ought therefore to be instantly relieved. When 
he found that "his remonstrances did not satisfy the 1«- 
dians, and that they ^11 believed the messengers to be 
Virginians, he called them rascals, fools, and'mad-men. 
This abuse they took very patiently, wUht>ut attempt- 
ing a reply; but still declared themselves -wholly tm- 
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satisfiecL At length one, more moderate than the rest, 
said, "n they are Englishmen, as they profess, they 
can make paper talk ;'' meaning, that if they were 
Englishmen, they must have kept a journal, which 
they could now read for the satisfaction of the Creeks. 
11. The black fellow, seizing the hint, asked the 
messengers whether they had kept any such journal. 
They replied in the negative. He then asked them ' 
whether they had any written paper about them — ob- 
serving that it would answer the purpose equally 
well. One of them, Examining his pockets, found an 
old letter. From this letter the black desired him to 
read a history of the expedition ; and promised to in- 
terpret it to the Indians. Accordingly, looking on the 
letter as if he was reading it, he briefly recited the 
adventures of himself and his companions, from the 
time when they left Natches. The black fellow inte& 
preted sentence by sentence ; and the Indians listened 
with profound attention. As the recital went on, their 
countenances, which at the sight of the letter had begun 
to relax, gradually softened ; and before it was finished, 
the gloom gave way to a smile, and the ferocity was 
succeeded by friendship^ The whole body put up their 
knives; and, coming ofie by one to the messengers, 
took them cordially by the hand ; welcomed them to 
their village ; declared themselves satisfied that they 
were good men, and Englishmen ; and promised them 
all the assistance in their power. 'With these joyful 
tidings the messengers set out for their company ; and 
brought them immediately to the village. Here they 
were entertained with A kindness and hospitality, as 
honourable to the Indians, as it was necessary to them- 
selves ; and rested, until they were recruited for their 
journey. 

qUESTIOJ^S. 

1. Where did general Lyman live before leaving CoHQectic at? 
—2. What induce4 btm to go to England ? — 3. How long did 
he remain there ? — 4. Where did he and Yua family settle on / 
leaving Connecticat ?— 5. Why and when did they leave Nat- 
ches ?— 6. What wag the diitaace oC their route to Saraimah f 

* 
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—7. How lone ware they pcrformmgit?— S. Why were^lhay 
fe08p«cted by the Creek Indiana, of being Vifs;i&iaiu ?«-9. fSSMr 
"were'the Creeki c^myiBced of their siistake ? 



EXCISION OF WYOMING. 

l.-'lifBABiTANTs of CoDoeeticut^ bad plant^^'^on the 
eastern branch of the Sosque^slbna, towards ^e exr 
trexnity of l^nnsjlyania, and upon the roadf of Oswego^. 
tfaeeettleAient of Wjotoing. Populous and flourishing^ 
its prosperity was the subject of admiration. It <x>n8isted 
of eight townships, each containmg a sfquare of five 
miles, beautifully situated on both sides of the riTsr. 
The mildness of the cUtnate answered to the feitilily 
of the soil. The inhabitants were strangers alike to 
excessive wealth, which elates and depraves; and 
to poverty, which discourages and d^gr^es. All hrei 
in a happy mediocrity, frugal of their own, and covet- 
ing nothmg from others. Incessantly occupied in rural 
toils, they avoided idleness, and all the vices of whieh 
it is tlie source* 

2. In a word, this little country presented, in reali^i, 
the image of those fabulous times which the poets have 
described under the name of the Golden Agt, But 
their domestic felicity was no counterpoise to the zeal 
with which they wei*e animated for the common. cause; 
they took up arms and flew to succour their country. 
It is said thev had furnished to the army no less thaaa 
thousand soldiers,, a number ^^ly prodigious for so 
feeble a population, and so happy in their homes. Tot , 
notwithstanding the drain of all this vigorous youth, the 
abundance of harvests sustained no diminution. Th^ 
crowded granaries, and pastures replenished with fat 
cattle, oflered an exhaustless resource to the American 
army. 

3. But neither so many advantages, wor even the 
retired situation of these unfortunate colonists, could 
exempt them from the baneful influence of patty spiiit 
Although the tories, as they called them, were not so 
numerous as the partisans of liberty, yet they challea- 
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Sidi attention by the arrc^Qce. of their character, and 
^ extent of th^eir pretensions. Hence, not only fkmi- 
lies w^re seen armec} against families, but eyen sox^ 
sided ajBjiainst their fathersi brothers against brothers, 
and, at last, wives against their husbands. So true it 
is, that no, virtue is proof against the fanaticism of opin- 
ioa^ and no happiness against political division. 

4, ^e tones were, besid^, exasperated bj thei^ 
losses in the excursions they had made in company 
With the savages in the preceding campaign. But that 
which envenomed them the most was, that several indi- 
viduals of the same party, ^ho, having quitted their 
habitations, were come to claim hospitality, then 40 
mnch in honour among the Americans, and particularly 
at. Wyoming, had been arrested as suspected persons* 
and sent to take their trial in Connecticut Others had 
beeu expeUed froni the colony, Thns hatreds cpntinu; 
ed more a^d more rancoroxts. The tories swore re- 
yenge-r-they coalesced with tbe Indians. The tim^ 
was favourable, as the youth of Wyoming were then 
at the army. In order the better to secure succesc^ 
{and to surprise their enemies before they should think 
pf standing upon their defence, they resorted to artifice. 
They pretended the n^ost friendly dispositions, while 
they meditated only war and revenge. 

5. A few weeks before they prepared to execute 
tbeir horrid enterprise, they sent several xpessages, 
charged with protestations of their earnest desire to 
cultivate peace. These perfidies lulled the inhabitantB 
of Wyoming into a deceitful security, while they pro- 
cured the tories and savages the means of concerting 
with their partisans, and of observing the immediate 
Qtate of the colony. Notwithstanding the solemn assu- 
rances of the Indians, the colonists, as it often happens 
when great calamities are about to fall on a people, 
seemed to have a sort of pre-sentiment of their ap- 
proaching fate. They wrote to Washington, praying 
lum to send immediate assistance. Their despatchejB 
did not reach him— -they were intercepted by the 
Pennsylvania loyalists ; and they would, besides, have 
arrived too late. The sava^^es bad already made their 
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appearance upon the frontiers of the colony — the plun- 
der they had made there was of little importance, but 
the cruelties they had perpetrated were affrightful — 
the mournful prelude of those more terrible scenes 
which were shortly to follow ! 

■^«. About the commencement of the month of July, 
1778^ the Indians suddenly appeared in force upon the 
banks of the Susquehanna. They were headed by 
a Col. John Butler, and a person of the name of Brandt, 
both of mixed blood, together with other chiefs of their 
nation, distinguished by their extreme ferocity in the 
pi-eceding expeditions. This troop amounted in all to 
sixteen hundred men, of whom less than a fourth were 
Indians, and the rest were tories, disguised and painted 
to resemble them-^-the officers, however, wore the 
uniforms of their rank, and had the appearance of reg- 
ulars. The colonists of Wyoming finding their friends 
so remote, and their enemies so near, had constructed 
for their security four forts, in which, and upon diferent 
points of the frontier, they had distributed about five 
hundred men. 

7. The whole colony was placed under the command 
o^Zebulun Butler J[ cousin of John, a man who, with 
some courage, was totally devoid of capacity. He was 
even accused of treachery ; but this imputation is not 
proved. It is at least certain, that one of the forts, 
which stood nearest the frontiers, was entrusted to 
soldiers infected with the opinions of the tories, and 
gave it up, without resistance, at the first approach of 
the enemy. The second, on being vigorously assaulted, 
surrendered at discretion. The savages spared, it if 
true, the women and children ; but butchered all the 
rest without exception. Zebulun then withdrew, with 
all his people, into the principal fort, called Kingston. 
The old men, the women, the children, the sick, in a 
word, - all that were unable to bear arms, repaired 
thither in throngs, and uttering lamentable cries, 9.S to 
the last refuge where any hope of safety remained. 

8. The position was susceptible of defence j and if 
Zebulun had held firm, he might have hoped to with- 
stand the enemy, until the arrival of succours. But 
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Joim Bvtl^T was layisb of promises in ordei to 4rair 
jhim oojL in which he pucceed^, by persuading him, 
tluM; if h^ would consent to 9 p^ley in the open field, 
tjhe siege irould sooajbe raised, and every thing accom- 
t^lodated. John rf^tired, ifx fact, with all his corps ; 
^bulun afterwards marched out to the place appointed 
for th<e conCere^c^, at a considerable distance from the 
jEort ; frojii motives of cautio^ he took with him foi^ 
J^undred jmep, w^U armed, being neiM^'ly the wholfK 
strength of the garrison. If this step was not dictated 
bj treachery, it must, at least, hp attributed to a very 
iltppge simplicity. 

.9^ Ilayiug come to the spot agreed on, Zebulun found 
no living being there. Reluctant to return without ap 
j^iterriew, be advanced towards the foot of a mountain, 
^ a still i^re^ter distance from the fort, hoping he migj^t 
fip4 some person to confer with. The farther he pro- 
qeieded ao tbi» disnuti solitude, the more he had occasion 
io x^emark that no token appeared of the presence otr 
aFicinlty of humaQ creatures. But far from halting, as 
if impelled by an irresistible destiny, he continu,ed his 
VJiarch. The country, meanwhile, began to be over- 
iisha|ded by thick forests ; at length, in a winding path, 
hf^ perceived a flag, ivhich seemed to wave hw 
fii. The individual who bore it, as if afraid of treach- 
;^ry from his side, retired as he advanced, still making 
Jtbe panie si^nate. But already the Indians, who knew 
the country, profiting ky th^ obscurity of the woods, 
had completely surrounded him. The unfortunate 
American, without auspicion of the peril he was in, 
continued to press forward, in order to assure the trai- 
tors that he would not betray them. He was awakened 
pjfX too jioon from this dream of security ; in an instant 
ihve savagjes sprang from their ambush, and fell upon 
nim with hideous yells. 

JO. He formed his little troop into a compact column, 
^d showed more presence of mind in danger than h,e 
Jbad manifested in negociations. Though surprised, the 
^Aonericans exhibited such vigour and resolution that 
jjhe advantage was rather on their side ; when a soldier, 
flitJtM^ from tceacbeiT or cowardice, cried o^t aloud-r 
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" The colonel has ordered a retreat?'^ The AmericaDl 
immediately break, the savages leap in among the 
ranks, and a horrible carnage ensues. The fugitives 
fkll by missiles, the resisting by clubs and tomahawks^ 
T^he wounded overturn those that are not ; the dead and 
the dying are heaped together promiscuously. Happy 
those who expire the soonest ! The savages reserve 
the living for tortures ! and the infuriate tories, if oth* 
er arms fail them, mangle the prisoners with their 
nails ! Never was rout so deplorable ; never was mas- 
sacre accompanied with so many horrors. Nearly all 
the Americans perished ; about sixty escaped from the 
butchery, and with Zebulun, made their way good to a 
redoubt upon the other bank of the Susquehanna. 

11. The conquerors ijcTvested Kingston anew ; and 10 
dismay the relics of the garrison by the most execrable 
spectacle, they hurled into the place above two hun- 
dred scalps, still reeking with the blood of their slaugh- 
tered brethren^ Colonel Dennison, who commanded 
the fort, seeing the impossibility of defence, sent out 
a flag to inquire of Butler what terms would be allowed 
the garrison, on surrendering the fort. He answerer}, 
with all the fellness oi his inhuman character, and in a 
single word — the hatchet.. Reduced to this dreadful 
extremity, the colonel still made what resistance he 
could. At length, having lost almost all his soldters, he 
surrendered at discretion . The savages entered^ the 
fort, and began to drag out the vanquished ; who, know- 
ing the hands they were in, expected no mercy. But, 
impatient of the tediousness of murder in detail, the 
barbarians afterwards bethought themselves of enclos- 
ing the men, women, and children, promiscuously in 
the houses and barracks, to which they set fire, and 
consumed all within ; listening, delighted, to the moans 
and shrieks of the expiring multitude. 

12. The fort of Wilkesbarre still remained in the 
power of the the colonists of Wyoming. The victors 
presented themselves before it ; those within, hoping 
to find mercy, surrendered at discretion, ; and without 
resistance. But if opposition exasperated these lerd- 
'icrus njen, or rather these tigers, insatlt^g^r^umaii 



blood, submission did not soften them. . Their rage w(» 
principally exercised upon the soldiers of the garrison ; 
aliof whom they put to death, with a barbarity ingen- 
ious in tortures. As for the rest, men, women, and 
children, who appeared to them not to merit any spe- 
cial attenti<mAhey burned them as before, in the houses 
and barracksJ The forts being fallen into their hands^ 
the barbarians proceeded, without obstacle, to the de* 
vastation of the country. They employed at once, 
sword, fire, and all instruments of destruction. The 
crops, of every description, were consigned to the 
flames. The habitations, granaries, and other construc- 
tions, the fruit of ye^s of human industry, sunk in 
ruin under the destructive strokes of these cannibals. 

QimSTIOJfS. 
1. Where was the settlement of Wyoming?— 2. By whom 
was it made ?— 3. How many soldiers did they famish the 
American army?— 4. Why did not the despatches, sent to 
Washington for relief^ reach him ?— 5. When did the Ikcision of 
Wyoming take place ? — 6. Under whose command was the col- 
ony placed ? — 7* What became of the women and children ia 
forts Kingston and Wilkesbarre I 



NEW-ENGLAND. 

Hail to the land whereon we tread, 

Our fondesV boast ; 
The sepulchre of mighty dead, 
The truest hearts that ever bled, 
Who sleep on glory's brightest bed, 

A fearless host ; 
No slave is here — our unchained feet 
Walk freely, as the waves that beat 

Our coast. 

Our fathers crossM the ocean's wave 

To seek this shore ; 
They left behind the coward slave 
To welter in his lining grave ; 
With hearts unbent, high, steady, brave, 

They sternly bore igzedby^oogle 



Bat flouls like tbeae^ «ucb toUa mpeir4 
To aoar. 

Hail to the iQoro, when first thie^ stood 

Ob Bunker> height ; 
Ajad fearless stemm'd tt^ invading flood, 
^d wrote our dearest rights in blood, 
And mow'd in ranks the hireling bnpod. 

In desperate fight ; 
1 'twas a proijd, exulting day, 
For ev'n our fallen fortunes lay 

In light. 

There is no other land like thee, 

No defuoer 9b<MPe ; 
-TJbau art the shelter p£ the fiyee ; 
^e home, the part of liberty 
Thou ba«t beea^ and shall ev^er ift^ 

TiH *[ine is o'er. 
Cre I foi^^et to think upon 
My land, shall mother course the spjd 

She bore. 

Thou art the firm, unshaken rock, 

On wfai^b w* rest ; 
And, rising from the hardy stock. 
Thy acfDg tbe t^rsiffitVi frown iribaU OMfikt 
And slavery's gallkig icthains unlock, 

And foee Ih' oppress'.d— 
All who the .wreath of fneedom twune) 
Beneath the shadow <xf tiietr orioe. 

Are blest 

We love thy rude and rocky shor^. 

And here we stand — 
Let foreign navies hasten o'er. 
And on our heads their fury pour, 
And peal their cannon^s loudest roar. 

And storm our land ; 
They still shall find our Uves are gXv'n 
To die for home ; a^d ifs^tj^ipi bjBav'ia 

Our hand. 
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^ TORNADO IN BARBADOES. 

1. It was now the month of October, 1780, and the 
inhabitants of the islands were in the enjoyment of that 
miexpected tranquillity which resulted from the cessa- 
tion of arms, when their shores, and the seas that 
washed them, were assailed by so dreadful a tempest, 
that scarcely would there be found a similar example 
in the whole series of maritime records, however re- 
plete with shocking disasters and pitiable shipwrecks. 
If this fearful scourge fell with more or less violence 
upon all the islands of the West Indies, it no where 
raged with more destructive energy than in the flour- 
ishing island of Barbadoes. It was on the morning of 
the tenth, that the tornado set in, and it hardly began 
to abate forty-eight hours after. The vessels that were 
moored in the port, where they were considered in ' 
safety, were wrenched from their anchors, . launched 
into the open sea, and abandoned to the mercy of the 
tempest. Nor was the condition of the inhabitants on 
shore less worthy of compassion. 

2. In the following night, the vehemence of the hur- 
ricane became yet more extreme ; houses Were demol- 
ished, trees uprooted, men and animals tossed hither 
and thither, or overwhelmed by the ruins. The capital 
of the island was well nigh rased to a level with the 
ground. The mansion of the governor, the walls of 
which were three feet in thickness, was shaken to its 
foundations, and every moment threatened to crumble 
in ruins. Those within had hastened to barricade the 
doors and windows, to resist the whirlwinds; all 
their efforts were of no avail. The doors were rent 
from tiieir hinges, the bars and fastenings forced ; and 
chasms started in the veiy walls. The governor, with 
his family, sought refuge in the subterraneous vaults ; 
but they were soon driven from that shelter, by 
the torrents of water that poured like a new deluge 
from the sky. 

3. They issued then into the open country ; and, 
with extreme difi^ulty and continual perils, repaired 
Wider the covert of a mound, upon which tl^'J^-j^ff 



was erected ; but tbat mass being itself rockeJ <f hj (ia 
excessive fbrj of die wind, the apprehensiDD 'oNit^io^ 
buried under the stones that wejre de.t^chefd frooir i^ 
conpelled them again to remove^ and. to retire froii^all 
habitation. Htlppilj for tbemi, tbe^ held together y for, 
without the mutual aid they lent each other, tbe; most 
all inevitably have perishedt After a long an4 tpilsome 
laarch in the midst of ruinSy they aucceeded in gaimi^ 
abattery^ where they stretched memaelve^t fa<;e downr 
ward, on the ground, behind the carri^es of the hcavi? 
est cannon, still a wcetjsbed and dpubtui) asylum, aifiof 
those very carriages were C0DtmuaJ]|^ put in motion by 
tbe impetuosity of the vortical gusts, 

4. The other houses of the city being less scdid, ba4 
been prostrated before that of the governor, and theif 
unhappy inhabitants wandered as chance directed doiv 
ing Uiat merciless night, without shelter and without 
succour* Many perished under the ruins of their dwel- 
lings ; others were the victioui of the sudden iwndair 
tion ; several: were sujSbcated in tbe nure« The ibic;k- 
ness of the darkness, the li^rld ^x-q of tho IJi^ti^ing) 
the continual peal of the thunder, the horrible whist- 
ling qf the wmds and rsdn, the doleful cries of the 
dying} the despondent moans of those who were ufiabls 
to succour them, the shrieks and wailings oi women 
and children, ieill seemed to annoimce the destruction of 
tbe world. But the return of day pregenled to th^ 
view of the survivors a ^ectacle whicl^ the ima^a- 
tion scarcely dares to depict 

5. This island, lately no rich, so l^ourishin^, so QOYexw 
ed with enchanting landscapes, appeared all of a sudden 
transformed into one of those poUr regions, where an 
eternal wii^ter reigns. Not an edifice left standing ; 
wrecks and ruins every where ; eyery tree subverted; 
not an animal alive ; the earth strown with their re- 
mains, intermingled with those pf human behigs i the 
very surface of the soil appeared no longer the same. 
Not merely the crops that were in prospect, and those 
already gathered, bad been devoured by the hurrieane ; 
the gardens, the fields, those sources of the deliglit and 
•pule6ce o^ t^e 9olomsts, b^d fe^ed ta ewt 1» their 
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place were 'fiwaid Aoep saaicl, er (Stonl ckijr ; the enclo- 
sores bad disappeared^ the ditches were filled up ; the 
roads cat with deep nrvhiBS. l!^e dead atnotmted to some 
thotisands ; tilitis nmch fe known, though tiie preclie 
number is not ascertained. 

6. In effect, besides thbse whose fallen houses be- 
came ibeir tombs, how maaj were swept away by tfa« 
waves of the swoln sea and by the torreote, resembliiqf 
xiFers, which .gushed from the hills! The wmd blew 
with a violence so unheard of, that, if credit be given 
to the most solemn doctRnetfitB, a fneee of canfion, which 
threw twielre pound balls, wus transported from one 
battery to ano&er at more than three himdred yards 
distance. Much of what escaped the fury ef the tem- 
pest, fell u prey to the frantic viorlenoeo^ men. A« 
soon as the igates of t^ ^risens were burst, the crlHii« 
nals sallied forth, «nd, joining the negroes, always pre« 
pared for nefairle^s 4ee#B, they seamed io brave Uie 
wrath of heaven, and put every thing to sapk and 
plunder. 

7 And perhaps the whites would have b^en all 
massacred, and the whole island consigned to perdition, 
if i^eneral Vaughan, who happened to be there at the 
time, liad not watched over the public safety at the 
bead of a body of regular troops. His cares were 
successful in saving a considerable quantity of provision, 
but for which resource the inhabitants would only have 
escaped the ravages of the burricane, to be victims of 
•the no less horrible scourge of famine. Nor should it 
be passed over in silence, by a sincere friend of truth 
^and honourable deeds, that the Spanish prisoners of 
war, iat this time considerably numerous in Barb'adoes, 
under the conduct of Don Pedro San J«g%did every 
thing that could be expected of brave and generous 
soldiers. Far from profiting of this calamitous conjunc- 
lore to abuse their liberty, fliey voluntarily encountered 
perils of every kind to succour the unfortunate island- 
ers, who warmly-acknowledged their services. 
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31$ VEE9CH BASTUJL 

AlffiRICAN IKDEPENDENCEL 

He that outlivM that day, and came safe hack 
From those sharp conflicts, which the same assured, 
Shall stand on tiptoe, when that day is namM, 
And rouse him at the sound of independence. 

They who iiv'd through those times and see old age, 

Shall yearly feast among their countrymen. 

And some shall dtrip their sleeves and show their scarsi 

Familiar in our moutiis, as household words, 
Shall he the names of Washington, and Warren, 
Hancock, and Adams, Hamilton, suid Green, 
Knox, Franklin, Lincoln ; and full many others 
Shall, in our flowing cups he fresh rememher^d. 
Our Independence, then, shall ne'er gp hy, 
From this day to the ending of the world ; 
Sat its first founders we'll comme^mors^te. 



FRENCH BASTILE. 

1. While the Bastile remained in the power of the 
crown, the revolutionists could not think themselves in 
security. On the 14th of July, A. D. 1789. that awful 
fortress of despotism, of which the name for ag^es in- 
spired terror, was invested hy a mixed multitude of 
citizens, and soldiers who had joined the popular ban- 
ner. De Launay,;^the governor, displayed a flag of 
truce, and demanded a parley ; hut, abusing the confi- 
dence which that signal inspired, he discharged a heavy 
fire of cannon and musketry on the besiegers. ^ This 
act of tre^biAy, far from intimidating the people, only 
inflamed their rage^ and rendered them desperate. 
They renewed the attack with a valour raised to frerzy. 
The Bastile was carried by assault. The governor 
being seized, was instantly massacred, and his head car- 
ried in triumph through the streets of the capitalT 

2. In the gloomy apartments of this justly dreaded 
state prison, which had scf long been sacred to silence 
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. aad detpalr, was found, amongst other engines oi era* 
elty^ an iron cage, containing the skeleton of a man, 
vrho had probably lingered out a considerable part of 
his existence in that horrid abode. Amongst the prison- 
ers released by the destruction of this, fortress, were 
major White, a native of Scotland, and the coynt de 
Lorges ; the former appeared to have his intellectual^ 
faculties greatly impaired by long confinement and mis« 
ery, and, from being unaccustomed to converse with 
mankind, he had forgotten the use of speech ; the lat- 
jter was exhibited to the public in the Palais Royal ; 
and his s^uallid appearance, his white beard, which 
descended to -his waist, and his imbecility, the direful 
effect of imprisonment for thirty-two years, rendered 
him an object perfectly adapted to operate on the pas- 
sions of every spectator. \ The bastile was levelled to 
the ground, and with it the despotism of thei French 
monarchy fell prostrate ra the dust \ '^ 

3. Had the Parisians st<>pped at this point, ii|rrn 
ceedings would have merited the applause of DoaB^erity. 
But tremendous riots in the capital and at pg;i^ailles, 
which menaced the lives of the king and queee, iwid 
the " gardes du corps," shewed that the fary of me 
populace was not yet satisfied. These, however, being 
only the acts of a frantic mob, were not prod lu: live of 
any important results. The popular frenzy at tonglh 
began to subside, and the public tranquil tky ^aemtsd to 
be restored. 

4. The 14th of July, A. D. 1790, the aimi^ 
the capture of the Bastile, was di&tlngut^hcij 
the most magnificent and interesting^ scenes 
ited in any age or CQuntry. This wa^ Ihe g1 
federation celebrated at the ^^ Champ^^\r _ 
piece of ground adjoining to Paris, fibou^^PiLlii 
yards in length, bounded on each side by lofty trees, 
and commanding at the farther extremity a view of the 
military academy. In the middle of this field an altmH^ 
was erected, for the nurpose of administering the civic 
oath ;and around it was thrown up an immense amphi- 
theatre, capable of containing four hundred thousand 
spectators ; the entrance was through triumpha) arch- 
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es ; the kingf^s throne was placed mider an elegant 
pariUon ; and on each side were seats for the members 
of the national assembly. Here the national guards of 
the departments, distinguished by their respectire 
standards, the battalions of infantry, the troops of car- 
airy, &c. being ranged in military order, the king, the 
aational assembly, and the armed citizens, bonnd them- 
selves by a solemn oath to maintain the new constita- 
tton which the assembly had framed. The same oath 
was taken on the same day in every part of the kingdom. 
6. The revolution now seemed to be completed, and 
. every thing displayed an aspect of tranquillity. The 
French nation imagined that the poetical fiction of a 
golden age was realized^ Many persons in England 
were also of the same opinion. Bnt the glitterii^ 
prospect was illusory, and direful events were in em- 
bryo. The king appears to have regarded the oath 
which he had taken as compulsory, and he saw himself 
diveated of a great part of the power which he had 
inherited from his predecessors. His brothers, the 
count of Provence, now Lewis XVIIL, and the count 
d^ArtolB, as well as prince de Conde, with some other 
princes of the blood, and several nobles of high rank 
and fortune, had^ at the commencement of the disturb- 
anceS| retired from France and found an asylum in 
Germany. Lewis XVL, conceiving himself to be laid 
uncbr ividue restrictions, resolved to adopt the same 
meamure. In the night of the 20th of June, 1791, the 
kin^ and' queen, with their family, made their escape 
fr«£r Pai% But their plans being ill-concerted, and their 
miMle of 4iravelling calculated to excite suspicion, they 
were atte sted at Varennes, in proceeding towvirds the 
Gei^Mi^ fi|^|||||r, and re-conducted to the Tuilleries. 
This singular and unfortunate occurrence destroyed all 
confidence between the nation and the king. 

^ qUESTIOJ^. 

1. When was the French BartUe destroyed ?— ^ YHikt con- 
duct in the govemot greatly enraged the populace f— 3. What 
was the late of the governor?— 4. What toci place on the an- 
niversary of the destructionof thebastile?— 5. What circum- 
steace destroyed all confidence between the French people and 
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THE WISE CHOICE. 

I warLD not wear the warrior's wreath ; 

I would not court his crown ; 
For lore and virtue sink beneath 

His dark and vengeful frown. 

I would not seek my fame to build ^ 

On glory's dizzy height ; 
Her temple is with orphans filPd-^ 

Blood soils her sceptre bright* 
-V ' 
I would not wear the diadem^ 

•By folly priz'dr^o dear ; 
For want and wo hath boi^ht each gem. 

And every pearl's a tear, 

I would not heap the golden chest, 

That sordid spirits crave ; , 
For every grain (by penury curst,) 

Is gathered from the grave. 

No ; — let my wreath unsullied be— 

My fame be virtuous youth ; 
My wealth be kindness, charity-^ 

My diadem be truth. 



ABDALLAH AND SABAT. 

1. Abbaluji and Sabat were intimate friends, and 
being young men of family in Arabia, ^ey agreed to 
travel together, and to visit forel^ countries. They 
were both zealous Mahometans.* Sabat was son of 
Jbrahim Sabat, a nobl^ family of the line of Beni Sabat, 
who trace their pedigree to Mahomet. The two friends 
left Arabia, after paying their adorations at the tomb of 
their prophet at Mecca, and travelled through Persia, 
and thence to CabuL Abdallah was appointed to 9B 
.pfilce of state under Zemaun Shah, king of the Cabul^ 
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and Sabat left him there, and proceeded on a totir 
through Tartary. 

% While Abdailah remained at Cabul, he was con* 
rerted to the Christian faith liy the perusal of a Bible 
(as is supposed) belonging to a Christian from Arme- 
nia, then residing at Cabul.^ In the Mahometan states, 
H is death for a man of rank to become a Christian.— 
Abdailah endeavoured for a time to conceal his con- 
yersion, but finding it no longer possible, he determined 
to flee to so^ne of the Christian churches near the 
Caspian sea. He accordingly left Cabul in disguise, and 
had gained the great city of Bochara, in Tartary, when 
he was met in the streets of that city by his friend 
Sabat, who immediately recognized him. 

3. Sabat had heard of his conversion and flight, ' and 
was filled with indignation at his conduct. Abdailah 
knew his danger, and threw himself at the feet of 
Sabat. He confessed that he was a Christian, and 
implored him, by the sacred tie of their former friend- 
ship, to let him escape with his life. *^But, Sir," said 
Sabat, when relating the story himself,* '^ I had no pity. 
I caused my servants to seize him, and I delivered him 
up to Morad Shah, king of Bochara. 

4. ^^ He was sentenced to die, and a herald went 
through the city of Bochara, announcing the time of 
his execution. An immense multitude attended, and 
the chief men of the city. I also went and stood near 
to Abdailah. He was offered his life if he would abjure 
Christ, the executioner standing by him with his sword 
in his hand. ^ No,' said he, (as if the proposition were 
impossible to be complied with,) 'I cannot abjure 
Christ.' Then one of his hands was cut off" At the 
wrist. He st#od firm, his arm hanging by his side, 
with but little motion. 

5. '^ A physician, by desire of the king, offered to 
heal'^the wouqd, if he would recant. He made no an^ 
swer, but looked up steadfastly towards heaven, like 
Stephen the first martyr, his eye streaming with tears. 
He did not look with anger towards me. He looked at 
me, but it was benignly, and with the countenance of 
f6rgivenes8. His other hand was then cut off. But, 
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«ir,^V8ai4 Salifit, in hk irajpeifect Englidi, ^^ he never 
changuL^ he neveF Dftatig^ecL And n^en he hewed hit 
head to receive the hlow of death, all Bochara seemed 
to aaj, ^ What new thing is this ?V^' 

quESTio^rs. 

1. Where did Abdallah and Sabat belong ?--2. What was 
their religion ?-*3. Where and by what means did Abdallah 
become a Christian f — 4. What is the consequence if a Ma- 
iioaieCaa of rank heeemes a Christian ?— ^. By ythisX awaat was 
'Abdallah delivered t»the kwg of BQohara for yipishiasnt ? 



THE LAND OF REST. 

There i$ a calm for those who weep,. 
A rest for weary pilgrims found ; 
And while the mouldering ashes sleep^ 
Low in the ground — 

The Soulj of origin divine, 
CfOD's glorious image, freed from clay, 
In heaven^s eternal sphere shall shine, 
A star of day ! 

The Sun is but a spark of fire, 
A transient meteor in the sky ; 
The Soul, immortal as its l^re, 

SHALL NEVER— DIE. 



• THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 

]■ 1. The history of the French reFolution, and of the 
^T^nts which led to it, h^& hitherto be«p[| written only 
P^ party zealots, and those of no very coffiroanding tal- 
}eats or extended views. When hereafter its Tacitus 
^ball arise, what subjects will it afford for his philosophy 
^d for b;8 eloquence ! Virtue and vice mixed la mad 
«9onA]jiioo f the basest passions and the aohlest feelings, 
27* . 
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on all sides, • and often in the satne br^a»(^ ^roggHng 
tc^ether for the mastery.-^rance made giorions in a 
thousand hard4bi^ht fields by the unitersal and nnri- 
▼alled valour of Frenchmen. — France rendered up a 
tremblii^ victim to tyrant after tyrant, by the universal 
cowardice of Frenchmen. — The female character in 
its greatest elevation and in its deepest depravity. — 
Woman, now dreadful with fiend-like intelligence and 
malignity, and now, exalted into more than Roman he- 
roism by higher principles than Pagan antiquity ever 
knew. 

2. Throughout the long and dreadful narrative, the 
historian will never lose sight of the meek and steady 
virtues of the patriot king. He will describe him, in 
early youth, in the midst of a corrupt and sensual court, 
forming his conscience and regulating his life by the 
mild and holy precepts of Fenelon ; surrounded by 
bigoted or heartless politicians, yet glowing with affec- 
tion for his people, and eagerly co-operating with the 
enlightened friends of freedom in the reform of abuses, 
the limitation of his own powers, and the establishoient 
of popular rights. He wjill relate, that he staked every 
thing on this vast and bold experiment of regulated 
liberty and representative government; and at last vol- 
untarily offered up his life in that cause, rather than 
purchase it at the expense of the blood of bis country* 
men. He will portray him, as the danger thickened, 
summoning all his virtues to his heart, and rising great- 
er and greater in the hour of calamity. 

3. Finally, the historian will paint the sorrows and 
the consolations of his prison — or rather, he will tell 
that touching story in the plain words of those who saw 
and loved him to the last ; and then, as he follows the 
king to the place of his death, accompanied by his last 
and faithful friend, the venerable Abbe Edgeworth, he 
will inseni^bly catch that good man^s pious enthouasm^ 
and with him, forgetting &e wrongs t)f the patriot and 
the sorrows of the husband and the father, in his vene* 
ration of the saint and the martyr, he will exclaim at 
the foot of the scaffold, ^Go, Son of St. Louis, ascend 
t# heaven." V ^-^ 
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SILVER AND GOLD. 

1. The citctilaticm of goU and silver in different ages 
and in different parts of the worid, is a curious and 
interestii^^,. but, in some respects, a difficult subject of 
investigation, it appears, that those metals were used 
as a medium of commerce ( so early as in the time of 
Abraham^>and that they served as ornamental articles 
of dress, in a period little less remote ; and, indeed, 
although we have no authentic information relative to 
this particular, it is extremely probable that gold and 
sflver were used as ornaments before they were estab« 
lished as a medium of commerce, and the standard 
whereby to estimate the comparative value of other 
articles. 

2. We may collect from sacred history, that gold and 
silver, a? well as divers kinds of precious stones, were 
Sufficiently plentiful in Egypt^t the time of the egress 
of the Israelites^ and the Valuable offerings of the 
People, for the construction of the tabernacle, with all 
the rich materials of which that structure was compo* 
sod, as well as those used for the high priest^s garments, 
and in the whole apparatus of religion, were furnished 
out of those treasures which they had carried out oi. 
that country ; for no other channel can be discovered, 
or even with any appearance of probability imagined, 
^J which the Israelites could at that pigriod be supplii^d 
with such plenty of those valuable commodities; for 
they had not then obtained any wealth by the plunder 
of enemies ; the spoils of Midlan, being; the first consid* 
erable acquisition of this kiiid after their departure from 
^i;ypt ; and the 'Midianitish war was an event posted* 
or to tibe boriibaction of the tabernacle. : 

3. In regard to commerce, there is no where any 
i&ention made, nor the least appearance of any being 
carried on by the Israelites, whereby they could have 
obtained such a stock of valuable materials, so Soon 
after their entrance into the wilderness, in their con- 
quests of the land of Canaan, they appear to have 
sometimes made a considerable booty ; but it is not 
^lAtil the reign of David that we ob8enr|j^a^j;i;|«B^^ 
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of wealth, which seems astpnijduQg in a period of such 
remote antiquity. And the abundance of gold and 
silver which Jerusalem displayed in the succeeding 
reign of Solomon, has staggered the credulity of some 
readers of the Jewish nation. 

4. It appears, however, that tbose metals were at 
that time veiy plentiful in(EgyptY;^d in several coun- 
tries of Asia, l" be history of David's wars ai^ cofi- 
quests makes it appear evideBt«4hat very considerable 
quantities of gold and silver had,1)y some means, been 
introduced into, the countries situated between the Eu- 
phrates and the Levant Sea; and it' seemis .that this 
influx of wealth must have been, in a great measure, 
the effect of the trade carried on by the Tyrians and 
Egyptians with the eastern and southern parts of the 
world. ^ 

5. Still no historical documents exist, which. can givje 
us any certain information by what channel those vast 
quantities of gold and silver had entered into the coun- 
tries, to which allusion was made ; and we are equally 
left in the dark respecting the parts from whence those 
riches were brought, as there cannot be found in his^ry, 
either ancient or modem, sacred or profane, the least 
hint ths^ any mines of those metals existed in any pf 
;those countries ; nor does history Inform us in wbat pari 
of the world they were found. 

6. In this,^ as in many other historical subjects, we ajee 

. entirely left to qoi^jecture.; and the most probable con-» 

.jecture is, that. the gold and silver of the ancient world 

\yras the produce. of Africa, where those metal& especial- 

. ly gold, is Jqi9Wg;(o abound| both in.the interior and tb^ 

eastern parts ; ' especially in MonomQpj^ta,.|}yionoemugi, 

and Sofalsi ; which last is, by many^ siytfK^d. i^ be the 

. land of Ophir, to which Solomon's fleets used to sail ; 

although others, with less probability^ suppose it. to 

have been the island of Ceylon^ ot some other part of 

. India^ or the oriental islands. 

7. In whatever parts of Africa or Asia these metals 
were found, it is, however, highly probable, that they 
were introduced into Egypt, and the. western parts oi 
Asia^by the Arabian, JEgyptian, and Tyrian merchants- 
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The Egyptians, especially, might hring a considerahle 
part of them by their caravans, which, from time im- 
memorial^ used to travel into Ethiopia, under which 
name all the interior and southern parts of Africa were 
formerly comprehended ; as the Ethiopian caravans in 
like manner traded into Egypt. 

8. In the flourishing ages of Greece, gold and silver 
began to be plentifully introduced into that country, 
particularly after the conquest of Persia by Alexander, 
which caused the wealth of that empire to circulate 
westward. All this while Rome was exceedingly poor, 
and her warlike citizens possessed a very small quantity 
of those valuable metals, until the conquest of Mace* 
^onia, and the Grecian kingdoms of Asia, caused the 
riches of the east to flow into her bosom. After the 
Goths and other northern nations began to make sue* 
cessful inroads into the Roman empire, the plunder of 
its provinces put them in possession of part of its riches ; 
and gold and silver, with which they had before been 
almost wholly unacquainted, began by those predatory 
wars to be introduced among them. ^ 

9. After the total subversion of the western empire, 
those riches, which Rome had accumulated by so many 
centuries of successful rapine, were by degrees diflused 
over all Europe, and gold and silver introduced into 
the regions of the north. The abundance of gold and 
silver, which, as history informs us, was displayed with 
profusion, in the palaces, the dress, the arms, &c. of 
the ancients, seems astonishing, and almost incredible, 
to modem readers ; and a person who examines the 
•abject only in a superficial manner, is ready to ask 
this question — ^What is become of that abundance of 
those metals which was displayed in certain countries ; 
for example, in Jerusalem and Judah, in ancient times ? 
And why do we not see the same profusion of gold and 
silver In the present age, especially as the mines of 
America have produced such abundance ? 

10. The question is not of a ^fficult solution, and 
the answer is obvious. In the ages of antiquity, gold 
and silver were not so extensively difl'ased, nor so gen- 
erally circulated, as at present* In the times here 
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under consideratioii, aadln the coimtries of which our 
bistorieB treat, weaMi was coocentrated within a cod- 
tracted cirele. Egypt, and that small district of Asia 
which extended from the Leyant sea, and the Grecian 
Archipelago, to the Euphrates, with Assyria and Chal- 
dea, were the only countries where history, either sa- 
cred or profane, mentions any such ahundance of gold 
and silver. 

1 1. Those metals had not then circulated any f«r^ier 
from the countries where they were produced^ and they 
were lo^ed in a few hands. They remained chiefly 
among the princes and grandees. Commerce had not 
at that period branched out into a sufficient number of 
ramifications to disseminate them among the people at 
large. This is the reason why such a prc^usiim of 
them was seen in some particular palaces, and witii 
•ome particular persons. 

12. We read ^ the importation' of those metals into 
the Israelitish dominions by Solomon's fleets ; but it is 
highly probable, that this trade was monopolized by tbe 
crown ; and, notwithstaading the extraorainary display 
of wealth in Jerusalem, we are not io suppose, that so 
great a quantity of gold and fairer was in circulation 
amcmg the fanners, tradesmen, and mechanics of Israel, 
as among those of several European countries ; nor 
that the whole quantity accumulated in Solomon's 
kingdom would bear any comparison with the amount 
of. the, circulating cash of England and France. 

13. ' The wealth then accumulated in one narrow 
comer, was afterwards dispersed among the Persians, 
then among the Greeks and Carthaginians, next among 
the Romans ; and at last throughout all Europe, where 
no gold or silver had ever been disseminated beAnre. 
The treasures, which appeared immense when con- 
centrated within a narrow space, became small, when 
divided into so many portions, and dispersed into so ma^ 
ny countries; and iMs circumstance made gold and 
silver extremely scarce, which had seemed so plentiful 
at a far more early period. Gold was indeed so scarce, 
that none was ever coined in England before* the elgh* 
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teentfa j^r of Edward the Third, A. D. 1345 ; nor anjr 
8ilyer but pennies, half-pence, and farthings. ^ 

qUESTIOJ^. 
1. How early i> it known that silyer and gold were naed as a 
medium of commerce ?~2. At what time in the Jewish history 
was there first an incredible quantity of these metals ?~^. 
Where is it probable that the gold and silyer of the ancient 
world was obtained ?--4. How were they probably hitrodnced 
into Egypt and the western part of Asia ?-~6. What has become 
d that abundance of these metals which was displayed in some 
ancient nations ? — 6. Why do they now appear less plenty than 
they then did f 



THE STAR IN THE EAST. 

The night was moonless — Jndah^s shepherds kept 
Their starlight watch — their flocks arotind them slept.* 
To heaven^s blue fields their wakeful eyes were turn'd, 
And to the fires that there eternal hum^d. 
Those azure regions had been peopled long, 
With Fancy's children^ hy the sons of song — 
And there, the simple shepherd, conning o'er 
His humble pittance of Chaldean lore, 
Saw, in the stillness of a starry night, 
The Swan and Eagle wing their silent flight ;t 
And, from their spangled pinions, as they flew, 
On Israel's vales of verdure shower the dew- 
Saw there, the hrilliant gems, that nightly flare^ 
In the thin mist of Berenice's hair ; 
And there, Bootes roll his kicid wain, 
On sparkling wheels, along the ethereal plain ; 
And there, the Pleiades, in tuneful gyre. 
Pursue forever the star-studded Lyre ; 



* See Luke, ii. 8 — 15. 

t For the help of those wholly unacquainted with astronomy 
it is proper to observe, that the Swan, the Eagle, Berenkc^a 
Jock, Bootes, the Pleiades, the Lyre, and Auriga or the Chari- 
oteer, are the names of constellations, or the parts of coostella- 
tions, visible in ihi9 northern hemisphere— of course, in Jadea.-* 
Cynosure is the classical name of the Folestar. 
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And there, with bickering lash, heayen^s Charioteer 
Urge round the Cynosure his bright career. 

While thus the shepherds watchM the host of night, 
O^er heaven^s blue concave flashed a sudden light. 
The unrolling glory spread its folds divine, 
O'er the green hills and vales of Palestine ; 
And lo ! descending angels, hovering there, 
StretchM their loose wings, and in the purple air, 
Hung o'er the sleepless guardians of the fold ; — 
When that high anthem, clear, and strong, abd bold. 
On wavy paths of trembling ether ran — -' 
•' Glory to God — Benevolence to man — 
Peace to the world;" — and in full* concert came. 
From silver tubes, and harps of golden frame, 
The loud and sweet response, whose choral strains 
Lingered and languished on Judea's plains. 
Yon living lamps, charmed from their chambers bine. 
By airs so heavenly, from the skies withdrew — 
All ? — all, but one, that hung and bum'd alone, 
And with mild lustre over Bethlehem shone. 
Chaldea's sages saw that orb afar. 
Glow unextinguished ; — 'twas Salvation's Star. 



BATTLE OF TRAFALGAR. 

1. Nelson's column was steered about two points 
more to the north than Collingwood's, in order to cut 
ofif the enemy's escape into Cadiz — the lee line was, 
therefore, first engaged. * See," cried Nelson, point- 
ing to the Royal Sovereign, as she steered right for the 
centre of the enemy's line, cut through it, astern of the 
Santa Anna three.decker, and engaged her at the muzzle 
of her guns on her starboard side — " See how that noble 
fellow, Collingwood, carries his ship into action !" Col- 
lingwood delighted in being first in the heat of the fire ; 
and knowing the feelings of his commander, and old 
friend, turned to his captain, ancf exclaimed — ^^ Rother- 
ham, what would Nelson give to be here !" Both of 
these brave oflScers, perhaps, at this moment thought 
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of Nelson with gratitude, for a circumstance which had 
occurred on the preceding day. Admiral Collingwood^ 
with some of the captains, haying gone on board the 
Victory ^^ to receive instructions, Nelson inquired of 
him where his captain was ? and was told in reply that 
they were not upon good terms with each other. 
" Terms t'^ said Nelson ; — '^ good terms with each oth- 
er 1" Immediately he sent a boat for captain Rother- 
ham ; led him, as soon as he arrived, to Collingwood, 
and jsaying, ^^ Look, yonder are the enemy !'' bade them 
shake hands^ like Englishmen. 

2. The enemy continued to fire a gun at a time at 
the Victory^ till they saw that a shot had passed through 
her main-top gallant sail; then they opened their 
broi«dsides, aiming chiefly at her rigging, in the hope of 
disabling her before she could close with them. Nel- 
son, as usual, had hoisted several flags, lest one ^ould 
be shot away. The enemy showed no colburs till late 
in the action, when they began to feel the necessity oj^ 
having them to strike. For this reason, the Santissima 
Trinidad, Nelson's aid acquaintance, as he used to call 
her, was distinguished only by her four decks ; and to 
the bow of this opponent he ordered the Victory to be 
steered. Meantime, an incessant raking fire was kept 
up upon the Victory. The admiral's secretary was 
one of the first who fell — ^he was killed by a cannon 
shot while conversing with Hardy. 

3. Captain Adair, of the marines, with the help of a 
sailor, endeavoured to remove the body from Nelson's 
sight, who had a great regard for Mr. Scott ; but he 
anxiously asked — " is that poor Scott that's gone ?" and 
being informed that it was indeed so, exclaimed — ^ Poor 
fellow!" Presently a double-headed shot struck a 
party of marines, and killed eight of them — upon which 
Nelson immediately desired captain Adair to disperse 
his men round the ship, that they might not sufler so 
much from being together. A few minutes after* 
wards, a shot struck the fore brace bits on the quarter 
deck, and passed between Nelson and Hardy, a splinter 
from the bit tearing off Hardy's buckle, and bruisiac 

his foot. Both stopped, aad looked anxiously at eae%> / 
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dtiier, ^kt\k ittppwihf tbe ^W to h^ womdcid. HeV 
«on then flmiled, and said — ^^ This is too wftTia nvork^ 
Hftrdy, to last long*'' 

4. Tlie Victory had not yet mtnmed a single guti<^ 
; fifly^of her men had 1been by this time killied or w<nm4r 
edy lind her main-top mast, with all her studding sttils^ 
and their booms, shot away* Nelson declared, that in 
all his battles, he had seen nothing which surpassed &e 
cool courage of his crew on this occasion. At fo«r 
minutes past twelye, she opened her fire iVom both 
sides of her deck. It was not possible to break 1h6 
enemy's Une, without running on board one of their 
ships--4Iardy iniormed him of this, and atfked which h^ 
would prefer. Nelson replied — ^^ Take your -choiice^ 
Hardy, it does not signify much.'' The master was 
then ordered to put the helm to port, and the Victory 
ran on board tiiet Redoubtablei just as her tiller-ropes 
were shot away. ' The French ship receited her with 
a broadside ; then instantly let down her lower dedk 
ports, for fear of being boarded through them, and niev- 
er afterwards fired a great gun during the action. Her 
tops, like those of all the enemy's ships, were filled 
with riflemen. Nelson nerer placed musketry in yd 
tops ; he had a strong dislike to the practice ; not mere- 
ly because it endangers setting fire tp the sails, but also 
because H is a murderous sort of warfare, by which 
individuals may suffer, and a commander now and theh 
be picked off, but which can nerer •decide thte fate of 
a general engagement. 

6. Captain Harvey, in the Temeraire, fell on board 
the Redoubtable on the other side. Another enemy 
was in like manner on board the Temeraire — so that 
these four ships formed as compact a tier as if they hafl 
been moored together, their heads all lying the saine 
Way. The lieutenants of the Victory, seeing tto, de- 
pressed their guns of the middle and lower decks, amd 
fired with a diminished charge, lest thevhot should pasa 
through, and injure the Temeraire. And because 
there was danger that the Redoubtable might take ^fe 
from the lower deck guns, the muzzles of which toudb- 
^ ^^r^iile when «iey were mm out, the Eremite ^ 
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i»^b. gtm iloed ready with i^ lH|ck;et;of wof $r ; wUcI^ 
«s soon as the gun was disch^iiged, k^ dashed into the 
l^ole made by the shot. Aa iacessaiit fire ivaA k^pt i^p 
from t^ Victory from both sidea ; her larboard guos 
^ayiAg «pQO the BQC^Dta.:(ire aigid the hoge Saoti8sii|i|i 
Trliudad. 

6. It hadbee^ part of Nelaoa's player, th^tthe BrU- 
iek fleel might be distiogoished by httmaxiity iu tiie vio 
Iwry which he expected;. Setting m ^xasapl^ hi^ogelt^ 
Jhe twice ga,ye Qrders to ceas^ firing upon th#'4]^edoubt- 
aUe^supppsing that she had struck, becans^ her gre%t 
guns were silent ; for, as she candied no flag, there w^^ 
•0 meem oi instantly ascertaJAing the fact. From thi^ 
i^Up, which he had thus twice spared, he received hm 
deatib- A ball, fired frogi her mizen^top, which, in th^ 
then situatjcHi of the two vessels, was not more thsipi 
fifteen yardt from that part of the deck wh^r^ 1^ wsiis 
alanding) slruch the epi^ule^te on his leift shoul^e^, 
a^out 9, qnarter aftev one, just in the heat of the actio^. 
He fell upon his fa^e, on the spot which w^s covei^f^ 
with his poor i^ecretary^s blood. 

7« Hardy, who was a few steps &om him, turning 
found, saw three men raising him up. ^^ They have 
done for me at last. Hardy ,'^ said he. '^ I hope not P' 
«ried Hardy. ^^ Yes,^' ^e replied, ^^ my back bone ifi 
shot through.'^ Yet, eyen now, not for a moment losing 
hU presence of viind, he observed, as they were car- 
lying him down the ladder, that the tiller ropes, whic)i 
kad been shot away, were not yet replaced ; and ordes- 
«d that new ones should he rove immediately'^— then, 
that he might not be seen by the crew, he too^ out his 
handkerchief, and covered his face ^nd his stars. Had 
ke but concealed these badges of honour from the 
enemy, England, perhaps, would not have had cau^ 
le receive with sorrow the news of the battle of 
Trafalgar. 

8. The cockpit was crowded with wounded and dyittg 
Sken ; over whose bodies he was, with some difficulty^, 
xcnveyed and laid upon a pallet in the midshipmen'^ 
histh. It was soon perceived, upon examination, that 
hit wQmid was mortal. This, howeyer, wag c^nceale^ 
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from all, except captain Hardy, the chaplain, and the 
nedical attendants. He himself being certain, from 
the sensation in his back, and the gush of blood which 
he felt momentlj within hil^ breast, that no human care 
could ayail him, insisted that the surgeon should leaye 
kim, and attend to those to whom he might be useful; 
" for," said he, " you can do nothing for me." 

9. All that could be done was to fan him with paper, 
and freqaently to give him lemonade, to alleviate his 
intense thirst He was in great pain, and expressed 
much anxiety for the event of the action, which now 
kegan to declare itself. As often as a siiip struck, the 
crew of the Victory hurraed ; and at every hurra, a 
visible expression of joy gleamed in the eyes, and 
marked the countenance of the dying hero. But lie 
became impatient^ to see captain Hardy ; and as that 
officer, Ihough often sent for, could not leave the deck. 
If elson feared that some fatal cause prevented him, 
and repeatedly cried — " Will no one brinff Hardy to 
aae ? He must be killed ! He is surely dead !" 

10. An hour and ten minutes elapsed, from the time 
when Nelson received his wound, before Hardy could 
come to him. They shook hands in silence ; Hardy in 
vain struggling to suppress the feelings of that most 
painful, and yet sublimest moment. "Well, Hardy," said 
Nelson, " how goes the day with us ?" " Very well," 
replied Hardy ; " ten ships have struck ; but five 
of their van have tacked, and show an intention of 
bearing down upon the Victory. I have called two or 
three of our fresh ships round, and have no doubt of 
giving them a drubbing." " I hope," said Nelson, 
*' none of our ships have struck?" Hardy answered, 
*' There is no fear of that" Then, and not till then. 
Kelson spoke of himself. '^ I am a dead man, Hardy,^' 
said he — " 1 am going fast — ^it will all be over with me 
soon. Come nearer to me. Let my dear lady Hamil- 
ton have my hair, and all other things belonging te 
me." Hardy observed, that he hoped Mr. Beatty could 
yet hold out some prospect of life. " Oh no !" he re- 
plied, " It is impossible." My back is shot through. 
Beatty wiU tell you so." Captain Hardy then, one* 
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mor^, sliook hands i^vUh him ; afnd, with a heavt almost 
bursting, hastened upon deck. 

11. By tluB time, all feelii^ below the breast was 
gone ; and Nelson, having made the surgeon ascertaiji 
this, said to him — ^^ You know I am gone. I know it. I 
feel something rising in my breast^' — ^putting his hand 
psk his lefl side — ^^ which telh me so.'' And, upon 
Beatty^a inquiring whether his pain was very great ? 
be replied, <* So great, that I wish I w^ dead." " Yet," 
said he, in a lower voice, ^^ one would like to live a 
little longer too !'^ And, after a few minutes, in the 
same under tone, he added — '^ What would become of 
poor lady Hamilton, if she knew my situation V^ Next 
la his country, she occupied his thoughts. Captain 
Hardy, some fifty minutes after he had left the cockpit, 
returned ; and again taking the hand of his dying friend 
and commander, ccmgratulated him on having gained a 
complete victory. How many of the enemy were ta- 
ken he did not know, as it was impossible to perceive 
them distinctly; but fourteen or fifteen at least. 

12. « That's well," cried Nelson ; " but I bargained 
foF twenty." And then, in a stronger voice, he said— r 
^ Anchor, Hardy ; anchor." Hardy, upon this, hinted 
Uiat admiral Collingwood would take upon himself the 
directloB of affairs. ^^ Not while I live. Hardy !" said 
the dying Nelson, ineffectually endeavouring to raise 
himself from his bed;— ^' Do you anchor." His previ- 
ous order lor preparing to anchor had shown how clear- 
ly he foresaw the necessity of this. Presently, calling 
Hardy back, he said to him,^ in a low voice — ^^ Don't 
throw me overboard" — and desired that he might be 
buried by his parents, unless it ishould please the king 
to order otherwise. Then, reverting to private feel- 
ings — ^^ Take care of my dear lady Hamilton, Hardy- 
take care of poor lady Hamilton." ^^ Kiss me. Hardy," 
•aid he. Hardy knelt down, and kissed his cheek ; and 
Nelson said, V^ Now I am satisfied. Thank God, I have 
done my duty." Hardy stood over him, in silence, for 
a moment or two ; then knelt again, and kissed his 
forehead. ^^ Whe is that ?" said Nelson ; Imd being 
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informed, he replied, ^* (jrod bless you, Hardy.^^ And 
Hardy then left him — forever. 

13. Nelson now desired to be tamed upon his right 
ude, and said — '^ I wish I had not left the deck ; for i 
shall soon be gone.^' Death was, indeed, rapidly ap» 
proaching. He said to his chaplain — ^^ Doctor, I have 
not been a great sinner^' — and after a short pause, 
^^ Remember, that I leave lady Hamilton, and my daugh- 
ter Horatia, as a legacy to my country .'' His articula- 
tion now became difficult ; but he was distinctly heard 
lo say, ^^ Thank God, I have done my duty !" These 
wor& he repeatedly pronounced ; and they were 
the last words whidbi he uttered. He expired at thirty 
minutes after four^three hours and a quarter after he 
received his wounot" ^ 

14. Within a quaver of an hour after Nelson, was 
woilnded,^ above fifty bf the Victory's men fell by the 
•nemy's musketry, ^hey, however, on their part, 
were not idle ; and it was not long before there were 
only two Frenchmen left alive in the mizen-top of the 
Redoubtable. One of them was the man who had 
given the fatal wound — ^but l he did notXlive to boast 
what he had done. An old Quarter-master had seen 
bim fire ; and easily recognised lum, because he wore 
a glazed cocked hat and white frocli. Two midship- 
men, Mr. Collingwood and Mr. Pollard, kept firing at 
the top, and this quarter-master supplied them with 
cartridges. One of the Frenchmen, attempting to make 
his escape down the rigging, was shot by Mr. Pollard, 
and suddenly fell. But the old quarter-master, as he 
cried out, " That's he, that's he," and pointed at the 
other, who was coming forward to fire again, received 
a shot in his^ mouth, and fell dead. Both the midship* 
men then fired, at the same time, and the fellow drop^ 
ped into the mizen-top. When they took possession of 
the prize, it was found, that one ball passed through 
his head, and another through his breast. 

15. The Redoubtable struck within twenty minutes 
after the fatal shot had been fired from her. During 
that time, she had been twice on fire,, in her forechaina 

^ la her forecastle. The French, as they had done 
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in other battles, made use, in this, of fire-balls^^ and 
other combustibles — implements of destruction, which 
other nations, from a sense of honour and humanity, 
have laid aside — which add to the sufferings of the 
wounded, without determining the issue of the com« 
bat — which, indeed, none but the cruel would em« 
ploy, and which never can be successful against 
the brave. Once they succeeded in setting fire, from 
the Redoubtable, to some ropes and canvas on the 
Victory's booms. The cry ran through the ship ; 
but it produced no confusion — the men displayed that 
perfect self-possession in danger, by which English sea- 
men are characterised — they extinguished the flames 
on board their own ship, and then hastened to extinguish 
them in the enemy, by throwing buckets of water from 
tiie gangway. 

16. What the English would have done from gallant- 
ry, some of the crew of the Santissima Trinidad did to 
save themselves. Unable to stand the tremendous fire 
of the Victory, whose larboard guns played against 
this great four-decker, and not knowing how else to 
escape them, nor where else to betake themselves for 
protection, many leapt overboard, and swam to the 
Victory ; and were actually helped up her sides by the 
English during the action. The Spaniards began the 
battle with less vivacity than the French, but they 
continued it with greater firmness. The Argonauta 
and Bahama were defended till they had each lost 
about, four hundred men— the St. Juan Nepomuceno 
lost three hundred and fifty.* Often as the superiority 
of British courage had been |)roved against France up- 
on the seas, it had never been more conspicuous than 
in this decisive conflict. Five of the English ships 
were engaged muzzle to muzzle with &Ye of the French. 
In all five the French lowered their lower-deck ports, 
and deserted their guns ; while the English continued 
deliberately to load and fire, till they had made their 
victory secure. 

17. The total British loss in the battle of Trafalgar 
amounted to -J 587-4 Twenty of the enemy struck ; but 
unhappily the fleet did not anchor, as ITelson, almo' 
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with hb dying breath, had enjohied-f^ f^U came o» 
from Uie ftoath-west ; some of the prizes went down ; 
•ome went on shore ; one effected its escape into Cadia ; 
others were destroyed j' four) only were saved, and 
those with the greatest insertions. . The wounded Spao* 
lards were sent on shore, an assurance being giyea that 
they should not serve till I'egularly exchanged ; an^ 
the Spaniards, with a generous feeling, offered the «e 
mf their hospitals for their wounded enemies, pledging 
the honour of Spain that they should he carefully at- 
tended there. When Uie storm, after the action, drove 
some of the prises upon the coast, they declared that 
the £nglish, who were thus thrown into their hands, 
i^ould not be considered ae prisoners of war ; and the 
Spanish soldiers gave up their own beds to th^t ship* 
wrecked enemies. 

qUESTIO?rs. 

1. In vhat ship was lord Nelson ? — %, How many of tiie Vic- 
tory's crew were killed before she commenced tting ? — 3. On 
board of what French ship did the Victory run ?----4. Froin 
whence was the ball fired that struck Nelson I — 5. How long 
did he Uv« after being wounded ?-— 6. How many of the Vtete* 
ry's men within a 4|uarter of an hour fidl by the enemyH mna* 
ketry f — ^7. Did the person who shot Nelson escape alive ?^$i 
How long after Nelson was wounded^ before the Redoubtable 
struck? — 9. Of what did the French make use, in this battle, 
not practised by other ciTilized nations I — 10. How many men 
were killed on board the Argonauta and Bahama ?^11. Oa 
board the St. Juan Nepomgceno '—1^. What was the whole 
British loss ?— 13. How many of the Freack and Spanish ships 
struck to the English fleet ?— 14. How many of this number 
were saved by the British ?— 15. Why were they not all saved ? 



THE FIELD OF BATTLE. 

The sun had disappear^ beneath the flood, 
The watchful sentinels, with weary tread, 

MeasurM the waning of the day of blood. 
And careless trod among th' unburied dead* 

The grass is wet, but not with wholesom€ desr ; 
Its verdure Uu«hes deep with hamaA got e ; 
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- And fiieods and foes promiscuously strew 
This silent bed, at enmity no mor«. 

How few of all who met with deadly zeal, 
Knew well the causes of conflicting pride ! 

How fewer still could personally feel 
The hatred which has lain them side by side t 

I pity such by hard condition led 
To be the passive instruments of power ; 

Who sell their lives and liberty for bread 
To satisfy the cravings of an hour. 

No <me so mean of all the brave who die, 
But calls some sympathizing sorrow forth ; 

Small is the share of grief that meets the eye, 
UnnoticM falls the tear for humble worth. 

Few see the father bending o^er the son, 
The sole sad prop on which his age depended; 

The helpless widow wandering alone. 
And thousand houseless orphans unbefriended^ 

O could the wail of orphans reach his ear, 

Or could he feel a parentis agony, 
And see the widowed mother^s hopeless tear, 

The sure and dreadful price of victory — 

O could th^ ambitious once approach, and view 

The desolation his dmbition made-— 
Mefhinks some milder method heM pursue, 

And quit forever war's unhallow'd trade. 

O when will justice g^ide, and wisdom light. 
And mercy to the great her rays impart ? 

A splendid victory proves 091 conqueror right, 
And worlds could never heal one broken heart. 

What is a nation's honour, if the price 

Is individual peace, and happiness? 
And what is glory, if her temple rise 

Upon the base of national distress ? 
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Then if thft ccitam frqilB^ of watr aiee woe« 
And the destruction of domestic bliss ; 
^ UogatherM let the warrior's laurels grow — 
They must be poisoBons 'm a soil like thlsw 



HUMAN SLAVERY. 

1 . HiaTORT presents to the eje of reason and bi^aB- 
jty the shocking spectacle of an extensive system of 
slavery existing among the nations of antiquity. We 
have^ In a general view of the social system of Rome, 
under the repubUcan and imperial govemmeots, seen 
the rigorous treatment of slaves in the esirly ages, 
and contemplated with pleasure the ameliors^tioii of 
their condition in the latter times of the republic., and 
under the government of the emperors. This hap- 
py change in the condition of slavery, pjpoceeded fpom 
a variety of eauses ; and the establishment of Christian- 
ity at length added its benign influence to seAen the 
condition of those uafortimate morta^ wbo weFe placed 
in that ahject and depressed state, 

2. The Christian religion wa?, indeed, peci:^arly 
calculated to produce thh happy e^ect. By teacbing 
that the slave and bis master ipust appear without dis> 
tiDctioti before the tribunal of the impartial Judge of 
atl maDkindjjit held out to the for^ier a strong indite- 
ment to a patient acquiescence in his condition, while 
it in^spired the latter with sentiments of humanUy and 
benevolence ^wajrds those whom Providence h^d thus 
placed under his authority. And although the system 
of slavery was not absolutely abolished em the estab« 
ment of Christianity, its hardships were considerably 
mitigated \ for certainly no Christian, who waa worthy 
of the name, could treat his slaves with unprovoked 
cruelty, or unnecessary rigour. 

'L The subversion of the empire by the northern 
nations, hy reducing slaves and their masters, for the 
most part, to the same state of villanage, under the 
teuda! flysf em, in a great measure annihilated the system 
01 absolute personal slavery, as it had existed among 
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Ae ftoMttitfe. ^ The l^inrto, md ««h«t HtfUttftj^iAo 8«/b- 
verted the empire of the Caliphs, bgam introduced the 
Roman custom Of Condemning^ to slavery their ptiisoners 
of war ; and the tmne s^Htem lv«B) by Way of retalia- 
tion, adopted by IhercmsadehiA 

4. After the enthusiastic fren^ of the religious wars 
had subside'd, in proportion as the minds of men became 
more enlightened, as religion became better understood, 
and better practised, amd as the advancement of com- 
merce and civilization diffused weahh among the peo- 
ple, the system of ulftvery gradually disappeared, and 
the feudal system was, by a concurrence of causes, at 
last abolished in several parts of Europe. It is, howev- 
er, a melancholy circumstance, that the exthictien of 
slavery in Europe was so soon followed by its estab- 
lishment in America. We ^ave seen that various causes 
Goncurred, in such a manner, as rendered the effect 
inevitable. In this life, evil is invariably mixed with 
good, and we, finite creatures, are not able to compre- 
hend the designs of a Providence, infinitely wise, in 
permitting those scenes of misery which the world so 
abundantly displays. 

5. Slavery is a bitter cup, and we see what multitudes 
of mankind have been compelled to drink it, which 
naturally gives rise to this question-*— What right can 
be claimed by man, to exercise this tyranny over man, 
his fellow creature ? To Christians, this is a question 
of the most serious importance^ which they ought to 
endeavour to answer to their own consciences, as they 
helieve that it must one day he answered before the 
tribunal of the eternal Judge, whose integrity all the 
gold and silver dug from the mines of the earth cannot 
bribe, whose omniscience no cunning can elude, and. 
whose omnipotence no power can resist 

6. O for a lodge in some vast wilderness, 
Some boundless contiguity of shade, 
Where rumour of oppression and deceit, 
Of unsuccessful or successful war. 
Might never reach me more. My ear is painerd, 
My soul is sick, with every day's report 
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Of wtnng and outrage, with wbich earth is filled. 

There is no flesh in man^s ohdurate heart, 

It does not feel for man ; the natural hond 

or brotherhood is severed as the flat" 

That falls asunder at the touch of fire. 

He finds his fellow guilty of a skin 

Kot coloured like his own; and having power 

To enforce the wrong, for such a worthy cause 

Boom^ and devotes iSii as^HlH lawful prey. 

Lands intersected by a narrow frith 

Abhor each other. Mountains interposed 

Make enemies of nations, who had else 

Like kindred drops heen mingled into one. 

7. Thus man devotes his hrother, and destroys ; 
And, worse than all, and most to he deplored 
As human nature's hroadest, foulest blot, 
Chnin*; him, and tasks him, and extracts his sweat 
With stripes, that Mercy, with a bleeding heart, 
Weeps when she sees inflicted on a beast. 
Then what is man? And what man, seeing this, 
And having human feelings, does not blush, 
And hang his head, to think himself a man? 
I would not have a slave to till my ground. 
To carry me, to fan me while I sleep, 
And tremble when I wake, for all the wealth 
That sinews, bought and sold, have ever earnM. 
No — dear as freedom is, and in my heart's ' 
Just estimation prized above all price, 
J had much rather be myself the slave, 
And wear the bonds, than fasten them on him. 

qUESTIOJfS. 

I. Did human slavery extensively prerail among ancient na- 
tiorts ?— 3> How did Christianity tend to the amelioration of the 
conditioia of slaves in the latter part of the Roman republic?— 
3. ^\'hat elTecthad the subversion of the Roman empire^ by the 
northern nations, upon slavery ?— 4. Who ag^in introduced the 
Roman custom of condemning to slavery their prisoners of war? 
—5, And w*io adopted the very practice by way of retaliating 
upon the Turks r 
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1. The very worst of aU the cooMequences of the 
^.^covery of the new continentiwas /the introduction of 
negro slarery.) The first Spanish adventurers treated 
the unfortunate inhabitants of the newly diseoTered' 
countries like beasts of burden. They divided among 
themselves the lands of the new world, and with the 
lands the ill-fated inhabitants also, whom they reduced 
lo a state of the most abject/^laveiyii and imposed upon 
them labours which their delicate constitutions were not. 
al^le to bear. The natives of all those parts of Ameri* 
ca conquered by the Spaniards, inhabited countries 
where the fertility of the soil spontaneously produced 
what was necessary to their support, and the uniform 
warmth of the climate precluded the necessity of 
clothing. 

2. In such a state, the natives of America, strangers 
to the wants and conveniences of civilized life, were 
unaccustomed to any active or laborious exertions, eb* 
ther of body or mind. [This habitual indolence, with 
the relaxing heat of the climate, enervated their bodily 
frame, and rendered them totally unfit for labour.^ The 
difference of bodily strength ana constitution between 
the American natives within the torrid zone, and the 
Europeans, was so remarkably conspicuous, that one 
Spaniard was found able to perform as much. laborious 
work, and also required as great a quantity of victuals^ 
as five or six Indians ; and the natives of America were 
astonished at the quantity of provisions which the Span*' 
iards, who are the most abstemious people of Europe, 
devoured, as well as at the quantity of work they were 
able to perform. 

3. Men, accustomed to so indolent a mode of life» 
and so scanty a diet, were totally incapable of support 
ing the labours of cultivating the ground, and working 
in the mines, which the colonists imposed upon them. 
Unable to sustain the grievous burdens with which 
their oppressors afflicted them, multitudes of those "un- 
happy mortals were by death released (torn all their 

29 
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earthly sofferiiigg. His{iai^la, Cuba, a&d other islands, 
were almost depopulated, before the court of Spain was 
sufficientlj apprised of the matter to iuterest itself ia 
the sufferings of the AmericanSf The tyranny of the 
unprincipled and araricious colonists excited the abhor- 
rence, and the miseries of the natives stimulated the 
compassion, of several humane and benevolent Span- 
iards, both laymen and ecclesiastics, who had been wijt- 
nesses of those scenes of horror. 

4. Among those friends of mankind, the name of 
Father Bartholomew de las Casas will never be forgot- 
ten. This humane ecclesiastic, whose courage no dan- 
ger could *appal, and whose steady and resolute perse- 
verance no difficulties could overcome, had been an 
indignant spectator of the tyranny exercised by the 
colonists on the unfortunate natives. He had loudly 
declaimed against their inhumanity and oppression. 
Passing from America to Spain, he endeavoured, by 
every possible means, to excite the public voice, as 
well as the humanity and compassion of the court, in 
favour of his oppressed fellow creatures. This benev- 
olent man left no stone unturned to excite the compas- 
sion of both Spain and Rome in behalf of those unfor- 
tunate sufferers, and to rouse the thunders -of the 
church, as well as the indignation of the Spanish court, 
against those Christian tyrants and butchers of the 
human species. 

5. The colonists, on their part, were not inactive. 
They represented the Americans as an inferior race of 
beings, bom for slavery, incapable of comprehending 
the doctrines of Christianity. This degradation of the 
Americans from the rank of rational beings, was, how- 
ever, universally exploded and condemned by the de- 
cision of Rome and Sf^un, where the public indignation 
was roused against the inhumanity of the colonial ty- 
rants ; Father de las Casas, and other friends of hu- 
manity, were indefatigable in their efforts • and it is a 
pleasing object of contemplation, to see Spanish eccle- 
siastics of the fifteenth century stand forth the avowed 
sKlvocates and assertors of the rational and unalienable 
rights of mankind. The court of Spain interested itself 
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warmly in the cause of the oppressed Americaos, and, 
resolyed to take effective measures lor putting an end 
to the disorders which prevailed in the colonies. 

6. The colonists, on their part, finding their caqpe 
daily losing ground, and seeing reason to apprehend the 
anathemas of the church, as well as the effective re* 
sentment of the mother country, took a new ground, 
and discovered a post which they supposed, and which 
actually proved, in some decree, impregnahle. Th^y 
represented the necessity of having hainds to cultivate 
the new settlements, and to work the mines, without 
which they must he abandoned, and all hopes of draw- 
ing any advantage from the discovery and conquest of 
those rich countries he for ever extinguished; and 
they represented the natives as an indolent race, whom 
no wages, no rewards, could induce to work, and whom 
nothing but absolute compulsion could oblige to apply 
to any kind of useful labour. 

7. This representation, indeed, was not untr^. 
Their indolent and inactive tife had rendered them 
equally unable and unwilling to app]^ to any kind of 
labour. Unaccustomed, as they had ever been, to the 
elegancies and luxuries of civilized life, and ignorant of 
their use, they could not suppose them worth the trou- 
ble of acqmsition, and were astonished that the Euro- 
peans should either work themselves, or desire others 
to kibour, for the possession of things not iamiediately 
necessary for the support of life; gold and silver were 
things of no value among them. They had never 
made use of those metals, except such pieces as they 
had accidentally found, and used merely as ornaments ; 
and they could not conceive by what infatuation the 
Spaniards could be induced to ransack the bowels of 
the earth, and to establish a system of laborious employ* 
ment for the acquisition of those metals, which appeaiv 
ed to them of so little use, and which -they could do' so 
well without. 

8. It is very evident, that men of such ideas, and 
accustomed to so simple a state of life, could not be 
induced to labour for the sake of gaia; for it is an 
invariable principle of human nature not to labour for 
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ikt aeqtiMti0& of any thing the possession of whidi 
i|i esteemed of no value. This plea, therefore, of the 
colonists, was ananswerahle. The prospect of drawing 
immense wealth from the new world coald not be 
abandoned. Hands were necessary to cultirate the 
9M and woric the mines. The natives wonld not work 
f<»* wages ; nothing but compulsory means could induce 
tBftm to employ themselves in labour. These circum^ 
stances precluded the possibility of emancipating the 
Americans. The exertions of the friends of humanity 
were rendered abortive, in regard to the accomplish- 
ment of their grand object ; but they were not, how-^ 
ever, without a beneficial effec^t 

9. The court of Spain seriously studied to ameliorate 
the condition of the Americans; and different plans 
were formed, and different measures adopted, for that 
purpose. Every new regulation, relative to colonial 
affairs, was favourable to the cause of those oppressed 
people. As it was not po^ible to draw any advantage 
from the mines, unless they were wrought, and the 
Americans would not work for hire, a circumstance 
which imposed the necessity of using coercive measures, 
it was at lengUi determined, that 8iey should be freed 
from the tyrannical oppression of their imperious task«^ 
masters, and only obliged to work by corvees in rota<» 
tion, and to receive fixed wages for the day^ ^ey were 
obliged to work. This was, iudeed, the most rational 
method of gradually overcoming their habitual indo-* 
Jence and rooted aversion ^to labour, and of midciiig 
them industrious and useful members of socieQr. 

10. I*f otwithstanding the rational and humane mea- 
sures adopted by the court of Spain, the advocates of 
American libertv were not fully satisfied ; and Fa^er 
delas€aias, whose character is strongly marked by 
that determined resolution which no opposition can 
disconcert, and that ardent seal which can never aban^ 
don a favourite project, was firmly bent on trying every 
expedient In order to accomplish the complete emanci- 
pation of the natives of the new world ; and in his zeal 
for so good a cause, mrfoftunatcly hit upon Ibe desp«* 
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come Qih busEoess to Aitorf, passed through t)ie ptibtie 
$qmtB^ and beholding the pole with the hftt upon it, 
hesitated a moment between wonder and laughter ; but 
not knowing its Object, and but little curious to inquire, 
he ne^igently passed this emblem of power. The 
Irreverence paid to the pole, and the infraction of tibe 
severe edict, were speedily reported to the governor, 
who, being filled with rage, ordered the criminal to ft«ft 
instantly arrested, and brought before him. He re* 
ceived the offender with the savage look of cruelty 
peculiar to a base mind, jealous of its authority, and 
ferocious when it is made the subject of derision. 

3. Villain, said he, is this your respect for my power 
and decrees ? But you shall feel their full weight, and 
afford a wretched proof that my di^ty is not to be 
affronted with impunity. Astonished, but tiot intimida*- 
ted, at this invective. Tell freely inquired of what he 
was accused, as he was unconscious of any crime. 
Contempt and derision of my power, «aid the tyrant. 
I had no notice, replied Tell, of your e^t ; aad with*^ 
out being instructed, I should never have dreampt of 
saluting a pole, or that irreverence to a hat was high 
treason against the state. Enraged at the tone and air 
of derision with which this was pronounced, and the 
reasonableness of the still more humiliating reply, he 
commanded the unfortunate man to be dragged away to 
the lowest dungeon of the castle, and there, loaded 
with chains, await his execution. 

4. While the tyrant was revolving the subject in his 
own mind, and endeavouring to in vent some unheard-of 
punishment, which should istrike terror into the Swiss, 
the only and beloved son of Tell was brought into hia 
presence by the soldiers. . His ingenious cruelty imme- 
diately conceived the barbarous design of compelling 
the virtuous Tell (o become the murderer of his son. 
For this purpose, /he ordered the child to be placed at 
a considerable distance, and then placing an apple upon 
his head, he offered a full pardon to the wretched pa- 
rent, if he should strike it off with an arrow. 

5. HorrorHBtruck at the proposal, he fell at the feet 
of the tyrant, and besovght him to take his life, an4 
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not insist upon the fatal experiment. But the angnish 
of the parent only strengthened the determination ^f 
Geisier; and the bow and a quiver of arrows weres 
brought forth. The governor, attended by his satellites, 
DOW proceeded to the square, to witness the scene. 
The unhappy boy was conducted into the centre, bound 
to the pole, and the fatal apple was placed upon his 
head. Geisier thrilled with joy at the preparations ; 
but a groan of horror arose on all sides from the pc^u- 
lace who had assembled. 

6. Although Tell was accounted the most skilful 
archer in the canton, it was some time before he co\Ad 
obtain his usual self possession. At last, with a firm 
hand, he placed the arrow ; and when he drew the fatal 
string, the spectators, who had for some time remained 
in breathless silence, burst forth into a convulsive groan. 
At that instant the arrow sped with the velocity of 
lightning, and piercing the apple, bore it to some dis- 
tance without injuring the child. A shout of applause 
testified.the joy of the spectators. The governor alone 
appeared dissatisfied with the result, and turned his eye • 
upon the successful archer with the aspect of disap- 
pointed revenge. 

7. At that instant, another arrow, which Tell had 
concealed under his cloak, fell upon the ground. Un- 
equalled archer ! said the tyrant, since you were only 
to shoot once, for what purpose was this second arrow 
concealed ? To have pierced you to the hearty repli^ 
the magnanimous Tell, if I had been so unfortunate as 
to kill my sonl) For this heroic answer he was condemn- 
ed to perpetual imprisonment in a dungeon at Kuffnacht, 
the residence of Geisier. Tell was accordingly bound^ 
and placed in a boat, that Geisier himself might convey 
him across the lake of Altorf to his castle. * 

8. Scarcely, however, h^d the boat performed half 
the passage, when a furious squall covered the surface 
of the lake with threatening waves. Geigler, as hum- 
ble in the hour of danger as he had been arrogant when 
|ear was at a distance, entreated Tell, who was ac- 
counted the most skilful boatman in the canton, to save 
him ; and unbound his prisoner with his own hands* 
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Tell seated hiaiseif at the helm, steered the boat to-^ 
wards a rock, leaped upon it, and then, in an instant^ 
with the same manly strength, pushed back the boat 
into the lake, e&caped, and concealed himself. At 
length the storm abated, and Geisler gaped the shore. 
As he was iftbout to enter his fortress,; Tell, who had 
by a circuitous route reached the spot before him/dis- 
charged an arrow at the tyrant,which pierced his heart; 
and thus paved the way for that conspiracy which laid 
the foundation of his country's liberty. ) 

qUESTIOJNIS. 
1. For what ofTence was William Tell condemned to death? 
—2. On what condition was he pardoned ? — 3. For what was 
he then sentenced to perpetual imprisonment ?— 4. How did he 
•scape from this pnnishment ? / 

7^. 



BATTLE OF ERIE. - 

1. At 10 A. M. the wind hauled to the southeast, and 
brought the American squadron to windward, f' Com- 
modore Perry then hoisted his Union Jack, having for 
a motto the dying words of the valiant Lawrence, 
^f'Don't.give up the ship t^^\ It was received with re- 
peated cheerings by the Officers and crews. And now 
having formed his line, he bore for the dftemy, who 
likewise cleared for action, and hauled up his courses. 
It is deeply interesting to picture to ourselves the ad- 
vances of these gallant and well-matched squadrons to 
a contest, where the strife must be obstinate and san- 
guinary, and the event decisive of the fate of almost 
an empire. 

2. The lightness of the wind occasioned them to ap- 
proach each other but slowly, and prolonged the awful 
interval of suspense and anxiety that precedes a battle. 
This is the time, when the stoutest hearts beat quick, 
^^ and the boldest holds his breath ;^' it is the still mo- 
ment of direful expectation : of fearful looking out for 
slaughter aad destruction ; when even the glow of pride 
and ambition is chilled for a while, and nature shudders at 
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the awfal jeopardy of existence. Thf r^rj order ui4 

regularity of naval discipline, heighten the dreadful 
quiet of the moment. No bustle, no noise prevails to 
distract the mind, ei^cept at intervals the.shrlU piping of 
the boatswaln^s whistle, or a murmuring whisper among 
the men, who, grouped around their guns, earnestly 
regard the movements of the foe, now and then stealing 
^ wistful glance at the countenance of their command 
ers. In this manner did the hostile squadrons approach 
each other, in mute watchfulness and terrible tranquil- 
lity ; when suddenly a bugle was sounded from on board 
the enemy^s ship Detroit, and loud huzzas immediately 
bufst from all their crews. 

8. No sooner did the( Lawrence! come within the 
reach of the enemies' long guns, than they opened u 
heavy fire upon her, which, from the shortness of her 
guns, she was unable to return. Commodore Perry, 
without waiting for his schooners, kept on his course 
in such gallant and determined style, that the enemy 
supposed it was his intention to board. In a few min- 
utes, having a nearer position, he opened his fire. The 
length of the enemies' guns, however, gave them vast- 
ly the advantage, and the Lawrence was excessively 
cut up, without being able to do any great damage ia 
return. Their shot pierced her sides in all directions, 
killing our ^en on the birth-deck and in the steerage, 
where they had been taken down to be dressed. One 
shot had nearly produced a fatal explosion ; passing 
through the light room, it knocked the snuff of the 
candle into the magazine; fortunately, the gunner 
happened to see it, and had the presence of mind to 
extinguish it immediately with his hand. 

4, Indeed, it seemed to be the enemy's plan to de- 
stroy the commodore's ship, and thus throw the squad- 
ron into confusion. For this purpose, their heaviest 
fire was directed at the Lawrence, and blazed inces- 
santly upon it from their largest vessels. Finding the 
hazard of his situation, Perry made sail, and directed 
the other vessels to follow, for the purpose of cfosia^ 
with the foe. The tremendous fire, howeyer^ to which 
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ht WM «t]^ed, 80DD cut away eteryl^tfftete aAd boW*- 
Ifaie, and th^ Lawrence b^^eattici ^manafei^le. Eveti 
in this disastrous p%ht, she sustained ttie action ibr up- 
vtards of two hours, within canister ^^ance, though for 
m gt^at part of the ilmt he could not get more than 
tibre^ guns to hear upotk her antagonists. It was adm»- 
nhle to behold Hie perfect order and regularily that 
prevailed among her valiant and devoted crew, through* 
ont this scene of horror. No trepidation, no confusion 
occurred, even fbr an instant ; as fkst as the men were 
wounded, they were carried below, and others stent 
into thetr places ; the dead remained where they fell, 
till after the action. 

5. At this jtincture, the fortune of the battle trembled 
<m a point, and the enemy 'believed tbe d$y their own. 
l*he Lawrence was reduced to a mere wreclc ; her 
decks were streaming with blood, and covered with 
mangled limbs, and the bodies of the slain ; nearly the 
whole of her crew was either Icill^d or wounded ; her 
gms were dismounted ; and the commodore %nd his 
officers helped to work the last tliat was capable of 
service. But amidst all this peril and disaster, the 
youthdEul commander is said to have re^naified perfectly 
composed, maintaining a serene and cheerful counte- 
nance, utterii^ no pasdonate or agitated expfession, 
giving out his ordeit with calmness and deliberatloift, 
and inspiriting every one around him by his magnan- 
imous demeanor. 

6.fAt this crisis/finding the Lawrence was incapable 
of further service, and seehig^ ftie hazardous situatioQ 
of 19)0 i^nffi^^, he formed the bold resoltftion of shifting 
hfs flagj Giving the ship, thei^fore, in charge to lieu- 
tenant r amali, who Imd already distingaished himself 
by htBl)raverf, he hauled down his mfiron, bearing the 
motto of Lawrence, ami taking it underlite arm, order- 
ed to be put on board the Niagara, wfarcfh was Qken in 
close etif^i^ment. In leading the Lv^rence, lie gav« 
his pilot choice eltfaer tn remsin on board, or accom- 
pany him ; the fklthful ffillow toM hhn, <^ he woiiU 
alficlk by Wm to the ^m^^ antf jimi|^ ifaifn ^e «nat 
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H« then Went off from the ship in his usnal ftBattt 
manner, standing up in the stern of the boat, until the 
crew abaolntely pulled him down among them* 

7. Broadsides were now levelled at him, and small 
arms were discharged by the enemy, two of wl^ose 
vessels were within musket shot, and a third one nearer. 
His brave 8hi]Hnate8 who remained behind, stood watch- 
hig him in breathless anidety ; the balls struck aromid 
him, and flew over his head, in every direction ; bat 
the same special providence that seems to have watch- 
ed over the youthfol hero throughout this desperate 
battle, conducted him safely through a shower of shot, 
and they beheld with transport his inspiring flag hoisted 
at the mast-head of the Niagara. No sooner was he 
on board, than captain Elliot volimteered to put off in 
a boat, and bring into action the schooners, which ha^ 
been kept astern by the lightness of the wind ; the 
gallant offer was accepted, and Elliot left the Niagara 
to put it in execution. 

6. Al^ut this time, the commodore saw, with infinite 
regret, the flag of the Lawrence come down. The 
event was unavoidable ; she had sustained the whole 
fury of the enemy, and was rendered incapaUe of der 
fence ; any further show of resistance, would have 
been most uselessly and cruelly to have provoked car* 
nage among the relics of her brave and mangled crew^ 
The enemy, however were not able to take possession 
of her, and subsequent circumstanoes enabled her again 
to hoist her flag. 

9. Commodore Perry now made signal for close ac-^ 
tion, and the small vessels got out their sweeps, and 
made all sail. Finding that tibe Niagara was but little 
injured, he determined, if possible, to break the ene* 
my's line. He accordingly bore up, and passed ahead 
of Uie two ships and brig, giving them a raking fire 
from his starboard guns, and also to a large schooner 
and sloop from his larboard side at half pistol shot* 
Having passed the whole squadron, he luffed up, and 
laid his ship alongside the British commodore. The 
smaller vessels, under tlw direction of f;aptain Elliot, 
having, in the mean time, gci withiit grape and canister 
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distance, and keej^ng up a well directed fire, tlie whole 
of the eDemy struck, excepting two smM yesaete^ 
which attempted to escape, but were taken. 

10. The engagement lasted about three hours, and 
&ev<er was victory more decisive and complete. TliA 
captured squadron exceeded ours in weight of metal and 
number of guns. Their crews were also more numer- 
ous ; ours were a motley collection, where there wer* 
some good seamen, but eked out with soldiers, volun^ 
teers, and boys, and many were on the sick list. More 
prisoners were taken than we had men to guard. The 
loss on both sides was severe. Scarcely any of the 
Lawrence's crew escaped unhurt. Among those slain, 
was lieutenant Brooks, of the marines, a gay and ele- 
gant young officer, full of spirit, of amiable manners, 
and remarkable for his personal beauty. Lieutenant 
Yarnall, though repeatedly wounded, refused to quit 
the deck during the wh<de of the action^ 

11. Commodore Perry, notwithstanding that he was 
continually in the most exposed situations of the battle, 
escaped uninjured ; he wore an ordinary seaman's dress, 
which, perhaps, prevented him from being picked off 
by the enemy's sharp shooters. He had a younger 
brother with him, H>n board the Lawrence, as midsi^p- 
man, who was equally fortunate in receiving no injury, 
though his shipmates fell all around him. Two In^ 
dian chiefs had been stationed in the tops of the De- 
troit, to shoot down our officers ; but when the action 
became warm, so panic struck were they with the 
terrors of the scene, and the strai^e perils that sur« 
rounded them, that they fled precipitately to the hold 
of the ship, where they were found after die battle, in 
a state of utter consternation, "^h^^odies of se^raT 
other Indians are said to have been found the new day 
on the shores of the lake, supposed to.have beeiykiiled 
during the engagement, and thrown overboard.^ 

12. It is impossible to state the number of killed on 
board the enemy. It must, however, have b4en very 
great, as their vessels were literally cut to pieces ; and 
the feasts of their two principal ships so shattered that 
the fifst gale blew them overboard. : Coiq^odore Bb 
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dikflthf tcllWk coiamaiider^ c^^ 
««r ^3^ a bwre «nd obsUioal^ re8isi,9LiiQe. He h^ veefi 
much serTicet )»aviii9 ^^ dciq^fat^W v€Hia4^. 1ft this 
battle of Trefa^ar, and afterwards losiag 9m afi9 in 
asfth^r mBf99f^ment witb tke Freocli. tn tb^ preae«^ 
\mMe4lm w«ft twice carried below, oa ac<;aiv&t of b^ 
wounds end juad the miiftfortuDe to kave ii$ remaipiog 
bm4 9k»t awayA Wlale below the secioQd tuoe, fa$ 
.9i»er ^9mt doWn «d4 told Um t^et tbey imilit strik^i 
ee Ae fliUpe w«re ^ut to pieces, and tbe <aen cooU not 
be kept to tbeir gun*. Comunodorei Barclay w«i tben 
^carried om de^ aiid after taUng a view of tbeir npaa^t^ 
tien, and fiodii^ all cbaace of «v«€eea wet o^rerf. rel^iiQ- 
tently ga?e ordeon to strike* 

qUESTfOJ<ns. 

1. 'Wben was the battle of Erie ? (tOth of Septejnber^ 1^1^) 
— t. Who commanded the American Hquadren ?•— 4J. Who tlie 
British squadron h— 4. What was Ike luuna ef tlM i^eaeet ia 
which ccaewodera Ferrji coauacisced thQ e>g> ac i M a t. ?-r-5» £>id 
he ootttiwae o« hoar4 of it thresgh thp y^M^ e99a|^N9eQlr?^'p«4i» 
Why did he leave it, and under what ciiscmostaoQe* ?— r7, Wh»t 
was the- motto on his union jack ?-->8. What injary did coiOQio- 
dore Barclay recejre in the engagement ? 



SURRENDER OF QUEBEC. 

1.; Q,uB«sc atazMls oa tbe nortb ^de of tbe St taw- 

reace, aad 00 the west of the 3t Charles, which latter 

river empties into the fonner imme^ately below Uie 

towp., lt» fortifications are strong, and the city elegant 

and extensive, it consists of an upper and lower towm; 

pH|[>wer town if bnilt upon the strand, which stretches 

^% the base of the le% rock on which the upper is 

sUmSI?* "^^ ^^^ continues with a bold and i^ep 

front ^1^^ ^^ ^b^ westward, parallel to and near the 

fiver s\ Lawrence- On this side, therefore, the ei^^ 

might w)^ he deeoied inaccessible. On the other, it 

wae prote^ed by tbe river $t« Charles, in whl&h were 

9e^f ^1 aird^d vessels and floating batteries, deriving 

additiQi^tA wM^uri^y from a strong bovoi dww* %^Jim^ its 
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moatt; The channel of this liTer Is rough «nd bitriEeOi 
and its borders inteniected with ravines. On its left or 
eastern bank, was encamped a French armj stroi^ly 
intrenched, and amounting, according to all the £^g^db 
aeconnts, to ten thousand men. The encampment ex* 
tended fbom the St. Charles eastward to the river Mo&t<* 
morency, and its rear was covered by an almost impen- 
etrable wood. 

2. To render this army still more formidable, it wa» 
commanded by a general, who, in the course of the 
present war, had given signal proofs of active courage^ 
and censymmate priidence. The same/ marquis de 
Montcalm^ who, when strong enough to act offensively, 
had so rapidly carried Oswego and fort William Henry, 
and who, when reduced to the defensive, had driven 
Abercrombie with so much slaughter from the walls of 
Tlconderoga, was now at the head of the army which 
covered Quebec^ and was an anti^onist in all respects 
worthy of(Wolfe#— Although perceiving, in their full 
extent, the difE^ulties with which he was environed, 
the British general possessed a mind too ardent, and too 
replete with military enthusiasm, to yield to them. 
Unpromising ad were his prospects, he did not hesitate 
sespecting the part it became him to take. He could 
not submit to the disgrace of relinquishing an enterprise 
entrusted to him, while any human means tor accom^ 
plishing his object remained unessayed. 

3. A bold plan was formed, well adapted to the ad- 
venturous spirit of the English general, and the despe* 
rate situation ot his affairs. This was to land the troops 
in the night a small distance ^bove the city, on the 
northern bank of the river, and^Jby scaling a precipice 
ficcesable only by a narrow path,> and therefore but 
weakly guarded, to gain by the morning the heights 
back of the town, where it has been stated to have 
been but slightly fortiticd. The difficulties attending 
the execution of this scheme are represented to have 
been numerous. The stream was rapid, the shore 
shelving, the intended and only practicable landing 
place 80 narrow as to be easily missed in the dark, and 

30* 
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HhfB 9^^f lAMife^ t«eli as not to te «ieeMltii nlHiovEt 
Hffieiilty eren w4Mti xokepp^md. Uader tkeae ticviia»i 
ilttic«ft,it was a^amnt, tkata ^iscoTerjrainl s tigioroBs 
opjpoMon wooM not only liefeat tte fsotei^iim^ ^«l 
probably oecaoioo the dt«8tr«cttMi of a ipvteit ^«rl of 
tho tro<^ eiif^ed in tt. 

4. TMs bold reaokitloii botof t^«iH tfa« adonrtl 
moTod op the river, seyeral l^goes abow tiie pkoo 
Where it was desii^d to laud, and made d^raonatrat^saa 
6f OB iDtentlon to dobark a body of tro<^ at dtffereal 
pftOiees. Dorfng the nighty o itrong detadunciit was 
pot on board the flat bottottrod boats and fell siientif 
down with the tide to tho place fixed ob for the 6^ 
scent, whfch wiA made with ^qnoi scereey nad vigoio', 
aboot a mile abore capo Biammd, an iMmr before dnj^ 
break, Wolfe himself being tho first man who tafi«d 
OB shote. The highlanders a^d light ia&i^ who 
composed the van, under the particular comanifii «f 
cdonol Howe5 wore lotonded to socmre a fonrHgnafaatr 
tery^ whtoh defended an f ntreoched path by which the 
heights were to be ascended ; and, dislodging frooi 
th«see a captaln^s goard, to coyer tho lao^ng of tho 
tenainlDg tiroops. 

5. The violence of the cnrrebt fbrced theaa rtAn 
below the point of deharkntion, and this clrmuDrtanoe 
increosed their difficnities. However, scranyMlB^ op 
the precipice^ by the aid of the mgged projoctron ^ 
the rocks, and the bn^iehes of trees nod phmts glowing 
tm the cllfis, into which it was every where brokem, 
they gahied the heights, and very quickly dtspeioed te 
gnard^ which ^d not make the resistance to have been 
eipected from the advantages of tiieir sitaatioB* Tho 
Whole army followed up this narrow pass, and havtaig 
cniy encountered a scatteriog fire firora sone Canadians 
mnd Indians, from which very little loss wcs sustainod^ 
Ihey gained the summit by the break of day, wteM 
the corps were fbrmed under their rei^ctlvo lesA 
ers. 

6. The intolUgenco thot the fii^fUsh w«re in possoo^ 
tfon ^ the heights of A%mihffiBi was soon eonvi^^^ to 
JEontcahn. BoUovmg tt to bo imposslblo that an c&tfv- 
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pttee attiiidei witii so nmch dificnttjr e^uMltate hem 
ieUwv^ t1^ officer supposed it to ¥e odij a leiat, 
ftwd^ wHh a Mttail detackmmt, ibr tko parposo of 
dnmi^ lite firbui tiis presoBt stroi^ aad well ChOBOo 
pOiitioB* / 0Q being conTinced of his errour, he com* 
J^rehended at olice thre fuU force of the adratttage trfalck 
had !>eaii gahu^ tad the necessity It is^tosed ea hiai 
af chtaigiftg has plaa of iterations. PerceiYing that a 
hatile waa no loi^ger aToidid>le, and that the fiite of 
C^oehee depended ^n its issae, be prepared for it with 
pnoraptneM aad with comrage. Leavmg liis strong 
dttsp at Montsnor^dcy, he crossed tlie riyer St Chariea 
fbr the purpose of attacking the EngHidi anny. 

?. This mo Te a wnt was Jaade in ttie Tiew i>f Wolfe, 
who wMiotrt loss of tiaie foraied Itis order ef battle^ 
Hn rig^t wing was commaiided hy genetal Moackton, 
attd his lelt by general Murray. The right fiaak was 
eoveivd by the Louisfoeig grenadiers, and Uie rear and 
left by the hght iaiantry of Howe, who had now return- 
ed from the fomvgua battery. The ireserre ccmristed 
ef Webb's regiment, drav^ up 'm eight sub^irlstoni 
trMb Idrge intervals between them^^^Montcahn had 
formed his right and left wing about equaHy of £nrepe» 
as ^ttd "cdksHal trO(»ps. His centre consisted of a ool* 
nnm ef EarepeiaM ; and two small field pieces were 
brought up to piay on the EngHsh iine; In this order 
he inarched to the attack, advancing in his front about 
one tiionsand &re bundled miiitta and Insane, who were 
SbdtSEned by boshes, fi^Mn whence they kept up on the 
English an irreguiiar and gaiUi^ ire. 

6. The movement of &e French indicating en ii^e^ 
tion to flank hiB ieft, general Wolfe ordered the battal.^ 
iott of Amherst, with the two battalions of royal Amer* 
leans, to that paaK of his line, where they were formed 
tnfttencB under general Townshead, presenting 1o the 
enemy a double ftont Disregardi^ ^e irreg^ar five 
of the Caaadian nnlitia and Indians, te ordered his 
troops to reserve themselves for the main body of the 
enenry, advaaeing in the rear of tlMMe irregulai* ; but 
in tiba mean^time^ a field piieoe which had been brought 
np^ pteye4Mskly nod wMi cffeot on the Fren<(h col^ 
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mnii. Montcalm had taken post on the left c^f lh# 
French army, and Wolfe on the right of the English, 
80 that the two generals met each other, at the head 
of their respective troops, where the hattle was most 
seyere. 

9. The FVench advanced hriskly to the chai^ge, and 
commenced the action with great animation. The 
English are stated to have reserved their fire nntil the 
enemj were within forty yards of them, when they 
gave it with immense effect. It was kept up for some 
time with great spirit, when Wolfe advancing at the 
head of Bragg's and the Louishurg grena^ers with 
charged bayonets, received a mortal wound, of which 
he soon afterwards expired. Undismayed by the ksis 
of their general, the English continued their exertions 
under Monckton, on whom the coihmaad now devolved. 
He also received a ball through his body, which is sta^ 
ted to have passed through his lungs, and jgeneral 
Townshcfnd took command of the British army. About 
the same time, Montcalm, fighting in the firont of his 
battalions, received a mortal wound ; and general Seno- 
zergus, the second in command, also fell. The leil 
wing and centre of the French began to give way, and 
being pressed close with the Engttsh bayonet and the ' 
highland broadsword, were driven, notwithstan<%^ one 
attempt to rally and renew the attack, par^y into Que* 
bee, and partly over the St. Charles river. 

10 On the left and rear of the English, the actikm 
was lesfL^s^ere, and the attack much lessammated. 
The light intantu^ had been placed in the houses, and 
colonel Howe, the"l^$MDcU» support them, had taken 
post with two companies, stilH^^er to the left, behind 
a copse. As the right of the Fre^shattacked the Eng- 
lish left, he sallied out from this p^Hipn against tb^ 
fiankil^ and threw them into disorder. "4i|^thjs critieal 
moment, Townshend advanced several platooii» <rf Am- 
herst's regiment against their front, and completely 
frustrated the intention Montcalm had formed of ^imhig 
the left flank. Townshend maintained hit positaon, for 
the purpose of keeping in check the right wing of the 
French and a body of savages stationed o|^o8ite tlie 
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II. I» tWa «late of tbe actioo, Towiifbeod W9ft in- 
(ioc«PAd tfi^l tbe comfloajxd )^d devolved oft him* Fro- 
c«e4iiv instantij to the c^Atre^ he found tbdt part ^ 
tim 9tmy titirown into aome diaopder bj tbe itrdour of 
pqrauit, aiid bia inunediati^ efforts wojro employed in 
festaring tbe line. Scs^rcely waa tbss efi«cled, when 
ponsieur do SoMgainn^ilUt wbo bad b^^H deia^d fi^ 
]^gb aa Gaq^e Roiige to prevent a landing abovet 9^4 
wbo OB^ bearing that the KngUsb bad gained the plaina 
Af viLbf ahaoH. taaten^ to tbe asMat^noe of Montcalm, 
,• appeared ifk tba roar at the bead of one thousand fi?e 
Awdrod men. Foxtnnatel^, the right wing of thf enih 
mj% as well as tbabr left nnd oa^tre, waa now ontireljr 
l^oken, aa4 had be^n dfivon off the field- Two haf 
laliona and two piof ea of artUleiy baiing adirancod tOr 
warda Sougainville., ho retired, and Townab^d did not 
ttiinh it advisable to riak tbo io^^ortant advantagea ail- 
ready gained, by a pursuit of 4^9 froah body <tf troops 
tbro^l^ n dificnU country. 

IS. )d thia docjaive battle, nearly a^iial nvmbeta 
appear to hnTO be^a engaged. Tbe Sngliaht however, 
Ipoaae^lBed thia immenae advantage-^they were all veto- 
fans*^while notaaoro than bait the Frendi am^ were 
#f th« aaaaa doacr^rtiM* Thia ckoomtanof would 
lead to an opinion timtaomo niotive, not well explained^ 
ganatbave «xiated to induce Mont^^abn to hazard a genr 
nral action before ho waa joined by BongainviUe. The 
jFrenoh regiilars, who do not appear to have been well 
anpported by tbe nriUtin or Indiana, were atta<»t entirely 
cut to piocea. On the part of the Sogliab, tbe loaa waa 
by no meana so conaiderahlo, aa tbe fierceneaa of the 
netMm would indicate. The killed aad wounded wete 
ieaa.tiaan aU hundred men; but anaong tbe IbnnA*, wae 
Ibo cnmaaander in chie£ This gallant officer^ of whoaa 
Ibe moat apmlted expectationa bad veiy juatly been 
formed ; whoae nncommon merit and aingnlar fate have 
preaented a deb theme for panegyric te both the poet 
and historian, received, in tbe commencement of the 
aetion, a ball in bia wrist; but without diacovering the 
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least dtocompoBiire, wrapping a handkercWef ai^imd 
his ann, he continiied to encourage his troops. 

13. Soon afterwards, he received a shot in t|ie g^fa. 
This painfni wound he also concealed, and was adran- 
cing at the head of the grenadiers, when a third hnllet 
pierced his hreast. Though expiring, it was with re- 
luctance he permitted himself to he conveyed into the 
rear, where, careless about himself, he discovered, in 
the agonies of death, the most anxious solicitude con- 
cerning the fete of the day. Being-told that the enemy 
was visibly broken, he reclined his head from extreme 
faintness, on the arm of an officer standing near him ; 
but was soon aroused with the distant sound of " they 
fly ! they fly !" « Who fly f exclaimed the dying he- 
ro. On being answere^d " Ae French,'' " Then," said 
he, *< I depart content^' and almost immediately expi- 
red in the arms of victory. " A death more glorious," 
adds Mr. Belsham, " and attended with circumfitances 
more picturesque and interesting, is no where to be 
found in the annals of history." 

14. With less of good fortune, but not less of hero- 
ism, expired the equally gallant Montcalm. The same 
love of glory, and the same fearlessness of death, which 
in so remarkable a manner distinguished the Britbh 
hero, were not less conspicuous in the conduct of ha 
competitor for victory and for fame. He expressed the 
highest satisfaction on hearing that his wound was mor- 
tal ; and when told he could survive only a few hours, 
quickly replied, ^^ So much the better ; I shall not then 
live to see the surrender of Quebec-Y The first days 
afler the action were employed by general Townshend 
in fortifying his camp, cutting a road up the precipice, 
for the conveyance of his heavy artillery to the batte- 
ries on the heights, and making the necessary prepara- 
tions fer the siege of Quebec. But before his batteries 
were opened, the town capitulated, on condition that 
the inhabitants should, during the war, be protected in 
the free exercise of their religion, and the full enjoy- 
ment of their civil rights, leaving their future destinies 
to be decided by the general peace. 
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qUESTJOJ^. 
1. What it the sitaatioaol' Quebec?— 2. Who eomouuided 
tke Engluh army ? — 3. Who commanded the French ^-^A, How 
didi^eneral Wolfe effect a landing ? — 5. What were the wordi 
of Wolf when told the French were fled ?— 6. What were the 
words of Montcalm on beings told his wonnd was mortal ? 



ALEXANDER SELKIRK. 

Ldnes supposed to have been written by Alexander Se/- 
Arirfe, during his solitary abode in the island of Juan 
Fernandez. 

1. I AM monarch of all I survey, 

My right tliere is none to dispute ; 
From the centre ail round to the sea, 

I am lord of the fowl and the brutev 
O solitude ! where are the charms, 

That sages have seen in thy face ? 
Better dwell in the midst of alarms, 

Than reign in this horrible place. 

2. I am out of humanity^s reach, 

I must finish my journey alone ; 
Never hear the sweet music of speech ; 

I start at the sound of my own. 
The beasts that roam over the plain, 

My form with indifference see ; 
Thev are so unacquainted with man, 

Their tameness is shocking to me. 

3. Society, friendship, and love. 

Divinely bestowed upon man, 
O, had I the wings of a dove. 

How soon would 1 taste you again ! 
My sorrows I then might assuage 

In the ways of religion and truth ; 
Might learn from the wisdom of age. 

And be cheer'd by the sallies of youth. 

4. Religion! what treasure untold 

Resides m that hearenly word I 
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More precious ^OA tXtt^r Ad gold, , 
Or nfl tlMit this e«rth c«a «ffbrd. 

But the sound of di« chtirch-golng bell 
Thesfe TalUes and rockd aeyer iieard; 

Never sighM at the souDd of the kaell, 
Or smilM whea a sabbath appeared. 

5. Ye winds, that have made me your sport, 

Convey le this de9o)at« shore, 
Some cordial endearini^ report 

Of a land I ehall visit no more. 
Ity friends, do they now and then send 

A wish or a thonght after me ? 
O tell me 1 yet have a fiiend, 

Though a friend I am nevter lo see. 

€. How Beet i6 a glance of the mindt 

ComparM with the speed of its ffig'ht. 
The tempest itself lags behind, 

And the dwifl winged arrows of light. . 
When I think of my own native Ismd^ 

In a moment 1 seem to be there ; 
Bnt, alas ! reeoUeclioa at hand 

Soon hnrfies Hie hack to despair. 

7. But the seft fbwl fe gone to heY^n^st, 

The beast is laid down in his lair; 
Even here id a season of rest, 

And I to my cabin repair. 
There's mercy in eveiy place. 

And mercy, encouraging thoughlv 
Gives even affliction a grace. 

And recoBcUes man to his Jot 



BONAPARTE^ CAMPAIGN IK RUSSIA. 

1. The year ^14(12^^ will stand as 9m enoch In history, 
distinguished l>y the conmencement of a war, wliich 
was ultimately productive of events, such as Europe 
had never witnessed mnoe the dttscendants of laj^het 
first spread theidselv«tiivwteraai{]de#ttii«tt. When 
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we consider the elevated rank of some of the persons 
concerned in the tremendous military drama, the extra- 
ordinary talents of others, the magnitude of the events, 
and the importance of the final catastrophe — ^this clash 
of contending nations may he denominated the war of 
. giants. 

2. The Russian emperor, disdaining any longer to 
suhmit to the restrictimis of the continental system es- 
tablished by the ruler of France, resolved to assert the 
independence, and extend the commerce of his empire, 
by opening his ports to the ships of all nations. This 
magnanimous resolution gave rise to a war between 
France ^nd Russia, of which the first campaign was 
attended with a destruction of the human species un- 
exampled in modern history. Towards the end of 
June, the emperor of the French entered the Russian 
dominions .with an army of nearly Ihree hundred thou- 
sand menJin the highest state of iequipment and disci- 
pline. With this tremendous force he compelled the 
Russians to abandon their fortified camn at Drissa, and 
after being victorious in the battles^f Mohilow and 
Poltosk,)as well as in several other actions, he burned 
the lar^e city of Smolenskow. Still proceeding into the 
interior of Russia, he remained master of the field at 
the sanguinary battle of Borodino ; but the carnage 
was almost incredible, and the loss on both sides nearly 
equal. A view of the ensanguined scene is said to 
have drawn from the French emperor this exclamation, 
" Never has there been seen such a field of battle."- 

3. After this bloody victory, the emperor of the 
French advanced to Moscow. On the. 16th of Septem- 
ber he entered that capital, and fixed feis head quarters 
in the Kremlin, the ancient and magnificent palace of 
the czars. But the city having been set on fire by th^ 
Russians, the invader found himself in the midst of 
smoking ruins. Until this critical moment, the military 
career of the French emperor had displayed an unvari- 
ed scene of splendid success. The crimson wing of 
victory had fanned his banners ; and most of the nations 
of Europe regarded his arms as invincible. AccustoB[i- 
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ed so long to the smiles of fortune, he scaxcefy soppo* 
sed that Ae would ever frown ; and when he sat down 
on the throne oi the czan, he never thought of the 
ahjss that was opening under his feet. 

4. Napoleon was no sooner master of Moscow, than 
he offered peace to the emperor Alexander, who magna»- 
imouslj^ejected his proposals.^he invader now saw the 
impossibility oi procuring supplies for his troops during 
the severe season which was approaching.^ The Ros- 
iiaa forces in the mean while dailj increased in number, 
fresh troops arriving firom different quarters ; and the 
winter set in both somewhat sooner and with greater 
severity than usual. In these circumstances, Napoleon 
began his retreat ton the 18th of October^ exposed to 
the incessant attaclcs of the Russians. In these bloody 
encounters, the French were generally defeated ; the 
severity of the season in that rigorous climate, in con- 
junction with hunger and fatigue, being more destruc- 
tive than the sword, their once formidable anny was 
neariy annihilated ; and their retreat exhibited a scene 
tf slaughter and loss, to which history scarcely affords 
any parallel. 

6. From comparing a variety of documents, Jt ap- 
pears that there perished of the French between eighty 
and ninety thousand^ besides above a hundred and sixty 
thousand that were made prisoners ; so that this disas- 
trous retreat cost Q^poleon nearly two hundred and 
fifty thousand men/ forty thousand horses, J and above 
'eleven hundred pieCes jof artillery, wbichjoe had car- 
ried from France or \alcen from the Russians. The 
French emperor, who with his principal generals esca- 
ped with great difficulty, reached Paris about the end 
¥)f December. 

6. The victorious Russians, who now had the empe- 
ror Alexander at their head, having driven the French . 
beyond the frontier, still continued the pursuit, and 
advanced without opposition into Germany. On the 
4th of March, 18 13, they entered Berlin, where they 
were received not as invaders, but as deliverers from 
the tyrannical yoke of France. The nations who had 
for a time been obUged to submit to the overwhelntiing 
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power of Napoleon, began to resolve on effecting their 
emancipation. Prussia setthe example, ivhich was fol- 
lowed by several Germaa states ; and the crowR ^ 
prince of Sweden, Bemadotte, formerly one of Napole* 
od's generals, joined in the confederacy against France. 
7. la the mean while the shattered resmants of the 
French army having reached the Elbe, and received ' 
some reinforcements, concentrated themselves on the 
line of that river. And the emperor havingf ordered 
fresh levies of conscripts, made formidable preparations 
for the ensuing campaign. Large bodies of troops 
marched from all parts of France to the banks of the 
Elbe; hostilities commenced with great vigour; in 
several severe actions the French had the advantage ; 
and Europe was astonished at the numerous and formi- 
dable forces'that Napoleon brought into the field, and 
the gigantic e£forts which he made, notwithstanding his 
losses in the Russian campaign. An armistice, however, 
was concluded, and the contending powers entered into 
negociatiohs for a peace. ^ 

^UESTIOJ^. 
1. 'When did tfaft war between Russia and France commence ? 
^->2. What was the number of the French army that entered 
Russia ?— 3. What important battles were fought on their way 
to Moscow ?— 4. When did Bonaparte eater Moscow ? — 5. How 
was hif offer of peace treated by Alexander ? — 6. What induced 
Bonaparte J^to leave Moscow ? — 7. When did he leave it ? — 8. 
How many men did he lose in his retreat from Moscow f-*-9. 
How many horses ? — 10« How many pieces of artillery i 



BURNING OP MOSCOW. 

1. Whcthbr the destruction of Moscow was the eflect 
of unbounded patriotidm, or matter of policy, is a spec* 
tdation that ^ill long interest the politician. It certain- 
ly filled the minds of every individual with horror and 
revenge ; hut from the previous unshaken loyalty^ and * 
unabated courage of the Russians^ it was scarcely a 
necessary act to stimulate them to further feelings of 
revenge against a foe, who had already given too manj 
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insults. The city might have been saved) and the same 
late would have pursuecf the followers of Napoleon. 
If the prorisions and store-houses had been destroyed, 
the French could not ha ve^ remained longer than they 
did. It was entirely from/the want of proylsionsmhat 
the retreat of the French army became nece^ary. 
Very few of the churches were destroyed ; from the 
nature of their structure they coidd not be burnt, though 
oonsiderably injured — ^these alone were sufficient to 
haye containe4M)ne hundred thousand menTS 

2. Besides, idany of the public buildingiB 4nd palaces 
were entirely built of brick, and many of the rooms 
arched with the same. Of these, only the roofs and 
windows were destroyed — and which could have been 
easily renewed from the neighbouring forests. It was 
the original intention of the Russians, only to destroy 
the magazines of provision, in the event •£ the enemy 
gaining possession of the city. — The stores were in 
consequence kept unremoved, until too late ; and when 
the order was given to set them on fire, the frenzy of 
the moment carried the flaming torch to every house ; 
and which, cool judgment now - condemns. The Ex- 
change and store-houses were set on fire the morning 
of the day on which the French army entered. It 
partly communicated with 4he contiguous buildings, 
and all those houses and hovels constructed of wood, 
soon fell a sacrifice to the flames. 

3. During the evening, a violent storm arose, which 
continued during three days, and occasioned a rapid 
expansion of the fire — still these wooden houses were 
the only part of the city that suffered, with some occa- 
sional streets, where the houses were closely built to- 
geAer — ^but all those palaces and magnificent buildings, 
which stood in isolated situations, surrounded by gar- 
dens, so characteristic of Moscow, were all individually 
set on fire. It is reported by the present inhabitants 
who remained in the cfty during its occupation by the 
French, that every afternoon, at a certain hour, the 
flames burst out with increased vigour ; and at those 
time, numerous reports of pistols were heard, which 
is asserted to have been used in firing phosphorous 
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VftUs into the houses, and thus settins^ them on fire. 
All the walls remained; and many of them without 
much injury — ^but every house was roofless, and with- 
out either windows or doors. Many superb houses 
wer&xompletely demolished, particularly the theatres. 

4.|It is improbable that Moscow will ever be rebuilt 
on a scale equal to its former magnificence^ The sister 
capital is too £ivourite a rival, and it is a matter of 
policy in the government, not to increase Moscow, in 
order to draw its wealthy iiihabitants.to St. Petersbui^. 
Another obstacle ugainst the immediate restoration of 
Moscow, Is the Increased extravagance of the nobles, 
and the immense expenses and sacrifices they have 
lately undergone in expelling the French from their 
territory, aiul assisting in the security of a general 
peace ; this has greatly limited their incomes, which, 
depending on the productions of the soil, varies, ac- 
coring to the necessities of the times^-^added to this, a 
strai^ antipathy to repair a house once destroyed, or 
even to live in a palace where a relation has cQed. 
This is one of the causes, that many superb palaces 
are seen deserted by their noble owners, and filled with 
tradesmen, t^t is now impossible for many of the nobil- 
ity to raise such superb palaces as what their forefathers 
have done.^ 

&. In th^e feudal times, the nobles scarcely ever 
quitted their own country ; and the means of adding to 
die public and private debts of the nation were less ; 
and the rage of building palaces and churches were 
more in fashion then, than at present. — The inhabitants 
were certainly lulled into a belief, before the battle of 
Borodino, that the French could not enter the city ; 
and it was not until fo&tt that eventful day, that the 
destruction of Moscow was decided upon. Dismay and^ 
confusion became general; the s^ed and the weak im-^ 
mediately soi^ht their safety in Sight, leaving behind 
them the greater part of dieir wealth; had not this 
fafee seciMTity been allowed to prevail, the properties of 
individuals might have been reipoved, and the store* 
hoQses alooe destroyed. If this bad been the case, tte 
31* 
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French army could not have remained longer than they 
did, and the city might have been saved ; except that 
Napoleon, in a fit of disappointed ambition at the fail« 
lire and disgrace of his plans, might have ordered the 
city to be blown up, as he did the Kremlin. 

6. However, if we put aside our feelings of terror, 
we must say, that the deed itself boasts of such bold 
and frightful heroism, and furnishes such a noble in- 
stance of the pure and wild passion of patriotism, that 
Aitare ages will mark it as one of those acts, ^ which 
can never be wearied cfut by time.'* Unhappy and ill- 
fated city ! may thy sufferings and thy sorrows plead 
DOt in vain, at the altar of Him, who looks down from 
on high ; — may thy vices and thy crimes be no more 
remembered — may they perish in thy ruins, and mingle 
with thy dust — may thy flames ne'er cease to throw 
their lights around, till distant nations catch the spark, 
break their bonds, and be free — and, as the winds, the 
hollow winds of night, sigh along the grass that shadows 
thy tombs, may they wander up to heaven, and breathe 
thine orisons I 

'* qU£8TIO^rs. 
1. Fronr wbat cause did the retreat of the French sTmy be*- ~ 
come necessary? — 2. How many persons might have been 
accommodated in the churches not burnt ? — 3. Was it the ori- 
ginal intention of the Russians to burn Moscow ? — 4. Is it proba- 
ble that Moscow will ever be rebuilt as it was before ? — 6* 
Why not ?— 6'. When was the destruction determined on I 



THE KREMLIN OF MOSCOW, 

1. Moscow is regularly divided by walls and ditches, 
Into' five divisions; the centre of which J the Kremlin,\ 
stands oh an elevated ridge of ground, on the west side ^ 
of the Moskwa^ It is the citadel or fortress of the 
to?m, and easily commands all parts of it. This wai 
the first part of Moscow that was built in the twelfth 
century, more from accident, than any ttesign in its no- 
ble founder, to lay it as the foundaUon of a- future 
oepitai. The 1)eauty of iU situation and the surround- 
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ing country, induced the future sovereigns of the coun* 
try to strengthen its situation, and fix in it the royal 
residence. From that time, the infant city gradually 
increased in size, and swelled around, until Peter the 
Great removed the seat of government to St Peters- 
burg ; and after that period, it hecame more the resi- 
dence of discontented nohles, and those who did not 
choose to he eclipsed by the superior splendor of the 
court. 

2. From the singularity of so many parts of the town 
being walled in, one within another, it bears marks of 
those ages of feudal despotism, when every chief lived 
Vfithin his fortified castle, while his numerous depend- 
ants sheltered themselves under its bulwarks. As the 
retinue and followers augmented, the buildings increas- 
ed, to such extent, as in time to require a similar bul- 
virark, and thus became an Enclosed city. Without 
these walls, new suburbs would be raised, which would 
increase in extent to the former, and ultimately require 
a similar fortification, and so on. This appears to have 
been the cause of the present outline of Moscow, (the 
Kremlin forming as it were the kernel of the nut ;) 
and, probably, had not St. Petersburg been reared, what 
is now the exterior boundary of the suburbs, might 
have been raised to a wall, and new suburbs, and a 
larger circumference, taken in. 

3. The extent of the wall which surrounds the 
Kremlin, is aboutTa mile and a halfVtliat which en- 
compasses the third division is about Tfive miles, while 
that of the fourth is nearly twenty-five miles. Only 
the Kremlin and second division are walled in — the 
third division appears to have been surrounded by an 
«arthem rampart, but which has been partly levelled. 
The external boundary of the suburbs is a narrow dry 
ditch about three feet deep. Of these different fortifr- 
ed parts of the city, that of the Kremlin is the most 
conspicuous, and the most singular. Here the ingenu- 
ity of the artist has been displayed to its utmost extent, 
and the riches of the state deposited. Within the once 
sacred walls of this spot, the mighty monarchs of the 
empire held their court ; and here the most dignified 
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ttinbten of tke ckurch shared the pomp zmi ^plsiidor 
of the inpert^l court 

i. The most promkie&t bntldiags i» the Kremlio^e 
the churches, the tmpermi and patriarehal palaces, a^ 
the arseoair^ The great cathedral does net e^al the 
expectatioir of the stranger; it exhihlts so ehl<n^ 
■quare, lost in the disproportion of the height of Ihe 
wall ; the roof is surmounted hy naiBerous large glided 
cupolas, each of which supports a magnificent cress 
richlj ornamented, withcunous devices. The mterlor 
of the efavreh is extremely richingildii^ andcoloim, 
Init heary and badly arranged. Opposite this cathe- 
dral, b seen the cathedral of the Asaumptson of the 
Virgin Blary. It is lai^er than the other, hot simiiiayr 
in &sign. In it are seen susp^ided from the isoo£^ nine 
masstTe chaadeliers of silTer, and s<»ne very beautiful 
paintings* Among the most valuable of these paintings 
is a head of the Vii^n, richly studded over with jewels 
and preeioas stones, kept in a gold box, near the aUar 
wthis veaerated picture is shewn to every stranger bj 
one of the officiatiiig pHeste, and who regularly de- 
mands a donatioQ for ^e miracles which it wrought. 

5. In this church, are se^n the tombs or stone coffins 
^ ti»e patriarchs, covered with black velvet la this 
cathedral the csars are generally crowned ; and inter- 
red in the other. Between these ehurches, and nearly 
in the centre of the Kremlin, stands the s]4jre of St 
Ivan, the h%hest bulling in Moscow. The lK>dy of 
the church was completely destroyed by Kapeleim^s 
order, but is again rebuilt on its farmer plnn^ The 
spire is buiU ef a circular form, and about fSOO feet) 
high. The top terminates by a large conicil shapea 
cupnla richly gilt, and surmounted by a huge plain 
cross. The present cross is a substitate for the former 
one, which being made of pure silver, was seized by 
Bonaparte. From the height of the building, and its 
ruinous state, it was thought a dangerous attempt to 
fadte it down. Napoleon offered a reward to any one 
who bad sullen t courage to accorapUah it. A native 
Huss, it is said, performed the sacvilegioua deed, and 
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tbe silver cross became the property of the invader, but 
which was recovered before his flight from the city. 

6. The spire is divided into three apartpients, which 
contain the bells ; in the lower division are eight large 
bells^ nine in the second, and thirteen in the third. The 
largest of these bells fell to the ground at the destruc- 
tion of the church, but fortunately without any injury. 
This is the largest bell in Moscow, except what is 
callefd the Great Bell^ now buried under the ruins of 
the church. From the upper division of this spire, the 
most commanding view of the city is taken. The whole 
town, suburbs, and surrounding country, are distinctly 
seen spreading around in every direction, like a vast 
map, studded with the most grotesque buildings ; while 
the Moskwa, in all its windings, appears as a flat, muddy 
stream, meandering and struggling through the endless 
avenues of the city. Perhaps no sight can equal the 
diversity and grandeur of this. No smoky atmosphere 
ch>uds the transparency of. the azure canopy of heaven 
—ail is bright and resplendent. 

7. Near to the belfry of St. Ivans, is seen the top of 
the great bell, which was cast in the reign of the em- 
press Anne. Many descriptions have been given of 
this extraordinary bell : onl}^ the top can now be seen, 
the pit in which it lay being completely filled up with 
the ruins of the church. This is the largest bell ever 
founded, and it remains in the place where it was ori- 
ginally cast. Its weight is computed to be ^44,377 
pounds) its circumference is sixty-seven feet a&d four 
inches/ and its height is twenty-one feet and fourinch- 
es« The Russians relate, that while this bell was in 
fusion, the nobles and the people cast in, as votive 
offerings, their plate and money ; an^ consequently that 
it contains -a large quantity of gold and silver. 

8. Besides these churches, there are the convent of 
Ischudof, and the church of the Holy Trinity and some 
small chapels. The church of the Holy Trinity forms 
the principal gateway, or entry to the Kremlin from 
the fourth division of the city. In this church the body 
of a distinguished saint is placed ; and in respect to his 
remains, every individual passing under the portal is 
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compelled to imcoTer hubead. Be«ldei the churcbea^ 
coDvento and mooasteriei, tbie Kremlin coatains the 
palaces of the czars and of the patnarcha, with the 
aneaal aad some other modero buildiDga. Noae of 
them are particuiarlj grand. Within the walk of the 
Kremlin there are ^ot less thaiione hundred and eight 
.apires and copolaa| of these, rorty-five are ricUj glid- 
ed, the rest are pamted either green, red^ or white* 

9. The house in which Napoleon lodged is the most 
modem and elegant building in the Kremlin. The 
view from it is most extensive* In front of the honse 
are ranged the guns taken from the*French armj .during 
their retreat from Moscow. Thej are placed on the 
ground parallel to each other, with tickets affixed to 
each division, marking the time and place^where ihej 
were taken. The first line, comprehendi^sixtj beanti- 
fiil pieces of light artillerj,/with NapoleonPs initials on 
each ; the other divisions contain the guns of all the 
kingdoms and states of Europe, of various dimensions. 
Altogether, there are eight hundred guns^ the glorious 
trophj of the Rassiao conquest 1 

10. It is impossible to give any particular description 
of the palaces or riches of the Kremlin ; it is only the 
bare wails, ruinous and deserted, that now invite the 
•tranger^s curiosity. When all hopes were banished 
from the ambitious and discontented mind of the French 
ruler, and when he found that he could no longer 
maintain his usurpation of the seat of the czars, be 
determined on destroying what he had not the coural^ 
nor strength to defend* The beautiful church of St. 
Ivan fell as the first sacrifice to his revenge. The 
walls of the Kremlin were next mined — the explosion 
look place ; but from its immense thickness, only a part 
of it was destroyed. The north-welt angle, with two 
fine spires, was completely destroyed, occupying nearly 
€iie hundred yards in extent On the east side next to 
the river,, are two considerable breaches. The rest of 
the wall is perfectly entire. 

11. Many parts of the wall are nearly/ forty feet? ia 
thickness, and in general from twenty to thirty fee^ ia 
height The top of the wall ia divided into a number 
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«f goOtac loop-hokfi, and ftt regular distances by gpothic 
•pire*. There are rfx gates by whidi <he Kremlin is 
entered, thcmgh only two of them are used. Anew 
and elegant promenade was lately finished between the 
«ast wall and the river, which adds greatly to the beau- 
ty of the Kremlm, from what is represented in old 
Aratrings. The Kremlin has long been considered, by 
those who hare' not beheld it, as a spot of uncommon 
magnii^ence and extent. It certainly does not answer 
that high description ^hich the travefler i& led to ex- 
pect. The buildings are numerous, butthey are heavi- 
ly constructed, and grouped together without order or 
design — every thing is sacrificed to mere shew of gild- 
ings and useless cupc^as. 

qUE8TlOJ^ 

1. Iftto how iHMiy pafts w Moscow drvid^d?— 2. What is the 
<etttna one called f--3. When was it built I — 4. What is the 
extent of the w&ll that Biirroaods the Kremlia ? — &. What are 
the ttto&^t prominent buildingji of the Kremlin ? — 6. What is the 
heig^ht of the spire of St. Iran ? — 7. What is the weight of the 
Crteal Bell of Moscow ? — 8. HoW many spires and cnpolas are 
there in the Kremlin ? — 9. How many pieces of artillery are 
there "in the Kremlin captured by the Russians? — 10, What in 
the thioknees <kt the walls of the Kr^aUii ? 



BATTLE OF NEW^ORLEANS. 

1. On the morning of the first of January, 1815, sir 
Edward Packenham *wa8 discovered to have constructed 
batteries near the American works, and at day-light 
commenced a heavy fire from them, which was welt 
returned by Jackson. A bold attempt was, at the s^me 
time, made to turn the left of the Americans ; but in 
this the enemy was completely repulsed. The British 
retired in the evening, from their batteries, having 
spiked their guns, and leaving behind a quantity of 
ammunition. The loss of the Americans on this occa- 
sion, was eleven killed and twenty-three wounded. On 
the fourth, general Jackson was ;oinedby two thousand 
"Ore huiidred Kentuckians, tinder general Adair ; and 
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on the sixth, the British were joined by general Lam- 
bert, at the head of four thousand men. The British 
force DOW amounted/to little short of fifteenJhousand 
of the finest troops f that of the Americanslto about 
six thousand^hieflj raw militia, a considerable portiim 
unarmed, ana from the haste of their departure, badly 
supplied with clothing. All the private arms which 
the inhabitants possessed were collected, and the ladies 
of New-Orleans occupied themselves continually in 
roakii^^ different articles of clothing. The mayor of 
the city, Mr. Girod, was particularly active at this try- 
ing moment. 

2. The British general now prepared for a serious 
attempt on the American works. With g^eat labour 
he had completed, by the seventh, a canal from the 
swamp to the Mississippi, by which he was enabled to 
transport a number of his boats to the river ; it was his 
intention to make a simultaneous attack on the main 
force of general Jackson on the left bank, and, cross- 
ing the river, to attack the batteries on the right. 
The works of the American general were by this time 
completed ; his front was a straight line of one thou- 
sand yards, defended by upwards of three thousand in<* 
fantry and artillerists. The ditch contained fire feet 
water ; and his front, from having been flooded by open- 
ing the levees and frequent rains, was rendered slippe- 
ry and muddy. Eight distinct batteries were judiciously 
disposed, mounting in all, twelve guns of ^different cali- 
bres. On the opposite side of the river, there was a 
strong battery of fifteen guns, and the entrenchments 
were occupied by general Moig-an, with the Louisiana 
militia, and a strong detachment of the Kentucky 
troops. 

3. On the memorable morning of the eighth of Jan- 
uary, general Packenham, having detached colonel 
Thornton with a considerable force, to attack the 
works on the right bank of the river, moved with his 
whole force, exceeding twelve thousand men, in two 
divisions, under major-generals Gibbt and Kean ; and a 
reserve under general Lambert. The first of these 
officers was to make the principal attack j' the two 
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eolamns WBre supplied^th scaling-laadera, and *&s- 
(Snes. Thus prepared, the Americans patiently waited 
the attack, whieh weuld decide the fate of New- 
Orleans, and perhaps of Louisiana. The British delib- 
erately ad?aneed in Solid columns, oicer an even plain^ 
in front of the American intrenchments, the men carry* 
ing*, besides their muskets, fascines, and some of them 
ladders. A dead silence prevaUed, xmtil they approach* 
ed within reach of the batteries, which commenced an 
incessant and destructive cannonade; they, notwith* 
standing, continued to advance in tolerable order, closing 
np their ranks, as fast as. they were op^ied by the fire 
of the Americans. 

4. When they came within reach, however, of the 
musketry and rifles, these joined with the artillery, and 
produced such dreadful havoc, that they were instantly 
thrown into confusion. Never was there so tremendous 
a fife, as that kept up from the American lines ; it was 
a continued stream ; those behind loading for the men 
in front, enabled them to fire with scarcely an intermis- 
sion. The British columns were literally swept away ; 
hundreds fell at every discharge. The British officers 
were now making an effort to rally their men ; and in 
this^ attempt, their commander, a gallant officer, gene- 
ral Packenham, was killed. The two generals,. Gibbs 
and Kean^ succeeded in pushing forward their columns 
a second nme ; but the second approach was more fatal 
than the first ; the continued rolling fire ot the Ameri- 
cans resembled peals of thunder ; it .was such as no 
troops could withstand; the advancing columns broke, 
and no effort to rally them could avail ; a few platoons 
only, advanced to the edge of the ditch, to meet a 
more certain destruction. 

5. An unavailing attempt was made to bring them up 
a third. time by their officers, whose gallantry, on this 
occasion, deserved a better fate, in a better cause. 
Generals Gibbs and Kean were carried away, severely 
wounded ; the fornier mortally. The plain between 
the front of the British, and the American lines, was 
strewed with dead ; so dreadful a carnage, considering 
the length of time, and the numbers engaged, was per- 
32 
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bapg never witnemed./ Two thousand, j at the lowest 
estiinate, pressed theNearth^ besides a dumber of fh^ 
wounded who were not able to escape. The Icmss of 
the Americans did not exceed/seven killed, and six 
wonnded.\ General Lambert ym the only general offi- 
cer left ug^n the field ; being unable to check the flight 
of the British columns, he retired to his encampment 

6. In the meantime, the detachment un^er col(^el 
Thornton succeeded in landing on the right bank, and 
immediatelj attacked the intrenchment of general Mor* 
gan. The American right, believing itself outflanked, 
abandoned ito position, while the left maintained ajts 
ground for some time ; but finding itself deserted bj 
those on the right, and being outnumbered by the ene- 
my, they spiked their guns and retired. Colonel 
Thornton was severely wounded, and the command de- 
volved on colonel Gobbins, who seeing the fate of the 
assault on the left bank, and receiving orders from gen- 
eral Lambert, re-crossed the river. 

7. On the^retum of general Lambert to his camp, it 
was resolved, in consultation with admiral Cochrane, to 
retire to their shipping. This was effected with great 
secrecy; and during the night of the eighteenth, their 
camp was entirely evacuated. From the nature of the 
country, it was found impossible to pursue them ; diey 
left eight of their wounded,' and fourteen pieces of ar- 
tillery. Their loss Jn this fatal expedition was im- 
mense ; besides their generals, and a number of valua- 
ble officers, their force was diminished by at least five 
thousand men. . It was in vain, avS in other instances, to 
conceal the truth of the afiair ; and the sensations which 
it produced in Great Britain, are not easily described ; 
the conduct of the ministry was regarded as shamefully 
dishonourable, in thus stretching forth one hand to re- 
ceive the olive, which was tendered by America, and 
at the same time secretly wielding a dagger with the 
ether. 

qUESTIOJ^. 

1. Who eomuanded the British in their attack «a New-Or- 
rcairB?-r-2, HoTjr numeroas wan the Britifih force?— 3. Who 
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««Biiiaiidecl the Americans ?--4. How large was general Jack- 
8oii^8arm7?>-5. How great was the British loss ?— 6. What was 
Xhm Anencan lost ?->7. What British cheers were lulled? 



THE MISERIES OF WAR* 



1. Tflovt?H the whole race of man is doomed to dij^ 
solution, and we are all hastening to our long home ; 
yet at eaich successive moment, life and death seem to 
divide between them the dominion of mankind, and 
life to have the larger share. It is otherwise in war ; 
death reigns there without a rival, tsxkd without controul. 
IVar is the work, the element, or rather the sport and 
tiiumph of Death, who glories not only in the extent 
6f his conquest, hut in the richness of his spoil. In the 
other methods of attack, in the other forms which 
death assumes, the feeble and the aged, who at the 
best can live but a short time, are usually the victims ; 
bere they are the vigorous and th^ stroi%. 

2. It is remarked by the most ancient of poets, that 
in peace children bury their parents, in war parents 
bury their children ; nor is the difference small. Child* 
ren lament their parents, sincerely, Indeed, but with 
that moderate and tranquil sorrow, which it is natural 
for those to feel who are conscious of retaining many 
tender ties, many animating prospects. Parents mourn 
for their children with the bitterness of despair ; the 
aged parent, the widowed mother, loses, when she is 
deprived of her children, every thing but the capacity 
of suffering ; her heart, withered and desolate, admits 
no other object, cherishes no other hope. It is Rachel, 
weeping for her children and refusing to be comforted, 
because they are not. 

3. But to confine our attention to the number of slain 
would give us a very inadequate idea of the ravages of 
the sword. The lot of those who perish instantane- 
ously may be considered, apart from religious prospects, 
as comparatively happy, since they are exempt from 
those lingering diseases and slow torments to which- 
others are liable. We cannot see an individual expire, 
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Uioiigh a stranger, or an. enemy, without being senii]^ 
mored, and prompted bj compassion to lend him evezy 
assistaace in . oar pawer. Every txaea o£ rftaealmant 
Tanifhes in a moment; every other emotion gives way 
to pity and terror. 

4. In these last extremities we remember nothiiig 
but the respect and tenderness due to our' common na^ 
tore. What a scene then- must a field.of battle pi>e8ent^ 
where thousands are left without assistance and without 
pity, with their wounds exposed to the-pterctag ais, 
while the blood freezing as it flows, binds Uaefi to the 
earth, amidst tha trampling of horses, and the iasaitls 
of an enraged foe 1 If they are ^ared hff^ the hnm»- 
tiy of the enemy and carried from the ficJdritis^buta 
prolongation of torment. Conveyedin.uneaay vebictei) 
often to a remote distance, through roads almost im- 
passable, they are. lodged in«ill«|irepared.receptadas 
for the wounded and the sick,, where the ttanatf of 
distress baffles all theeffocta of humaaUy and sklU^aiiA 
renders it impossible to give to eaclv the atteatiQahe 
demands. Fas from their native hioine^ no tender asil- 
duitiea of friendship, no well known voice, no^ wife^ or 
mother, or sister, is near to sooth, their sarroias,.9el£5¥e 
their tyrst or close their eyeaia death! Unhappy^ maa! 
and must you be swept into the.gsave uaocrticadaad 
unnumbered, and no irieudly tear be shed.£or your 
aufleriogs or mingled withr your dust ? 

6. We must remember, howevier, that as- a very smalf 
proportion of a military life is spent, in actual coatbai, 
so it is a very small part of its. miseries which must be 
ascribed to this source. More are- consumed by Hie 
rust of inactivity than by the edge o£ the sword ; con- 
fined to a scanty or unwilolesome diet, e^osediAsickly 
climates, harrassed with tiresome marches and perpetual 
alarms ; their life is & contiaoal scene of haidsUps and 
dangers. They grow familiar with hunger,^ cold, and 
watchfulnesa. Crowded into hospitala and prisons,, con- 
tagion spreads amongst their ranks, till the cavagea of 
disease exceed those of the enemy. 

6. We have hitherto only adverted to thesuffuugs 
of those who are engaged in tbt profossioflK of aonSi 
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withdvt ^)dt^ into our account the situation of the 
countries which are the scene of hostilities. How 
dreadful to hold every thing at the mercy of an enemy, 
and to receive life itself as a hoon dependent on the 
aword! fiow boundless the fears which such a sitqa- 
tion musPtnspire, where the issues of life and death are 
determined bj no known laws, principles, or customs, 
and no conjecture can be formed of oar destiny, except 
as far as it is dimly deciphered in characters of blood, 
in the djija tes of revenge, and the caprices of power ! 
7. flj^eive but for a moment the consternation 
which iDB approach of an invading army would iaipress 
OD the peaceful villages in our own neighbourhood. 
When you have placed yourselves for an instant in tl|at 
situation, you will learn to sympathize with those un- 
happy countries which have sustained the ravages of 
arms. But how is it possible to give you an idea of 
^ese horrors ? Here you behold rich harvests, the 
bountjT of Heaven, and the reward of industry, con- 
sumed In a moment or tompled under foot, while fom- 
ine and pestilence follow the steps of desolation. There, 
the cottages of peasants given up to the flames, moth- 
ers expiring through fear, not for themselves but f<nr 
their Ikifants ; the inhabitants flying with their helpless 
babes 1h all dUrections, miserable fugitives on their na- 
tive soil ! In another part you witness opulent cities 
taken by storm ; the streets where no sounds were 
heard but those of peaceful industry, filled on a sudden 
with slawhter and blood, resounding with the cries^of 
the pursuing and the pursued ; the palaces of nobles 
demolished, the houses of the rich pillaged, and every 
age, sex, and rank, mingled in promiscuous massacre 
and ruin I 

\ 

^ ' THE COMMON LOT- 

Ongs in the flight of ages past, .^ 
There livM a man ; and who was he ? 

Mortal I however thy lot be cast, 
That man resembled thee. 
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2 Unknown the refdon of hisJ^iiiil,^ -^ 
The land in which he dj^ed wdEQeWii j 
His naiae hatk periahM fr^Mo. tbe. eAJcth i 
This truth suttiTeti alone-^ 

' ^ That joy and gri«f, and hope and f«ar,^ 
Alternate trhimphM in his breast i 
His bHss and woe-*-a smile, a tear \ 
ObliTion Mdet the rest; 

^ The bowfiog poke, the laagud Kadk JJ 
The diaagingifpliito' rise and Ml ^ ^^ 
We hn&m tel these were felt hji Um, 
For th^M are lelt by aU. 

-*^ He auffer'd-^ut i3» pang^ are o'er ; ^^^ 

Enjoj'd-^ut his delights ar^ fled ; -^K ^ 
H?d fri^nds-^his frieada ajre qqw oa moH 
And foes — ^his foes are deiuL 

^ He lov'd-^bnt whom he lovM, the graTe ^ 
Hath lost in its unconscious womb ; % 
O she was (ieiir— but napght could 8?ive 
Her heamty from the tomb. 

V The rolling seasons, daj and iiii^t, ^ 

Sun, mocn, and stors, the eaith and maA, 
Erewfaile kb portion ; life and light, 
T^ htm exkt in Tcun. 

"^ He saw whatever thoa has seen, 

Encountered all that troubles thee ^ 
He was— ^whatever thou hast been ; 
He ia^^what thou shalt be. 

^ The cloud» and sun-beams, o'er his eye, 
That once their shades and glory threw, 
Hare left in yonder silent sky, » jL 
No vestif* where they flew. ^ 

^ ^ The annals of the human r^ce, . i 

Their iruUis, since the world began, ^ 
Of HIM aiSbrd no other trace 
Than this— THERE WV'P A MAN ! 
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